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PARTI. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS^ WHO HAVB 
DIED WITHIN THE YE ARS ISSS^193^ 



No. I. 

REV. JOSEPH DRURY, D.D. 

LATX HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 

So many of the nobility and gentry of our land, so large e 
proportion of those who are now distinguished in the senate^ 
the pulpit, and the bar, are indebted for their early intellectual - 
training to the lately deceased Joseph Drury, D.D., and he 
was so well known, during a large portion of his life, to per* 
sons eminent for taste and literature, that we should be justly 
chargeable with culpable negligence, were no biographiod 
sketch of him to appear in these pages. 

The subject of this memoir, although descended from one 
of the most ancient houses of our English gentry, was the 
exclusive architect of his own moderate fortunes; and had 
far more satis&ction in so considering himself, than in any 
pride of pedigree. It maybe allowable, nevertheless, for e 
biographer to notice that about which he himself was some* 
v^hat.indifierent. 

The founder of the family in England was a Norman 
gentleman, who came oyer with the Conqueror, and whoso 

' VOtT XIX. B 
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2 REV. DR. DRURT. 

name is to be found in both the copies of tbe Battel Abbqr 
Roll^ between those of Durand and Dabittot His settlement 
was fixed in the parish of Thurston, near Bury St Edmunds. 
There hb family continued, under the appellation derived from 
their locality, as John or Henry, &c. of Thurston, until' the 
time when the Norman surnames had by degrees made their 
way into general use. In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Sir Roger Drury, the property of his house having 
very considerably advanced, by marriage and other causes, in 
its later generations, removed his family to Rougbam, also 
near Bury; and there his descendants kept residence for 
more than two hundred years. As has often been the case 
with families of landed estate, the junior branches established 
houses of more fame than that which remained in possession 
of the patrimonial inheritance. Of these were the Druiys of 
Ickworth, in Suflblk, from whom the estate of Ickworth 
passed, by marriage, about the end of the sixteenth century, 
to the ancestor of the Marquis of Bristol, its present pro- 
prietor; and the Drurys of Hawsted, in the same county, 
whose settlement at Hawsted was of longer continuance, and 
who were,' for several generations, connected with the courts 
and long represented the county of Suffolk in parliament 
Of this stock was Sir William Drury, governor of Ireland, 
who suppressed the rebellion of the Desmonds, in the south, 
in the time of Elizabeth ; and his cousin. Sir Drue Drury, 
who married a cousin of Queen Anne Boleyn^ and who, 
being of the privy chamber of Elizabeth, was, conjointly with 
Sir Amias Paulet, intrusted with tlie custody of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He Jived to the age of ninety-nine years. 
The Hawsted branch (who were^ moreover, proprietors of 
Druiy House, from which our present Drury Lane took its 
appellation,) ended in a female, who died unmarried, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and whose well-known 
epitaph, by Donne, has conferred on her name a poetical 
Immortality. 

— ^-~ '* Her pure snd doqaent blood 
Spoke In her dieckt, end m dittitictlj wrougfaly 
^Thot one mlslii almoit foy bcr body UwuglM.'* 
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REV. DR. DRURT. 8 

The Hawsted estate passed through a female to Sir Chrit- ^ 
topher Wray, who sold it in 1656* * 

To return to the elder branch: Sir Robert Druryt of 
Roughaniy who died at the age of eighty-two^ in the year 1 SM; 
had ten sons, besides daughters; some of the former died 
young and unmarried. He outlived his eldest son ; Bnd was 
succeeded in his estates by his grandson, who was bom in 
1599, and who appears to have been the last possessor bni 
one of this ancient patrimony. A younger son of Sir Robert 
became settled at Lesgyat Holt, in Norfolk; and it is 
from him that the subject of these pages traced his descent^ 

* In Sir John Cullum*! " Hbtoiy of Uawtlcd'' will be found n ramarUilt 
pedigree of the Drury familj, from the G»nqucft to the fint herald*! ▼itttataoa'ia 
the reign of Jaroet L ; the different houtce, §Xi portrayed*^ there^ havings hj 
mirriagcfl end inheritancei, become poMessora of aeveral manttona and roanon, 
motti/ in Suffolk. Some of these estates thej retained nearly ai hundred yean^ 
M dated from the first settler at the Con^uesL This pedigree was origlnatty 
drawn up by BIr. Hiomas Drury, of the Inner Temple, in the reign of Jemet tm 
He was e younger son of the then representative of the house of Roughank 
He compiled It for e descendant either of Sir William or Sir Drue Dniiy, pro. 
bably the latter, as it came by inheritance into the hands of Sir W. Wake of. 
Northamptonshire, one of whose ancestors married the last female descendant of 
Sir Drue. Sir W. Wake allowed the use of it to Sir J. Cullum for his «< Hia. 
tory of Hawsted.** The writer of the pedigree, who» in a prefiKe, speaks of Me 
family as one ** rcplcnyshed with knights and esquires^ and greatUe honoured 
with souldiers of notable fame and memory,** takes erldently a great pride la a 
female descent from Catherine Swinford, daughter, by her first husband, of 
dtherine Lady Swinford, who became the second wife of John of Gaunlt 
** time-honoured Lancaster.** Lady Swinford bore children to the Duke bcforo 
her marriage, who wen legitimaiised by Richard IL in IS97, as also by the ^ 
Pope. From the eldest of these children ( Jolm Beaufort, Marquis of Somer* 
set,) Hcniy VII. was lineally descended, and claimed the crown in right of such 
descent. The compiler of the pedigree eridcntly esteemed Sir W. Drufy, who 
succeeded Sir H. Sydney as governor of Ireland in 1580, as the hero of the 
family, and has given, in a note, an abstract of his public services. It is remark- 
able that the original of this pedigree should not only now be in eicellent pre- 
senration, as Sir J. Cullum states it to be, but that the first rough draft of it should 
also be In eiistencog Such, however, is the case, and it is now in possession of \ 

the Rev. H. Drury of Harrow, bound up with some other genealogies. It cor- 
responds entirely in matter with that printed by the historian of Hawsted, but Itf 
in parts r ahcr difficult to be deciphered, from original alurationa and erasuraib 
Of «he family of Roogbam, at which place, it is believed, he was buried, il^aa 
likewise William Druiy, (styled, in Latin, Druneus,} a learned and aeoomplished 
professor In the Jesuita' College at Douay, mentioned with great praise by Dodd^ 
In his Chyrch History, as the author of some well known dramatic works in the 
Latin language. He lived aliout the beginning of the seventeenth ccntviy* 
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4 REV. DIL DRURT*. 

of which his father retained a good deal of traditional know- 
ledge. Here^ al this last-named residence^ an estate and 
mansion of some degree of locr i importance continued in the 
family until the beginning of the last centuiy, • when it was 
fintJly alienated, and left the immediate linct of which we are 
treating with no other patrimonial possession but the vain 
and empty honour of a long-drawn ancestry. The extrava- 
gances and imprudence of the last owner of Holt were the 
immediate causes of tins decay. Dr. Gibson, afteiwards the 
excellent and pastoral Bishop of London ^9 was a fiiithfiil 
and tried friend of the family, and odered, for their sake, to 
arrest the sale, by taking on himself the redemption of certain 
encumbrances. It is not known for what reasons such a prop 
was never applied ; but the probability is, that in this, as in 
so many similar cases, the edifice^ when thoroughly inspected 
for the calculation of repairs, was found in a much more 
decayed and rotten state than the owner had represented it; 
in other words, that the aid which friendship nobly offered 
was inadequate for the puiposes required, when all the real 
facts of the cose were laid open. The elder son of the last 
landed proprietor of this line became a lawyer at Colchester, 
where he is buried. He is mentioned in the ** Biographia 
Dramatica,'' as the author of some few unimportant pieces 
for the stage, long since, and, it should seem, not undeservedly, 
consigned to oblivion. He was a man by no means of a 
disposition or habits likely to *edeem the broken fortunt»s of 
his &mily. 

r Mr. Thomas Drury, &ther of the subject of this memoir, 
was the younger brother of the dramatist. He led a life 
of comparative obscurity, and owed most of the comforts 
of his old age to the affection of his son, who had the 
opportuni^ of administering those comforts during many 
years, as hb father lived to the year 1805, when he died at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven. He was a man of amiable 

* Bon to 16S9; oTQuccn't College, Oiford; BLhop of lincoln, 1715; of 
London, ;790; deccMcd, 174S. In biographica] m .*cct of tbb excellent and 
Icnrncd man tbert are many tiaiu of a noble and gcnt« dut spirit. 
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REV. DR. DRURT. 5 

manners, with a good deal of old jacobite predilectioa aboat 
him, and fond of discoursing on subjects of diTinity. John 
Wesley used occasbnally to join him at his supper table ; and 
as, fortunately for their colloquial pleasure, there were some 
points upon which their opinions never came at all nearer by 
discussion, such occasional meetings were enlivened by as much 
of quiet, social debate as Wesley's strict economy of time would 
admit. Joseph, the eldest son of this Mn Thomas Drury, was 
born in London, February IL 1 750, O. & No records of hb 
early childhood are now accessible ; and we only know that 
he became, in 1 762, a king's scholar at Westminster. Dr. 
Hinchcli£fe, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, and Dr. 
Smith, father of the late Dean of Christ Church, were the 
masters under whom he was educated; and, to Westminster 
scholars especially, it may not be uninteresting to learn that 
among his most intimate associates of the same, or nearly the 
same, class and standing, were the Rev. Exlward Smedley, long 
one of the assistant masters of Westminster ; the Rev. John 
Templer, of Lindridge, Devon ; the Rev. William Tattersal, to 
whose taste we are indebted for many improvements in our * 
church psalmody ; Sir William Parsons, the eminent musical 
composer; all of whom (with the exception of the last) « 
reached an age almost equal to his own. To these must be 
added the names of Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ 
Church, and his brother William, late Bishop of Oxford ; 
who, though of somewhat older standing, were also among 
his most cherished schoolfellows. . He has often mentioned 
the anecdote^ ^that when calling on Dr. William to con- 
gratulate him on his elevation to episcopacy, the bishop re- 
minded him of a severe poetical philippic which he had -. 
composed and recited against him at Westminster, nearly \ 
half a centuxy before. There then was, and may probably i 
still be, since school customs are very imperishable, some day 
of licence in the year, when the juniors were allowed a kind 
of Saturnalia, with liberty to express themselves as freelj as 
they pleased on the manners and characters of their seniors. 
After the lapse of so many years, the Bishop retained a com- i 
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6 UBV« DR. DRURT. 

plete reoollectioii lof die venes id question ; andy althongb 
these were by no means oooiplimentary to hb external graces 
or suayity of mann«rsi whichf indeedt were never Tery remark* 
able, be now, with great good humour, repeated them. 

Dr. Dniiy was not fortunate enough to be among the 
number of scholars elected from Westminster to Christ 
Church, a matter in which interest was Tery predominant 
and, in consequence^ passed to Trinity College, Cambridge^ 
where the advantages^ both present and prdspective, in point 
of pecuniary provision for academical education, are of Gon« 
nderably less value for king's scholars. He entered at 
Trinity in 1768 ; and was placed under the tuition of Watson^ 
subsequently the well-known Bishop of Uanda£^ for whose 
instructions he always escpressed the deepest respect and 
gratitude. He had not, however, kept many terms in the 
university before it was evident that domestic circumstances 
— - the ^ res angusta domi " — would compel him to enter, by 
some means or other, on the active business of life earlier 
than most men of the same education and habits. Hb fether's 
means had become even less adequate than before to furnish 
the supplies for college residence; and he was thus deprived 
of the opportunity, of which he was otherwise so capable of 
availing himself, of aiming at academical dbtlnctions and 
emoluments, which might have forwarded hb views in liie^ 
and extended hb fame as a scholar. The case of Samuel 
Parr, a future giant in learning, was an exact parallel ; and 
both were shortly to be thrown together on the same arena, 
sent to it somewhat prematurely by similar domestic cir» 
cumstances. Parr, who was some years older than the sub> 
ject of this memoir, had, at thb time, already commenced hb 
career. Before Mr. Drury had quite completed hb twentieth 
year. Dr. Sumner, at that ome bead master of Harrow, had 
applied to Dr. Watson to recommend him some gentleman 
of good talent and scholarship to succeed to a vacant assist* 
antship at that place. Such was the steadiness of conduct 
and manliness of mind, combined with sound knowledge, for 
hb years, in Mr. Drury, that Dr. Watson did not h^itate to 
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BEV« DR. DRURY« 7 

propose the sitoatioii to him, and recommend, that what 
remained €)( necessaiy coll^ residence should be kq>t at 
such times and intervals as he could qontri?e to absent him- 
self from the occupations on which he was about to. enter* 
The strong recommendations o( the tutor, together with tht 
pupirs own .diBsire^ and sense of the necessity of relying 
exclusively on his own mental resources, soon decided him 
to accept the ofler ; and he embarked on the world for hioH 
self at this early age. 

Robert Sumner, D.D., who had been lately a fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, was at this period head master 
of Harrow, which school was now in high repute, containing 
about two hundred and fifty scholars, a large proportion of 
whom were youths of the best connections in tlie country. 
Sumner had succeeded Dr. Thackeray in that post in 1760.* 
At this time (1769) he was not above thirty-eight years of 
age; a circumstance which was of some importance to his 
young assistant, as the latter fell more easily into habits of 
ease and familiarity with a superior of that time of lifi^ than 
he probably might have done with a gentleman of more 
advanced years : and he always spoke with great warmth of 
feeling of the advantages he received from this species of 
intercourse with a man of such a powerful and well-stored 
mind. The Rev. Messrs. Wndeson and Roderick were 
(together with Parr, who has been already mentioned,) hb 
colleagues at his entrance on his office; and of tliese early 
associates he was fond, in after-life, of often tracing flie 
memory. It was not, however, destined that the party should 
continue long tc^tLer; the premature death of Dr. Sumner, 
at the age of forty-one, in 1771, broke it up altogether. But 
even this short period, passed in close observation of a man of 
the most varied knowledge and brilliant conversation, was 
not likely to be lost upon one who had by nature the highest 
relish for these excellences. ' The character of Sumner has 
been drawn with all the warmth of affection and zeal of ad- 
miration by his pupil Sir William Jones, in his preface to the 
. History of Asiatic Poetry; but neither that panegyric nor 

B 4 
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8 E9^* I>B* DRUBT. 

the daborate inscription to his niemorj« by his popil and 
friend Parr, in the church of Harrow, at all exceed the tone 
in which Dn Druiy always spoke of his early counsellor and, 
we may say, instructor. It b to be regretted that Dr. Par^ 
never put together the memoir of the life and conversations 
of this able man, for which so much material was found to 
have been drawn together, among his papers, by his ex* 
ecutors. Short as this intercourse was, it had a lasting eStet 
on the manners and habits of the young instructor; for there 
was a great deal of that in Dr. Drury, in after-life^ which was 
so much extolled in Sumner. A high and noble tone of 
feeling, a most ready and persuasive eloquence, a richness of 
language and copiousness of illustration, aided by a par- 
ticularly fine delivery, seem to have been remarkable in both, 
and not the less so^ that there was in both occasionally a ten- 
dency to the ^ Asiaticum dicendi genus.** In external man- 
ners, also ; in that suavity and elegance for which tKe subject 
of these pages was, through lif^ very conspicuous ; and in 
the way in which playfulness <^ imaginadon. was. invariably 
vnder the control of good taste^ much was prob&bly to be 
ascribed to this early association. 

The succession to the vacant chair c^ Sumner was warmly 
contested .by Benjamin Heath, of Eton, and Parr. In Dr. 
J. Johnstone's memoirs of Parr, prefixed to the late collection 
of hb writings, will be found a very ample and, we believe^ 
accurate detail of the whole business. The boys were natn* 
rally, and at.first commendably, interested, for a native of the 
village, an ornament to their school in his youth, (of which 
he^ Sir W. Jones, and Bennet, afterwards Bbhop oi Cloyne^ 
had been the pride in their day,) and so very able an in- 
structor of themselves in hb manhood; and they attempted, 
first, by a memorial to the electors, to influence their choice; 
and, subsequently, on Dr. Heath's success being made 
known, to evince their resentment by many acts of juvenile 
petulance. Parr had too manly a mind to be accessary to 
any such conduct, and always spoke of hb successful anta- 
gonist with the respect which hb character and learning so 
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justly demanded. It was not likely that he should consent 
to retain his post as a subaltern under a new commander; 
and, in consequence he not only relinquished his situation at 
Harrow, but was accompanied to the ne^hbourtng Tillage of 
Stanmor^ where he established a school, by about sixty 
seceders. On this occasion he invited two of hb coUeaguesi 
Mr. Drury and Mr. Roderick, to accompany htm. The 
latter followed the fortunes of his frien^ to Stanmore ; tlie 
former, after some deliberation, determined to remain at 
Harrow. His association with Parr, in their joint labour^ 
had not been of much more than two years' duration; so that 
no very intimate union had been formed between theoL 
There was also a good deal of dbsimilarity in their general 
manners and habits, although on neither side prgudicial to 
mutual respect Their intercourse, in after years, was not 
very frequent, either personally or by correspondence; yet 
was it occasionally ke[)t alive by mutual acts of remembrance; 
and, at a distance of near sixty years from the time of their 
separation, Parr, in the bequest of a ring, as a token of early 
regard, mentions the name of Drury, to whom he leaves it^ 
as that of the << deservedly successful master of Harrow 
' school." The Rev. L Smith, at that time rector of Stanmore^ 
who had been brought up at Lichfield, with Johnson and 
Garrick, was a man very remarkable for the elegance 6[ his 
wit, and fertility of his imagination. Mr. Drury took great 
delight in his society, and that of the very clever men he 
assembled round his fireside ; but it unfortunately happened 
that Parr, owing to some ofience taken by him, ceased to be 
one of them very soon after he had established himself at Stan* 
more. Mr. Smith died in 1781. Mr. Drury performed the 5 < 

last services of our church over hb remains, and inscribed a 
simple sentence or two on hb tomb ; the expressed wishes of 
the deceased forbidding any more elaborate notice of hb 
talents. 

Dr. B. Heath, after a good deal of opposition, having sit 
length firmly esublbhed himself at Harrow, the wide con- 
nections ot the school, and the undoubted abilities of its 
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masters^ soon rendered the short-lived riTaliy of SCsnmore a 
matter of little moment. For fourteen years, in addition to 
those passed under Sumner, the subject of this memoir con- 
tinned to instruct with uniform diligence, judgment, and dis- 
cretion ; to rouse the indolence of the sluggish ; to direct the 
taste^ and control the exuberance^ of the imaginative; and, 
both bjr .precept and a roost persuasive example to sow the 
seeds of moral and religious excellence^ not without the 
external ornament of those manners which become an EngUah 
gentleman. 

In 1777, Mr. Druiy married Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Benjamin Heath, Esq., LL.D., of Exeter, and sister of the 
head master of Harrow, as^ also^ of Dr. George Heath, 
afterwards Master of Eton and Canon of Windsor, on the 
same day in which her sister Rose was united to the Rev« 
Thomas Bromley, also one of the assistant masters of Har^ 
row. Mr. Heath of Exeter was one of the first classical 
scholars of the age^ and well known as such both at home 
and abroad. His ** Nots in veteres Tragicos Grttcos** is a 
work very remarkable for critical acuteness, and for soundness 
of learning. His *< Revisal of Shakspeare's Text,** addressed 
to Lord Kaimes, and originating in the writer's estimate of 
Warburton, ^ the licentiousness of whose criticism overleaps 
all bounds or restraint, while the slightest glitter of a heated 
imagination is sufficient to mislead him into the most im- 
^probable conjectures,** was also a performance of great vigour 
and taste. From him, too, came the first nucleus of that 
library which, having descended to his son Benjamin, after- 
wards expanded into the Bibliotlieca Heathiana, the memory 
of the sale of which is still fresh in the minds of collectors. 
To some who are fond of local association, it may not be 
uninteresting to be told that the house in which Mr. Drury 
resided after hb marriage, until his appointment to the head 
mastership, was that next the inn at the entrance of Harrow 
from London. Amongst his earlier ipmates and pupils, while 
he continued to reside there^ were the two sons of Lord 
Charles Spencer, the present Marquis of Westminster, 
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Spencer Perceval, Lord Moira (afterwards Marquis of Has* 
tings). Sir Joseph Yorke, the late Sir John Reade^ the late 
Sir George Robinson, Sir C Hudson Palmer, and the late 
Mr. Henry Drummond, of Charing Cross, some of whose 
sons were also among hb most attached pupils^ of a mora 
recent date. 

The society of the place was calculated both for relaxatioo 
and improvement. Afr. Orde^ who had been Secretary in 
Ireland, and was afterwards created Lord Boltoo, from the 
elegance of his mind and variety of his attainments, might be 
considered its chief ornament. Sheridan was also^ for some 
years, about this period, an inhabitant of Harrow ; and, with 
his beautiful and fascinating wife (tlie celebrated Miss LtnleyX 
conferred no small ^degree of brilliancy on the circle. In the 
house which he occupied — the Grove (now the residence of 
Mr. Kennedy), Tickell and his lady (Mrs. Sheridan's sister) 
were frequent inmates. George Glasse, well known as a 
playful scholar and amusing companion, lived within two 
miles' distance. Dr. Demainbray, who was married to a 
sister of Home Took^ was in the habit, when spared from 
bis duties at Windsor, of resorting to a cottege in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Admiral Meadows (afterwards first 
E^rl Manners), Mr. Page of Wembley, and, later than some 
of the above, but contemporary with others, Aloysius Pisani, 
a Venetian nobleman, who had fled from the earlier disturb- 
ances of the French revolution, formed, together with the 
gentlemen ^engaged in the duties of the school, a society such 
as is rarely to be foun(^, united within a circle of the same 
extent, in the country ; and in which the subject of oar 
memoir found occasional relaxation of the most agreeable 
kind, while engaged in the laborious duties of his office* 
Much, of his early vacations was also spent, together with 
Mrs. Drury, in a manner still more congenial to his dis- 
position, among friends whom his many engaging qualities 
had first attracted and afterwards united to him by bonds of 
the closest attechment ; the more crediteble,^ when it is re- 
membered that he entered life without any advantages of 
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fiuniljr or connection. At the hoose of the eUer Mr. Dranw 
mond, the banker, who then resided with his wife^ Lady 
Elizabeth Dnimmond, at Langlej Park, near Uxbridgc^ and 
who was the father of one of his earliest pnpils» he passed 
much c^ this holiday time ; and was there in the habit of 
meedng with some of the first society (indiiding political 
characters) of the day; sudi as Lord North, the first Lord 
Melville (then Mr. Dundas)^ and others, mih whom the 
kindness ot the host always placed him on terms of the 
most easy or familiar intercourse. Sir Charles Hudson, of 
Wanlip^ in Leicestershire^ was another of these early friends^ 
with whose fimiily he subsequently formed 'a veiy great 
intimacy. At his house, in town, the first musical performers' 
of the day were frequently assembled. Mr. and Mrs. Bater,. 
and Greatorex were there constandy, on the most familiar 
footing; a circumstance of no small attraction to an ardent 
lover of the art, in which he was also himself no mean pro- 
ficient. The first Lord Harrowby and Mr. Powys, after- 
words Lord Lilford, men less remarkable for their rank' than 
their character and abQity, were likewise among those who 
showed him the greatest' attention, and reposed a long and 
unlimited confidence in him in matters regarding his situation. 
With Sir George Baker, physician to George the Third, he 
enjoyed a very close intimacy, and esteemed him one of the 
most finished scholars of his acquaintance. 

These rare social and intellectual enjoyments were^ how* 
ever, almost exclusively reserved fi>r the intervals of vacation; 
During the whole period of school-time his devotion to his 
profisssional duties was unremitted, — his perseverance un- 
broken; and, while thus seriously occupied, even the occa- 
sional indulgence of a musical evening^ protracted to a late 
hcmr of the night by the irresistible charm of Mrs. Sheridan's 
voices was duly paid for by subtracting an equal portion from 
the time usually allotted to sleep; so that not even thb-— 
hb strongest temptation — had force sufficient to withdraw 
him, fi>r a single unaccounted moment, from the ri^ per- 
fi>rmance of hb allotted task. 
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When, therefore^ on hb election to a Tellowship m Eton. 
College, in 1785, Dr. Benjamin Heath determined to resign 
the Mastership of Harrow, the eyes of roost of the connectiooi 
of the school naturally fell on Mr* Drury; and, for the first 
time for a hundred years or more^ it was thought quite un* 
necessary to look to Eton; nor, indeed, did any gentlemaa 
from thence offer himself as a successor. Mr. Drury was»* 
nevertheless, not elected unanimously. For, although Dr. 
Parr, who had retired to Stanmore on Dr. Heath's election^ 
and who had afterwards removed to Norwich, does not appear, 
to have come forward as a candidate, yet was his name pro-; 
posed by bis friends among the trustees. Both as a native of 
the place, a pupil, and afterwards an instructor in the school^, 
independent of his great eminence in learning, his claims were 
undoubtedly great ; and, about this time^ he either had quitted 
Of was about to quit Norwich, and retire to Hatton. His 
friends, therefore, made an attempt to seat him iii the vacant, 
chair at Harrow; but we are not aware that he used any. 
exertions of his own in aid of their eflbrts. 

Dr. B. Heath had retained the mastership fourteen years^ 
and had educated some very eminent men at Harrow. The 
present Earl Spencer was his private pupil; and he never, 
received any other in that capacity. The Earls of Hardwicke . 
and Harrowby were among the statesmen whom Harrow sent, 
forth during his supremacy. He abolished the custom oC 
shooting for the silver arrow, so long an ancient observance 
at the place; and substituted public speaking in its stead. 
The vicinity of Harrow to the metropolis caused a conflux of 
disorderly characters at the archery exhibitions, which excited, 
tlie more curiosity from the strangeness of the spectacle, aS; 
archery was very little practised as an English pastime, at 
that period ; and its abolition was therefore probably a wise^ 
although not a popular, measure. 

Mr. Drury had just completed his thirty-sixth year when, 
he obtained the head mastership. He had been so inter- 
woven with his brother-in-law and predecessor in all their 
views regarding the studies of the place, that little or no im- 
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mediate change was made in the sjgtem; and snch improre- 
ments as in the progress of time suggested themsdves were 
the firuits of experience^ united with obsenratioo c^ those 
general alterations in manners and sentiments in which the 
minds even of school-boys participate with those of their 
elders. As we purpose to recur to this pobt, we will simply 
BOW enumerate the names of those most coospicuous as states* 
men, men of rank, or possessing personal claims to distinction, 
who were brought up at Harrow during the years included 
in Dr. Druiy's mastership, excluding those already in* 
odentally mentioned. Among these we find the Dukes of 
Devonshire, late of Dorset, Sutherland % Manchester, Graf- 
ton, Hamilton; the Marquises of Headfort^ and late of 
Abercom ; the Earis of Verulam, Ripon *, Aberdeen *, 
Clare *, Bradford, Powlett, Onslow, Roden, Pembroke^ late 
Plymouth, Delaware^ Bandon, Mount Edgecnmbe, Win- 
terton, Jersey; Lords Althorp^ Palmerston, Duncannon, late 
Royston % late Lilford *, Arden % Calthorpe *, late Byron, 
liowther, late Powersoourt, Burgfaersh, Northland, Polti- 
roore^ Ranclifle% Bury, late Monson, and Macdonald; 
Bishops of Lichfield^ and Rochester; Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
John Richardson*, Sir Edward Hyde East^, Sir Thomas 
Adand, Sir Charles Lemon, Right Hon. William Hamil- 
ton *, Mr. William Spencer, Right Hon. Robert Gordon, 
Sir George Shee^ George Dawson, Henry Ellis, the present 
Master of t&e Rolls (Sir Charles Pepys^ the present Mr. 
Spencer Perceval *, Mr. Chandos Leigh *, Mr. Tighe *, late 
Rev. Robert Bland, and numerous others^ of whose names 
no small prq>orU<m' will go down to posterity, either in poli- 
tical or in literary hutory. Of the genius of Lord Byron, 
Dr. Drury, as may be seen in a letter of his inserted in 
Moore's Life of the noble poet, took early note ; although the 
indications he gave of it while a schoolboy were perceptible 
to few besides. Of Sir Robert Ped, very soon after his 

* WclMfcvr«Mfcc4viihaaafUritk Um BMnct aT IhoM wte wtra tar^n p«w 
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leaving school, he spoke almost propheticallj to the late Mr. 
Perceval. One of the most promising of his papils lor 
abilities was the first Lord Royston (for the present Lord 
Hardwicke has survived two sons), who, had he lived, would 
probably have been a very remarkable man. He was drowned 
in the Baltic, soon after he attained full age^ not until he had 
given earnest of a very powerful understanding; and evidenced, 
especially, his classical attainments by a valuable translation of 
the Cassandra of Lycophron, executed while he was at Cam* 
bridge. His uncle, the Right Hon. Charles Yorke^ himself 
a very accomplished scholar, as well as his father, took very 
great interest in his progress, and showed many marks of 
attention to his preceptor. The present Bishop of Lichfield 
and Sir John Richardson (now retired from the Bench, of 
which he was late one of the brightest ornaments,) were also 
pupils who seem to have excited a very strong interest and 
expectation in their tutor. 

Mr. Drury's correspondence was, from the nature of his 
situation, although very extensive among persons of 'high 
literary distinction, yet so mixed up with matters of the most 
private and confidential description, that, if it had been pre- 
served, it would probably furnish but little available help to 
the biographer ; and, in point of fact, even the little assist- 
ance it might have fqrnislied has been lost to him, owing to 
the almost indiscriminate habit of deittroying letters which a 
high sense of delicacy early engendered, and which he con- 
tinued to practise after the principal motive had ceased, by 
his retirement from public life, to have any force. Of his 
own letters to various friends and correspondents, many, 
doubtless,' exist, which, if collected, would reflect in strong 
colours the amiable and excellent quiJities of his heart and 
mind. Among such as have come to the knowledge of the 
writer of the present memoir is a series addressed to the 
learned and accomplished author of the *' Res gestse AnglcH 
rum in HibemiA,'' with whom, during the latter years of his 
life, he carried on a frequent correspondence on the subject 
of Ireland ; a part of the United Kingdom of which he had 
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mnch personal knowledge^ and fi>r the political welfare of 
which he ever entertained the warmest interest. . 

Dr. Dnuys success as head roaster was not^ at first, Tery 
rapid. He continued some jears without any unusual degrtit 
of encouragement but that drawn from his own mind, and 
the opinions of his most sensible firiends, who always expressed 
their conviction that such unremitting diligenoe and matured 
judgment as he displayed must, sooner or later, bear a bounti- 
ful harvest Such anticipations' were, at length, amply realised ; 
and, about the beginning (^ the century^ Harrow School, 
which, for some previous years, had rapidly advanced, at* 
tained a degree c^cdebrity altogether unknown in the eailier 
periods of its hbtory. The number of schoUurs exceeded three 
hundred and fifty; and it was crowded by members c^ the 
families of tlie first persons both of professional eminence and 
hereditary honours and property. But there were^ at that 
time, domestic reasons, principally such as were connected with 
the health of Mrs. Drury, which made him determine, at the 
very time of his'greatest success, to prepare for retirement ; and 
he fixed tlie term of twenty years from the time of his enter* 
ing on the duties oC the head mastership as the close of his 
labours in education. At the expiration of that period, in 
the spring of 1805, he accordingly sent in his resignation; 
and, having made up his mind on the point, was deaf to 
eveiy entreaty — and many, indeed, were made him •— that he 
would add yet a few years more to the extent of his public 
services. At the commencement of the Easter recess, in that 
year (1805^ he vacated the mastership, having passed a 
longer portion of life in the business of instruction, including 
his services as assistant master, than any of his predecessor^ 
except Dr. Brian, a^. the beginning of the preceding century.. 

The last closing of the book of the last day's lesson in the 
school of Harrow was a trying scene, not only to his own 
feelings, but to those of all assembled around him. Among 
other, favourite scholars, whom he left behind him on quitting 
Harrow, were the present Earl Clare, late Lord Byron, and 
Mr« opencer Perceval, son of the minister. 
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<*If ever,^ says Lord Byron (in a note expressive of regard 
for his preceptor), <* this imperfect record of my feelings 
should reach his eyes, let it remind him of one who never 
thinks upon him, but with gratitude and veneration, — of 
one who would more gladly boast of having been his pupil^ 
i^ by more closely following his injunctions, he could reflect 
any honour on his instructor.** It remains to be mentioned^ 
that the Harrow scholars, as a body, presented their friend 
and master with some very beautiful and expensive memorials^ 
in silver, on his departure. 

In consequence of Dr. Drury's having (perhaps impru- 
dently) announced his intention of quitting the mastership at 
a given period, tlie school, ahhough well filled at the time 
of his depaniure, yet had not the sreat redundance for. 
which it had been famed before his resolution of retiring had 
been pretty generally published abroad. He had succeeded 
in his object of realising a moderate independence for the 
declining years of life; but It is an erroneous statement in the 
Life of Dr. Parr, that this early associate of his in tlie labours, 
of tuition at Harrow '* accumulated a large fortune.** The 
fact was far otherwise. During the sixteen years of life in 
which he taught with Drs. Sumner and Heath, the number of 
pupils allowed to reside in the houses of assistant-masters was. 
extremely limited. Again, the retirement of Dr. Heath pro* 
duced, for the time, a considerable defalcation in the number, 
of scholars ; and Dr. Drury*s celebrity, so justly earned, as 
head master of Harrow, was not of such rapid growth, but 
that some few years elapsed before that loss was repaired : so 
tliat the whole of what he acquired was the result of profes- 
sional success, aided by prudence, during little more than- 
half the term of his head mastership; and it is material that 
this should be known, in order to guard against the exagger- 
ated conception which is very generally entertained of the, 
magnitude and rapid growth of fortunes realised in the 
business of public tuition. The investments made by Dn 
Drury, during the few years that he was actually accumulat- 
ing, were principally in land, and (with the exception of a. 
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uogle estate at Ottery) all in his own parish ofDawlish; a 
part of the country which he was induced to select for his 
residence, partly by the attraction of its natural beauties^ but 
principally for the sake of Mrs. Drury*s healdi, of which the 
air of her native county always operated as a restorative. 

It is natural that we should here introduce some remarks 
on the general mode of education pursued by thu distin- 
guished teacher of youth. As regarded the general clas- 
sical studies of the school, they were much the same as at 
Eton and elsewhere; though more especially similar to those 
of Eton, a^ three successive masters from thence — Thackeray, 
Sumner, and Heath — had modelled the school very much 
on the then existing pattern there. There was less of philo- 
sophical criticism on the niceties of language in our great 
schools, some years since^ afforded to the upper classes ; but 
we should, perhaps, be justified in saying that there was a 
closer attention to general grammatical accuracy in all the 
classes generally. The Greek language has very much taken 
the place of Latin in our days ; and, what was quite unknown 
forty years since, there is now many a young Greek philologist 
who reaitiy cannot write half a page of grammatical Latin, 
it was Dr. Drury's system to hold a very even balance be- 
tween the different branches of classical attainment. His 
philological remarks were acute and instructive ; but he never 
allowed them to occupy too great a portion of tiie time apprcH 
priated to the examination of an upper class : his impression 
was, that the number who really drew much profit from them 
must always be very limited, and that too much of the time 
of others should not be sacrificed for them. In reading the 
poets, especially the Greek tragedians, he was fond of illus- 
trating their sentiments or descriptions, by citations from our 
own poets ; whil^ at the same time, he invariably pointed out 
all the passages which the more servile Romans had imitated 
or translated from their prototypes. He was peculiarly happy 
in a perspicuous mode of opening the beauties of poetical 
figure^ and the propriety of metaphor. He encouraged Latin 
prose, in which his own style was remarkably chaste. The 
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English essay was a favourite exerdse with him ; tod, altkoagt 
doomed to read an immense proportion of sad trtsH i^ ^* 
amining the compositions in that branch, h^ haa always the 
satisfaction of having among his scholars a few td whoni it 
was evidently a very improving study; and for whos6 ca-^ 
couragement, as well as to excite a spirit of emulation in 
others, he introduced the practice of occasionally reading 
over in public the best of those compositions. SometimcSf 
also, he applied the same mode of encouragement to the 
authors of the most successful efforts in English verse ; but 
here he found that a very moderate stiAiulus was iuffideftti 
for that the supply of no very superior article would sboni 
be likely to exceed the demand. lA the corrective dis-' 
cipline of the school he introduced a Very considerable 
change. Had this been done now, when all take u|)6n 
themselves to pass judgment on matters in which they have' 
no experience, and, usually, with c6nfidence rising in pro^' 
portion to their want of acquaintance with the subject, his 
system would have been esteemed kss the result of his 6Wn 
reflections, than of concession to external fashion aiid opinion. 
Such was not the case, when, forty years ago or more, hi 
exempted the upper classes, to a depth in the schtel before 
unprecedented, from corporal chastisement He then acted' 
exclusively on the conclusions of his own experience in tlii 
government of boj's, although he might have adduced thii' 
authority of Quintilian in support of his views of the sufy^ 
ject: — " Fere negligentia pocdagogorum ** (says thdt wilter) 
<<sic emendari (pueros) videtur, ut pueri non fac^re quae reidta' 
sunt, cogaiitur, sed cur non fecerint, puniantur.** And, if #e 
bear in mind that the " negligently" thus spoken ot is, iini& 
us, usually the fault of system, not the neglect by ihdividukfi^ 
and limiting, also, the application of the axiom to the businesi' 
of study, it must be admitted that, where classes are alloi^ed tb' 
become so inconveniently large that it seldom cohies t6 the idAi 
of each individual boy to be examined, the strongest tempt- 
ation to idleness and ignorance is held out to him ; and, In 
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such case^ it will be ratber for the accidental discovery of n^* 
ligence that he is oonrectcd^ than for want of any exertion which • 
his teacher had a jast right to expect. The power of marking 
each boy's uidividual progress, according to his abilities^ b lost 
in such a system. But a degree of proficiency whichy in one 
boy, is a sign of industry, is, in another, equally symptomatic 
of indolence. If the general discipline of great schools in 
England is not objectionable in its nature, (and it would be 
hard to say that it was so^ while the objections almost inTB- 
riably proceed from those who neither are^ nor ever have been, 
the subjects of it, and know very little about it,) still, where 
schools become overburdened in respect of numbers, there it 
often a great want of discrimination in the application of such 
discipline^ which renders the remark of Quintilian only too fit 
for adaptation to ourselves. Other modes of exacting penal- 
ties from youth, for their faults or omissions, are, by requiring 
long translations or transcripts from school-books, or the 
committmg to memory of certain portions of classical authors ; 
and, after these, still remains that of recurring to the mere 
sense of shame by persuasion or censure, or by the skilful 
and economical distribution of prabe. The mischief of set- 
ting boys to transcribe, or even to get by rote, in the way of 
punishment, is, that it breeds a great distaste for the authors; 
and superinduces the vile habit of running over the words 
as rapidly as the pen-can move^ or the tongue give utterance, 
without applying any meaning to them whatsoever. This 
habit, once acquired, unfortunately spreads over tbe whole 
course of study ; and a hasty inattention to the real sense of 
writers, to which youth, fi^om so many causes, is liable, is apt 
to be engendered, even where it never might have arisen 
spontaneously. It is very rare for a boy to relish a fine 
image in a poet, to be warmed by a noble sentiment in a 
moralist, or have his apprehension sharpened by a nice dis-. 
tinction in a grammarian, after having been doomed to the 
drudgery of transcribing ; which is generally performed in the 
spirit, though without the care, of a clerk copying an inden- 
ture. Dr. Drury seems to have entertained similar views of the 
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subject, since he but rarely imposed this kind of penalty on the 
boys more immediately under his own eye. Hb system of 
governing the upper cksscs, and, in some measure^ the whole 
school, may be said to have been almost exclusively by the 
tongue. In this he was, indeed, eminently successful. But, 
while we bestow its just meed of praise on that success^ it it 
fair to admit, tliat the fortunate result produced by one master, 
very remarkably qualified by nature and attainment to pursue 
such a system, does not mark it out for general adoption by alL 
The subject of our memoir was gifted with great acuteness of 
insight into the minds of youth: lie knew well what chords 
to toudi, what sensibilities to arouse^ in different individuals. 
His general harangues, at times when there existed any 
spirit of turbulence, or when he was apprehensive of any 
prevalence of bad habits, or run of folly, temporary, but 
pernicious, were admirably suited to their purpose; and 
so dead and still was tlie silence on such occasions, as to 
prove the strong interest which tlie boys took in hearing 
every word, however incul|)atory of themselves, which fell 
from him. His skill in keeping up tlie respectful attention 
of his juvenile audience was very conspicuous. The argu* 
.ment was short and conclusive; it was followed by some 
illustrative anecdote, in their admission of the application 
of which the youths seemed to feel they were exercising thttr 
own reason. If the case admitted it, die culprits were shamed 
out of their folly by an indirect ridicule^ which showed them 
the absurdity of their own conduct, in the general consent of 
all around. The more hortatory parts invariably fell back 
on the strongest moral and religious principles, as the rules of 
action in life. Again, in his more private admonitions to indi* 
vidual boys, there was something truly parental ; much kind- 
ness, but great seriousness, mixed with appeals to those feelings 
which are best excited when no publicity causes distress for 
the open expression of them. It is in allusion to such private 
admonitions, that one who unfortunately did not turn them to 
the best account — Lord Byron — thus speaks, in hb Notes 
to Childe Harold : ~- *' I believe no one could or can bd 
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more Miscbed to Harrow than I always have been, with 
reason. A part of the tipie passed there was the happiest of 
mj life; aod my preceptor, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury, was 
the best and wordiiest friend I ever possessed ; whose wam-i 
ings I have remembered but too well, though too late^ when 
I have erred ; and whose counsels I have but followed when 
I hax'e done well or wisely.** 

We have been somewhat diffuse on this head, since the 
Astinctive character of Dr. Drury, as a teacher, is very 
closely connected with it; and, as a result it may be safely 
asserted tha^ without at present adverting to literary distino* 
tions, no place of education in England ever sent into the 
world, in proportion, a greater number of right-minded, ho« 
■ourable English gentlemen than Harrow, under such dis- 
cipline. It is obvious that the faculty of persuasion has a 
less certain issue, in the mere act of teaching, than in the 
regulation of conduct, and formation of moral habits : few 
can employ it in both cases systematically, without confound-^ 
ingi in the minds of tlie young, the degrees of culpability 
which should attach to omissions or errors of different kinds, 
having little apparent relation one to another. It is impos* 
sible so to graduate praise and censure as to have tliem always 
doly apportioned to the several degrees of merit and delin-' 
qnenqr* To speak to a boy, occasionally, of negligence iq 
study, as destructive of future prospects, and even as dis^ 
honourable to his parents, while it is derogatory to hb own 
character, b very proper, and has its season and use : but, if 
the many acts of omission, necessarily arising at that age, are ' 
to be usually treated as matters for expostulation, in lieu of 
all other penalty, words will soon lose their effect; and offences 
of rery unequal magnitude will seem to be visited with the 
same indiscriminate reprehension. 

The substitution, by Dr. Heath, of public speaking, at 
Harrow, before large assembled audiences, in place of the 
ancient custom of shooting for the silver arrow, has been 
before adverted to. During the mastership of Dr. Drury 
considerable emulati<m was excited, among the elder youths 
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to excel in elocution ; and continuedf with Increasing foroc^ 
(during the whole twenty years that he held it. Public spcBk^ 
ing at schools has, in general, been a very heavy business: 
the awkward and constrained manner of the young orators 
often renders it rather painftil than otherwise to witness thdr 
efforts. But the number of those who^ during that period,* 
acquired certain degrees of ease* grace, and force of deliTeij, 
was so large in proportion to others, whom no practice or 
instruction could improve in tlie accomplislimen^ that the 
Harrow speeches acquired a celebrity, and drew togetlier a 
confluence of auditors, altogether unprecedented in any other- 
place of education. This attention to school speaking, under 
a preceptor in the art, who was himself much distinguished 
for his oratorial powers, was not without its good efleA tt 
could not supply ideas, or enrich language to any great ex«> 
tent (although something would necessarily adhere to the 
mind out of that which was recited with strong feelings of 
interest), but it undoubtedly gave much ease and confidence ;- 
and Harrow had long to boast of a very great proportion of 
the best speakers in tlie two Houses of Parliament. Fhrnn' 
Mr. Perceval and Lord Harrowby, some of the earliest who^ 
practised it at this school, down to Sir Robert Peel, one of 
the latest of those who studied it under Dr. Drury, there' 
was ample cause to justify and applaud the attention paid to' 
the study. Nor have there been wanting, either in the pulpit 
or at the bar, gentlemen, who have had reason to look back 
with much satisfaction to their early efforts of elocution aC' 
Harrow speeches. ' i / 

The subject of our memoir did not often appear bm a 
preacher : indeed, so closely did he adhere to the one pro* 
fessional business of his life, as his proper place and caHin|^ 
and so wholly devote himself to it, as to leave him neither 
time nor opportunity for coming before the public eye as an 
author or a divine. It was his custom to borrow the pulpit 
of the parish church two or three times in the year ; upon' 
which occasions, as the instruction of the parishioners morm 
properly belonged to others, he usually chose such a subjectt; 

c 4 
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and handled it in such a manner, as he conceiyed best 
adapted to the ages and understandings of the younger part of 
his audience^ most likely to attract their attention, and best 
calculated for their moral improvement; his general object 
being to enforce purity of thought and action, on the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Gospel. The impression produced by 
his discourses was always considerable; and, though youth b 
not commonly very tolerant of sermons, yet the uniform atten- 
tion with which his addresses from the pulpit were received 
by that class of his auditors would have surprised every one 
accustomed to see the usual impatience and restlessness of 
boyhood. 

Dr. George Butler, of Sydney College^ Cambridge, was 
placed in the chair vacated by Dr. Drury ; his appointment 
being made by tlie Archbishop of Canterbury, as visiter, on 
an equality of voices among the electors between him and a 
rival candidate. A most amiable and accomplished successor, 
himself too, become emeritus^ and retired to his preferment a 
few years before the decease of his prcftTicessor. Like most 
new masters, he, too. Lad somewhat of the petulance of youth 
to contend with on his first accession to his post : a circum* 
stance which drew forth an admirable admonitory letter, on 
their improper conduct, to the upper scholars of Harrow, 
from their late revered preceptor, who addressed them from 
his retirement. This affectionate appeal to their better sense 
and feelings was acknowledged, with much gratitude and 
respect, in a well-written reply, signed by all the upper boys 
whom he had left behind him. 

<* Post impetratam studiis quietem, quam per viginti annos 
erudiendis juvenibus impenderat,** (as Quintilian says of him- 
self and to which Dr. Drury might have added sixteen years 
more, if he included those before he acted as principal,) he 
retired in 1805 to the southern coast of Devon, and com- 
menced those habits of life, which, subject only to the changes 
incidental to the gradual advance of age, he pursued during 
his last thirty years. His little domain at Cockwood, in the 
parish of Dawlishi consisted of three not very abrupt swells 
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of ground, with narrow dingles between tbem, and below thif^ 
towards the estuary of the Exe, a gentle sloping lawn to the 
beach of the river : the house standing nearly on the strand» 
and having all the picturesque rising land behind it. The 
decoration of this ground, by raising plantations, or opening 
little glades ; by excluding the distant scenery in one' plac^ 
to produce a greater effect in another ; and by all the resources 
of what has been termed the art of landscape-gardenmi^ 
formed one of the most constant amusements he indulged in* 
The place itself presented very peculiar advantages for such 
pleasing occupation. One eminence commanded sea and coast 
views, extending nearly from Portland to Torbay : another 
side the woods of Mamhead and Powderham, backed by the 
ridge of Haldon. Again, from other parts might be seen 
the whole course of the river Exe^ from Exeter to the sea, 
with its capacious estuary of two miles wide, immediately be- 
low the spectator, the water enlivened by shippings and the 
banks diversified by woods, houses, and villages. The whole 
of this little domain, exclusive of some farms more distanty 
did not reach one hundred acres ; but the taste of the owner 
had assisted nature in improving the efiect of the sceneiy, 
both within and without, to the delight of every visiter. In 
one place the river was seen in its broad expanse ; in another 
point, just detected through the foliage. On one side an 
entire range of rich country, elsewhere some one village, with 
its grey tower, as if on a lake surrounded by wood. The 
taste which produced these pleasing results was in some mea* 
sure natural to its possessor, but had been improved by con* 
versations with Repton, and others of name in these pursuitSf 
whom he at one period met not unfrequently at Harrow. He 
was an excellent judge of the effects of light and shades and 
the disposition of wood and water in natural scenery : and 
when he made excursions, they were more frequendy^ among 
\];ietired and picturesque scenes, than those elaborately ornament- 
ed by men ; and among such it was a source of much amuse- 
ment to him to exemplify the principles and remarks of 
Gilpin and Uvedale Pricey from the open book of nature. 
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• 
To these pursuits be for some years added those of farmings 
taking into his own occupation a farm which he possessed, of 
about three hundred acres, of no very productive soil, about 
a mile from the place of his residence, more to the advantage 
of health from exercise than to the enriching of his pocket 
by agriculture. Dr. Drnry had always some inclination for 
tlib amusement; and even during the latter years of his 
laborious life at Harrow, he had his little farm in Devon to 
run down to in his vacations, and to grow his own wheat, 
feed his own sheep^ and press his own cider. This had led' 
him into some occasional correspondence with Lord Somer« 
ville^ and, we believe, with Sir John Sinclair also, in the 
more palmy days of agriculture ; and the former, speaking 
of him in one of his publications, hints a translation of Colu- 
mdla as a good task for his sixth form, to be revised by the 
rather rare combination of a scholar and practical agricul* 
tttrist; a proposal not likely to suit the taste of boys, and for 
the performance of which, as apart from tMr studies, the 
master had certainly no spare time. After he had contracted 
these occupations into a narrower space, he entered on the 
duties of a county magistrate^ in which he was exceeded by 
lew, in temper, judgment, and discretion ; nor did he wholly 
retire from them until the last five or six years of his life. 
Within doors, the enjoyment of a well-furnished library, the 
delight which he took in music, especially when he had any 
young female visiters, proficients in the art, added to the 
society of a wife of a most rare and cultivated understandings 
e£Rpctoally excluded all sense of weariness. It was not his 
custom to go very much into general society : but the southern 
coast of Devon was so much frequented, especially before the 
conduswD of the war, by strangers from different parts of the 
island, that he had often the pleasure of receiving old and 
valued friends, both pupils and others, at his retreat; and 
statesmen, lawyers, and divines have carried away very pleas* 
ing recollections of the spot Among his immediate neigh* 
bourse some only temporary, others permanent, residents^ 
were several gentlemen of taste and literature. At the houses 
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of his friend and pupil Sir Thomas Acland* and Mn CSiarlea 
Hoare, of Luscombet near Dawlish^ he was enabled to enjoj 
the society, not only of his well-informed hostSi but also 
of the many eminent and agreeable visiters who frequented 
their mansions. He had excellent intellectual neighbours ia 
the late Sir William Watson, a l^Ir. Swete of Ozton Houses' 
and the late Sir George Dallas, who resided for some few years 
at Dawlish ; and few things interested him more of late years 
than passing an occasional hour with Sir William Grant, tha 
retired Master of the Rolls, who chose hb retirement at the 
same place, at the house of his brother-in-law, the venerable 
Admiral Schank, and afterwards of his sister, the admiral's 
widow, where he died. Dr. Drury*s own brother-in-law, and 
predecessor in the Harrow mastership. Dr. Benjumin Heathy 
also spent the few last years of his life at Dawlish, much to 
the satisfaction and happiness of his relations ; and here^ too^ 
at a litde marine villa in the immediate neighbourhood, whidi 
he had purchased for (what he deemed) the cradle of hb old 
age^ although destined to be rocked in it only for one or two 
short seasons, he entered into terms of great intimacy with 
the late Colonel Johnes of Hafod, one of the most accom-t 
plished of men, and attractive of companions ; ^to whom hb 
son-in-law, Mr. Merivale^ who Imd himself for some years 
previously, enjoyed the happiness of the colonel's friendship 
and correspondence, had the satisfaction of first introducing 
him. 

The Memoir of the cdebrated Edmund Kean, the tragedian^' 
which appeared in the last volume of our Annual Biography, 
contains, we have every reason to believe^ a perfectly correct 
account of the circumstances which led to Dr. Drury's first 
becoming acquainted with that great actor, and to hb subse* 
quent instrumentality in establbhmg him on the boards of 
the chief London theatre ; so that much of what it woold 
otherwbe have been our duty to states with refifrence to those 
circumstances, it would now be an idle waste of words to 
repeat. In various other statements which have appeared 
before the public^ we have seen intermixed so mudi of what 
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if altogeCber &Ise and unfounded, that we gladly take this op- 
portunity of cautioning our readers against placing the slightest 
dependence on any of them. It is undoubtedly the truth, 
that the earliest notice ever taken by Dr. Drury of the per- 
former — the first time that ever his name, or his existence, was 
known to him — was during the Exeter season of 1810-11, 
when (as is seen in the Memoir already referred to) Kean 
was acting on the boards of that city's theatre. That h^ 
about the same time, attracted the notice of Mn Nation — 
himself acknowledged by all who knew him to be a most 
discerning dramatic critic — is also true; as it maybe (though 
of thb we are not so sure), that it was Mr. Nation %ho firdt 
introduced him to Dr. Druiy's personal acquaintance. How- 
ever that may be^ we are at least certain that the admiratioi^ 
amounting to a degree of enthusiasm, with which the Doctor 
was inspired in witnessing his performances, was owing to no 
previous commendation of others — that his first sight of him 
on the stage was purely accidental — that his subsequent repe- 
tition of visits to the theatre, night after night, till he had 
beheld him in a very extensive range of characters, was pro- 
duced by a continually increasing conviction of his vast natural 
genius — and^that his mention of* him to Mr. Grenfell-»a 
circumstance firom which may be dated the whole of his brilliant 
career of fortune and popularity — was made at a casual meet- 
ing with that gentleman (then one of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement of Drury-lane Theatre), in the house of a mutual 
friend, when on a vbit of Mr. GrenfelPs to Devonshire^ in 
the autumn of 1813. From what has already been recorded 
of Dr. Drury*s peculiar taste and accomplishments, as well 
as of some of his earliest and most agreeable associations, 
there is little reason to be surprised at the ardour of his ad- 
miration, and the eloquence of those praises which were thus 
rendered, undoubtedly, the immediate cause of Kean's ad- 
▼ancement to the summit of a provincial actor's ambition. 
But not all the success of his endeavours reflects so much 
credit on Dr. Drury for the excellent judgment which dictated 
them, as for the generous and active benevolence which, after 
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be had once opened a way to the attainment of hit object 
would not tuffer him to relax his effinrts, although under * 
circnmstanees (for a time) of groit discouragement, till he 
enjoyed the full triumph of their accomplishment. And 
it is still more highly to his honour, that not even after he had 
witnessed the realisation of his warmest wishes in the entire 
dominion which the actor soon acquired over the minds of his 
audience, did he suffer his zeal to grow cool, or hb vigilance 
to slumber. On the contrary, fully aware, as he was, by his 
own experience of the world, as well as by his observation of 
Kean*s peculiar character, of the dangers to which his ve^ 
astonishing career of success must of necessity expose him, 
it was long before lie ceased — and not until too painfully con- 
vinced of the utter hopelessness of the task — from the endea^ 
vour, by his advice and countenance, to avert the sad ship- 
wreck of fortune and reputation which it was at length hb 
affliction to witness. The patronage of the great and the 
affluent, which was sure to follow the high tide of his glory. 
Dr. Drury well knew to be a circumstance likely rather to 
augment the perils of his situation, than to add solidity to 
the fabric of hb fame; and it was accordingly in the society 
of some few friends, whose rank and station in life were not 
so far above bis own level as to preclude all hope of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from familiar and confidenUal inter- 
course, that it was for a time the Doctor's favourite object 
to domesticate hb favourite actor. Among these hb sqn-in- 
law Mr. Merivale, and his friends Mr. Uttcrson and Mr. 
Halls the painter, may be named, as having seconded, by 
their strongest endeavours, hb benevolent intentions, and 
also as having participated most feelingly in his regret (or 
the failure of their principal object ; and when to these names 
b added that of the noble and learned Lord who now pre- 
sides in the Court of King's Bench, where he then practised 
as an advocate — himself no mean or incompetent judge of 
theatrical excellence, and ever one of Kean's warmest ad- 
mirers — it will be at once felt how great was the obligation 
of gratitude, which it is only justice to the actor's memory to 
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admit dint he waK never unwilling or slow to acknowledge^ 
though unhappily not gifted with the prudence which could 
Hlone have rendered it aTailable. 

We now willingly turn from a subject, in many respects so 
painful, to subjoin a brief notice <^ some few remaining par- 
ticulars^ which will senre to complete our sketch of the 
amiable Subject of this Memoir. 

Musie, as we have before obsenred, was ever a source of 
great delight to him. His taste was averse to the modem 
fripperjr and ornament with which it b so often overlaid. 
The simple and sublime ever commanded his most willing 
homage. Hb own vocal powers were fine^ and he rarely 
passed a day, until extreme old age, without exercising them 
for an hour or so, accompanying himself if he happened to 
be alone, on the piano. It was in sacred music tha^ when 
alone, he took the greatest pleasure. Hb venerable friend 
Richard Allott, late Dean of Raphoe, celebrated for his 
taste in thb art, was mudi with him during one summer; and 
a beautiful sight it was to behold the two fine old men — the 
Dean was a most apostolic figure -^ standing up and singing 
the Nan nobit Domine for grace before they sat down to table. 
These pursuits at home were varied by occasional absences. 
For some time after he quitted Harrow, he frequented Lon- 
don at least once In two years, and was sure of a most cordial 
reception from those who had formed a strong attachment to 
him in earlier years, and from none more in the metropolb than 
from hb old pupil, Mr. PercevaL In addition to this, too^ 
he much enjoyed the society he met at the house of his son- 
in-law; consisting^ in very great part, of gentlemen of the bar 
who have since become very eminent; among whom, the 
conversation of Mr., now Lord Denman, always greatly in- 
terested him. The ancient music, too^ had great attractions 
for him, as had the theatre about the time when Mr. Kean had, 
by his recommendation, been established at Drury Lane, as 
already mentioned. In <he year 1814, he took a tour over 
the greater part of Ireland ; the ultimate object of which was a 
visit to the hospitable mansion of one of Mrs. Drury's brothers, 
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the late Admiral Heatb, then and for manj jeara reudent 
at Fahan, near Deny. While engaged in thi% which waa 
his second excursion to the sister ishindf of whidi manj 
agreeable reminiscences are preserved in a M& Journal^ still 
in existencci he did not miss the opportunity of renewing 
many valued acquaintances formed in the course of his public 
life ; and on his return fay the Cumberland lake% he called 
at Calgarthy to see^ after an interval of very many year% his 
own early instructor and friend, Richard Watson, Bishop of 
LIanda£ They passed some time in conversation together, 
and the worthy bishop, on seeing him to his carriage, took a 
rather solemn and affecting farewell; expressing his sense 
that their parting was, from the distance of their residences, 
probably a final one in this world, and adduig his reasons 
why he believed that his own continuance here n^as quickly 
drawing to a close — as indeed proved to be the case. To 
check, however, the feelings which such a farewell might 
superinduce, he philosophically exclaimed, as he shook hands 
with his parting guest, in the words of the poet : — - 

<< Tn IM qu«ticrts, fdra ncfiu ! qucm mihi, qacm tibi 
FiMmdiidolcriBl!" 

In the last ten years of his life. Dr. Druiy was only twice 
absent for any time from Devonshire, both times in Shrop- 
shire, from whence hb fondness for romantic scenery .carried 
him over eveiy part of the mountainous dbtricts of North 
Wales, except the ascent of mountains. He had also there 
the opportunity of bang introduced to one who may perhaps 
with justice be named as the first classical instructor of the 
present day — Mr. Archdeacon Butler, of Shrewsbury* 

It is not one of the least remarkable circumstances in the 
life of Dr. Drury, considering his peculiar station, charac- 
ter, and connections, that he can scarcely be said ever to 
have held any diurch preferment. Once, indeed, at the 
request of his highly-valued friend, the first Lord lilfordf 
he accepted of two small contiguous livings in Northampton- 
shire, on condition of resigning them in favour of a son of 
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his patrooy the Hod. F* Powj^ whai be should be in fiill 
orders, which he performed accordinglj* Over his petroa 
himself he preached a Tery beautiful funeral discourse aC 
Lilford in 1800; and a learned and eloquent yisitation sermoa 
before the Bishop of Peterborough at Oundle, made him 
Givourablj known to the clergy of that diocese : but his con- 
nection with it was very short, and necessarily of litde advan- 
tage to him. The only other post he ever held in the church 
was of still less vaTue^ — the prebendal stall of Dultingcot 
in the cathedral of Wells, one turn of presentation to which 
fell to the crown on the elevation of f)r. W. Jackson to the 
see of Oxford, when it was bestowed on Dr. Drury by Mn 
Perceval, in earnest, merely, of better .intentions, which he 
did not live to accomplish. That a scholar of eminence, and 
an instructor of such deservedly extended fame^ should never 
have been rewarded in any way for his labours of thirty-six 
consecutive years in public education, has created some 
surprise^ and drawn forth remarks not very fitvourable 
to those in whom the disposal of the dignities of the 
church has been vested. Had he not prudentially been 
his own patr6n, as far as securing some provision for sup- 
porting hu station in society. Dr. Drury must have been held 
up to public notice as an instance of the gross^t neglect 
on the part of those who have the distribution of ecclesiastical 
benefits. Had Lc indeed been induced to have represented 
to Lord Liverpool the intentions in his favour of Mr. Per- 
ceval, already alluded to^ and which were most unfortunately 
frustrated by the sudden and tragic death of that statesman, 
it seems scarcely possible but that his wishes, his fair and 
honourable claims, would have met with the attention they 
deserved. That Mr. Perceval, whose regard for his tutor 
was of the warmest kind, would not have left the thing 
undone^ had he lived, there is every reason to presume. 
At the vacancy of the Deanery of Canterbury, when Dr. An- 
drewes was appointed, he made very strong application to the 
late Duke of Portland for his friend, without his knowledge; 
but other interests had already prevailed. When he himself 
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Stood at the lieliiit not lo^g after, he personally introdooed tlia 
subject to Dr. Druiy, and nientioning three cases, which ui^ 
avoidable drcamstanbes leqaired should be first attended to^ 
he told him plainly, tha^ those things done, his turn came 
next; in the mean dme pressing his acceptance, as a mere 
token or keepsake, of the small honorary post above men- 
tioned. But Mr. Perceval was unfortunately cut off before he 
had the opportunity of redeeming tliis voluntary promise; 
and Dr. Drury was too much shaken in spirits by the loss of 
one to whom he was most sincerely attached, to allow the 
alteration of his <iwn prospects to occupy any portion of 
his thoughts, so as to form the ground of an application to 
liis successors m office. The question, indeed, why he re- 
mained thus V rewarded, was occasionally put to him, not 
always in the best taste, by some among those who had themh 
selves been more sucoefafoL To such enquiries he usually 
returned the same answer, to the effect, that he ought to con- 
sider himself no unlodcy man in those respects^ since he 
could most truly say, he had got every tiling that he had ever 
asked for ; thus quietly implying his own aversion to sdicit- 
ing any fiivours. But the high-mindedness of one man is a 
bad excuse for the nq;lect of others. 

It now only remains to be noticed, that the death of this 
truly amiable and estimable person, which took place on the 
5)th of January, 18S4, when he had just attained his eighty^ 
fourth year, was marked bj the same happy serenity and com- 
posure which had attended all the latter years of his lifc 
Until within a week of his dissolution, he had enjoyed, with 
the usual relish, his favoorite, healthful, and pleasing occiqM- 
tions in the cultivation add adornment of his beautiful place 
of residence; and hb decay was even then so gradual^ and 
its speedy termination so unexpected, as to allow no time for 
summoning his relatives^ who lived at a distance^ to attend his 
dying moments. 

Dr. Drury^s fiimily condsted, besides two children who died 
in infancy, of three sons and one daughter, whom he left, to- 
gether with his venerable widow, now in her eighty-second 
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yeair, sumvlng him. His daughter was married, in 1805» to 
John Herman Merivale, Esq., then a barrister of Lincoln^ni 
Inn, now a C!ommissioner of the New Court of Bankruptcy. 
The three sons, who are all in holy orders, are the Rev, Heniy 
Drury, the present uncler-master of Harrow, — the Rer. 
Benjamin Heath Drury, long one of the assistant-masters at 
Eton — both names of high eminence in the long list of dis- 
tinguished Eton scholars ; — and the Rev. Charles Drury, 
formerly Michel Fellow of Queen's CoU^e^ Oxford, now 
rector of the second portion of Pontesbury, Salop. The two 
elder are married, and have each very numerous families. 

The remains of Dr. Drury were deposited in a vault at St. 
Leonard's, near the city of Exeter, on the 17th of January, 
1834 ; the attendance to perform the last duties to him being 
•limited, at his own desire, to some immediate relatives, and 
two or three professional friends. He was buried adjoining 
•to the spot where his dearly-esteemed friend and brother-in- 
-law. Dr. Benjamin Heath, lies, and nearly the same slab 
covers the remains of these two distingubhed masters of Har- 
.row, at a spot so very distant from that in which they so long 
laboured in succession. The family of Heath. have, for some 
generations, been buried in this cemetery. It is tlie inten- 
tion, however, of many distinguished persons, educated a 
Harrow, that there should be a memorial there of an in- 
structor whom they loved when livings and are desirous of 
honouring when dead. At the Harrow Anniversary in Lon- 
don, in June last, it was proposed by the Earl of Ripon, a 
former pupil, and seconded by J. A. Lloyd, Esq., of Leaton 
Knolls, Salop, the senior scholar at Harrow at the period 
when Dr. Drury resigned, that a cenotuph should be erected 
to hb memory in the church of Harrow — a proposal as- 
sented to by a hundred noblemen and geuilemen present^ 
with the most cordial feelings and expressions of regard and 
respect. It is to be feared, neither the cenotaph nor inscrip- 
tion preparing for it will be sufficiently advanced to admit of 
any especial notice before these pages are consigned to thd 
press. 
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It may be allowed the compiler of this Memoir to dte the 
following passages in a letter lately received from one of Dr. 
Drury's earliest and most attached pupils, with reference to 
the projected monament: — 

' '* I saw, with pleasure, in the papers, mention made of an 
intended monument to Dr. Drury's memory. I trust that in 
imitation of that raised to the memory of Dr. Butler, in the 
church of Harrow, it will have, in basso relievo, bis full 
length sculptured ; for he .had an amenity and mild digni^ 
of expression corresponding with his real temper and urbanity 
of manners — independent of his features, which an artist would 
pronounce of the highest order — the intelligence of a sage^ 
with the goodness and tenderness of a parent — preserving, 
well a due gravity and reserve in the midst of frequent occa^ 
sional facetiousness. I have always identified him, in my. 
mind's eye, with Plato, whom no man ever knew to be in a 
passion. Dr. Dniry, too, could harangue with great effect, in 
a popular manner, yet in periods classical, terse, and senten** 
tious, not without a most harmonious voice. He should be 
represented with 'his natural locks gracing his majestic fore- 
head and temples. Why was he mot made a bishop? ^ < 

And again : — " By all means, keep the letters of venerable 
Drury (as Bede used to be called) till you have no further 
occasion for tlienu How beautiful is the character of his 
handwriting ! — a perfect model of the italic and clerical, 
epistolary or manuscript letter — traced, it would seem, with 
a ruby or a diamond pen, like his speeches, graceful, spiritual, 
and distinct In writing his Memoir, his autograph should 
be engraved ; as the character of every man appears in his 
handwriting." 

*^ With regard to a basso relievo for the monument, it 
would not be amiss to suggest to the artist, while his ideas are 
in the first heat, and before he casts or fuses his composition 
into the mould, to refresh his recollection of Raphael by a re- 
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examination of some good (Italian) print of Raphael's School 
of Athens. It is nearly forty-eight years since I saw last the 
head« countenance, and figure^ with the mild, classical, and apo- 
stolic manner, of Drory, — that truly venerable teadier, who 
could raise the soul of youth to hekven,and make his hearers 
forget every thing carnal, sordid, or ignoble* Of course, I re- 
collect him as he then was, better than any who have seen 
him since, especially if they have seen him daily, or from year 
to year, in the familiar and common avocations of lif!^ and 
altering more and more, as he descended from the acme of 
manhood into the vale of years. All that he was in his per- 
fection has been preserved in my memory, as in amber, fixed 
and unaltered ; and I have no doubt that the figure of Flato^ 
with his right hand pointing upwards, in conference with 
Aristotle, would come the nearest to the real picture, if any 
such existed, of Drury. The artist might select some of the 
youthful figures or portraits -^ those of Alexander and 
Xenophon inpardcular; and some of that group gathering 
about^ or rather swarming around, Archimedes ^^ not omit- 
ting that spirited and graceful adolescent figure going hastily 
up. the steps, fix>m the school of the latter, to hear Plato. 
Hb face might not be wholly averted from the spectator, and 
might represent Byron's profile. It should be almost in 
alto relievo. The school and spire of the church, and (by 
poeUc licence) the boarding-house of the head master, might 
be ^ven in perspective^ in the way these things al^ done upon 
antique marbles and medals. But the great point is the 
composition^' 



We have been favoured with the foregoing Memoir from r 
most authentic source. 
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No. II. 
ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD GOODWIN KEATS, 

GOVERNOB OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

This gallant and distinguished olBoer was the son of the 
Rev. R. Keats, rector of Bideford, in Devonshire^ and head* 
master of the free grammar school at Tiverton. He was bom ' 
at Chalton, in Hampshire^ on the 16th of January, 17579 
and at the age of thirteen entered the navy, on board the 
Bellona, 74, on the home station. The Captain of this ship^ 
John Montague, being promoted to the rank of Rear-Admird, 
and appointed G>minander-in-Chief on the Halifax station, 
took the youngster with him into the Captain, of 60 guns^ in 
1 77K Although hostilities had not actually commenced, thb 
was a busy station, and one well calculated to form the rising 
officer; and Mr. Keats was very actively employed in boat 
service, and also in small craft, two of which he commanded. 
In February, 1776, Admiral Montague received prefermentt 
and hoisted his flag at the fore, in the Romney, 50^ as Go- 
vernor 'Lkid Commander-in-Chief of Newfoundland; Keats 
joii^^u him, and remained till he was ready to pass the ordeal 
of examination ; after which he was made Lieutenant into the 
Ramilies, on the 7th of April, 1777. 

The Ramilies led the fleet on the larboard tack in the 
action fought by Keppel against D^Orvilliers, on the 27th of 
July, 1778, when she had twelve men killed, and twenty-one 
wounded ; and the officer-like conduct of the young laetH 
tenant was so striking tliat when his Captain, the HonouraUe 
Robert Digby, received the rank of Rear-Admiral, in the 
following year, he invited Mr. Keats as a follower into the 
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Prince George of 98 guns. In this ship his Royal Highness 
Prince William Henry, his present Most Gracious Majesty^ 
oommenced his naval career; and Lieutenant Keats had the 
honour of being, for upwards of three years, olBcer of the 
watch in which his Royal Highness was placed. He had 
been selected as an able and skilful officer, to whom the pro- 
fesaonal superintendence of the young Prince might be safely 
entrusted; and the integrity with which he executed his 
cbaige is well known. Speaking of Nelson, his RoyrJ High- 
ness observed: — ** We visited tlie different West India 
Islands together, and as much as the manoeuvres of fleets can 
be described off the headlands of islands, we fought over 
again the principal naval actions in the American war. . Ex- 
cepting the naval tuition which I had received on board the 
Prince George, when the present Rear-Admiral Keats was 
Lieutenant of her, and for whom both of us equally entertained 
a sincere regard, my mind took its first decided naval turn 
from this familiar intercourse with Nelson.'' . . . . ^ 

Admiral Digby sailed in the fleet destined for the relief of 
Gibraltar, as second in command under Sir George Rodney; 
and on the 8th of January, 1780, had the good fortune .to fall 
in witli a Spanish convoy of 16 sail, escorted by a 64, four 
frigates, and two corvettes, which were every one captured.? 
Nor was this alL Some treacherous spy had informed the 
Spaniards that Rodney would have but four sail of the. line 
with him, and they therefore sent a force of eleven two-deckers 
and two frigates, to wait for him off Cape St Vincent. But 
the force under Rear- Admirals Digby and Ross was ordered 
to proceed through to Gibraltar, instead of parting company 
off Cape Finisterre^ as at first intended: Don. Juan de Lan- 
gara was therefore caught in his own snare, [and the fruits to 
the British were, four sail of the line taken, two destroyed, 
and one blown up. The relief of the garrison was then easily 
accomplished; and, on the ISth of February, Digby quitted 
Sir G. Rodney, and stood towards England with the prizes ; 

* 8tf Ocorft Bodnqr commiMJoncd ihm Sptniih ci, and named bcr. tbt 
Macs VilUani, la beiwiir of Um Rojal youtb^ who witncMcd bcr oipdne. ' 
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but, as if this dibut of his Royal Highness was to be stamped 
with good fortune, in five days afterwards tliey fell in with a 
French convoy of thirteen West Indiamen, under the care of 
a couple of line-of-battle ships, a frigate, and two flutes, of 
wliich they captured the Prothee, of 64 guns, and three of 
the finest merchantmen : tlie rest were so extremely alert; 
that though pursuit was instantly commenced, and followed 
up with the greatest alacrity, they were so successful as to 
escape. 

Tlie Prince George continued from tliis time employed 
with the Cliannel fleet, till the month of March, 1781, when 
she was one of the nine three-deckers of the powerful fleet; 
with which Vice-Admiral Darby relieved Gibraltar. On this 
occasion Lieut. Keats had severe labour in the boats ; for no 
less than 7000 tons of provisions, 2000 barrels of gunjklwder,' 
and a prodigious quantity of stores and supplies, were landed 
in the midst of a tremenclous cannonade from the enemy. In 
tlie following August, Rear-Admiral Digby was ordered to 
America, where he was to take upon himself the chief com- 
mand. On the 27th of September he arrived with the Canada 
and Lion, at Sandy Hook, where he found the ships collected 
by Admiral Graves for the purpose of forcing the fleet of De 
Grasse, who was blocking up the Chesapeake, to action. The 
surrender of Earl Cornwallis rendered this spirited measure 
unnecessary ; for it was planned only in the hope of extricat* 
ing that nobleman from his toils. The Admiral, however, 
soon cut out work, as a sail- maker would say, for our Lieu- 
tenant, who had, by his attention and promptness on all occa- 
sions, endeared himself to his commander; he was, therefore, 
entrusted with the conduct of the naval part of an expedition 
for' the destruction of numerous formidable boats of the enemy, 
about fourteen miles -up a tide river in the Jerseys. This was 
conducted with such skill and intrepidity as to ensure success; 
and Keats was rewarded with a commander's commission; 
dated the 18th of January, 1782, and an appointment to the 
Rhinoceros, of 12 guns. From this tub of a vessel he was 
removed by his kind patron into the Bonetta, of 14 guns, a 
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unart cniiser, somewhat more appropriate^ and ranained ia 
her on the American station till the peace of 17SSL 

On the 1 1th of September, 1782, the Wanrid^ of 50 gon^ 
Captain the Hon. G. Keith Elphinstone, Lion, 64^ Vestal, 28, 
and the Bonetta, being on a cruise off the Ddawaie^ descried 
five strangers, whom Capt Keats had made out to be enemies, 
the previous evening* The Warwick, in whidi ship his Royal 
Highness^ Prince "William Henry, was now senrin|^ and the ^ 

Bonetta, chased to windward, and at noon took the Sophie, a T 

fine armed ship of 22 guns and 12i men, quite new, and ad- 
mirably equipped. From the prisoners Capl. Elphinstone 
learned that the other vessels ccmsisted of the Aif^ and La . 

Gloire^ French frigates, a French brig under thor convoy, 1 

and the British sloop of war. Racoon, their prnoe. The Lion 
and Vestal were now approaching; and CapC Elphinstone 
sent orders to them to make every effort to readi the Dela* 
ware^ and to anchor there in such a situatioo as would most I 

efiectually prevent the enemy firom entering* On the ISth, 
at daylight, the strangers were seen at anchor without Henlo- 
pen lighthouse^ from whence they quickly weighed, and stood 
into the river. At this instant die wind shifted to the east* 
ward, which enabled the Warwick and Vestal to. weather 
them. Being thus cut off from the proper channel, the French 
Commodore determined to run in among the shoab called the 
Shears^ having overcome the scruples of the Raeoon*s pilot, 
by an offer of 500 louis d'or, to take charge of his ship. 
Capt. Etphinstone saw the risk, but determined to follow, 
though none of his ships had a pilot on board; and, accord* 
ingly, to the surprise of the French, dashed onwards. About 
noon the water shallowed so rapidly, that the Warwick was 
obliged to anchor, together with the Uon, Bonetta, and 
Sophie prize-ship. The enemy brought up at the same time. 
The boats of the squadron were then ordered ont to sound, 
and the Bonetta to go ahead, and lead in the best water. In 
this manner did the ships keep sailing and andiorin|^ as cir- 
cumstances permitted, until* the 15th; the cncaiy, all this 
tim^ retreating before them with equal precaution ud kboun 
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In the afternoon of that day, the French Comnx>dore was. 
evidently in great confusion, from hb frequent yaws; and^ 
about six, Capt. Keats made the signal for shallow water. 

The largest of the enemy's ships had now grounded, of 
which Capt Elphinstone took instant advantage; for, manning 
the prize with 150 men from the .Warwick and lion, the 
Vestal was run aground on the starboard quarter of the 
Frenchman, the Bonetta within 150 yards on the larboard 
quarter, and the Sophie placed under his stem. In this un* 
toward predicament, not having a gun that could bear on his 
assailants, his only course was to surrender when the fire 
opened. 

Thus fell into our hands L'Aigle, of 40 guns and 550 men, 
the finest ship of her class in the French navy. She was 
commanded by C!ount la Touche, who, with the Baron de 
VIomenil, C!ommander-in-Chief of the French army in Ame- 
rica, the Viscount de Montmorency, the Due de Lauzant 
Viscount de Fleury, and some other officers of rank, escaped 
to the shore, with a great part of the public treasure whidi 
had been shipped, but of which two small casks and two 
boxes fell into the victors* hands. Besides her ship's com- 
pany, she was found to have 250 soldiers on board, and all 
the Racoon's crew, except the pilot, who got off. Both 
L'Aigle and Sophie were purchased* by Govemment, and 
added to the Royal Navy. 

In later days such an affair might have posted half a dozen 
commanders : but, though he was also employed on various 
important services in America till 1785, CapU Keats did not 
gain that step till the 4th of June, 1789, and then only at the 
pressing solicitation of the Duke of Clarence with his royal 
father was he included in the birth-day promotions. Shortly 
after tliis, he was appointed to the Southampton, of SS guns ; 
from whence he removed into the Niger, another frigate of 
the same class, attached to the Russian armament of 1791* 
After the differences between the Courts of London and St. 
Petersburgh were amicably adjusted, the Niger was retained 
as a cruiser in the English and Irish Channels till the break* 
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ing out of the war with revolutionary France. Keats was 
now called from his frigate, to fit tlie London, of 98, for the 
flag of his late royal watch-mate; but as it was not then 
hoisted, the tliree-decker was paid off in March, 1794, .and 
the Captain appointed to the Galatea, of 38 guns, one of a 
squadron of ibur smart frigates, under the orders of his friend, 
Sir Edward Peliew. 

This gfillent and chivalrous division added largely to the 
reputation which Pellew, Nagle, Sidney Smith, and Keats 
had already obtained ; not so much by what fortune threw in 
their way, as from the unanimity, spirit, and perseverance of 
their operations. On the 21st of October, at daybreak, 
being off Usiuint, a large French frigate was descried, to 
which they ga\'e immediate chase, and cut her off from the 
land. The superior sailing of the Artois enabled Captain 
Kagle to bring her to action ; and on the coming up of the 
other ships she struck her colours, and proved to be the 
Revolutionnaire, a spanking frigate of 40 guns and 370 men, 
larger by 140 tons than any British-built frigate of the day. 

In the course of 1795, the Galatea accompanied the ill* 
fated expedition to Quiberon, where Captain Keats took 
cliarge of tlie boats of Sir J. Warren's squadron, and with 
much able exertion rescued the Count de Puisaye, 1100 
soldiers, and about 2400. Royalists, from the inhuman Gene* 
ral le Moine. 

On the 26th of March, 1796, the Galatea was one of the 
four frigates under Sir J. Warren, cruising off the Bee du 
Raz, when Captain Keats made the signal for five large sail in 
the S.R The squadron instantly gave chase, and soon found 
themselves near a convoy of about sixty sail of vessels, under 
the charge of three frigates, a corvette, a gabarre, three gun- 
brigs, and a lugger. Four of the merchantmen were taken; 
but the main attention being towards the men-of-war, the rest 
escaped among the Penmark rocks. At three p.m., the Bri* 
tish having gained so much i^ the chase as to point towards 
the rear of the French, the latter*s van bore down to its 
support, and the two squadrons, except the corvette, lo wmd« 
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ward, engaged as they passed on opposite tacks. The Ga- 
latea, who was the rearmost as well as the smallest of the 
British frigates, bore tlie brunt of this encounter, and was 
considerably cut up« By making short boards, our ships 
had now got the whid of their adversaries ; and at 4b. 45m. 
p.M^ the Commodore hailed Keats, and directed him to lead 
through the enemy's line. In fifteen minutes afterwairds, the 
Galatea bore down, followed by her companions in line-o^ 
battle ; and the French squadron, daunted by tliis face, made 
all sail towards the Passage du Raz. At 5h. 50m. the rear* 
most French ship, L*Etoile, a gabarre, of SO guns, and 150 
men, after exchanging fire with the Galatea, struck her 
colours. Night coming on, and the navigation bdng intri- 
cate, her companions escaped. The Pomone, Anson, and 
Artois, the other British ships in cbmpanj^ sustained no loss; 
but that of the Galatea was 2 killed and 6 wounded. 

On tlie 7th of April this active squadron captured part of 
a convoy off Carmaret Point; and on the 15th a fine cor- 
vette, of 22 guns and 145 men, called La Robuste. Captain 
Keats, however, had no opportunity of particularly distin- 
guishing himself till the 22d of August, when his conduct 
was the admiration of the squadron. Our ships were off the 
mouth of the Gironde, when L' Andromache, a French frigate 
of 38 guns, was discovered standing in for the river. The 
Galatea, who^ with the Sylph brig, was close in shore, and 
considerably ahead of her consorts, crowded sail to cut her 
ofi^ and, by making several French signals, induced her to 
anchor near the entrance of the Grave ClianneL In a few 
minutes, however, the Andromache discovered her mistake, 
cut her cable, and made all sail to tlie southward, pursued 
by the Galatea; who^ having stood into the Channel between 
the lighthouse and the Chevrier bank, now hauled to wind- 
ward of, and rounded, the latter in four fathoms water. 
Having cleared this danger, the Galatea made all sail before 
the wind, followed by the Pomone and Anson, the Artois 
and Sylph having been detached to examine two strangers 
away in the S.W. The following night was squally, with rain, 
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thunder, and Iightnin|^ from which the chase was lost sight 
oC On this the Anson and Ponione stood to the north ward, 
on the supposition that the Frenchman luid hauled her wind; 
but Keats continued his southern course along the coast, and 
soon r^nined sight of his chase. On the morning of the 
2Sd the French frigate was about a couple of miles ahead of 
the Galatea, the Artois and Sylph were hull-down in the 
N.W., and the Anson and Pomone out of sight. The pur- 
suit was renewed w^ith such eager ardour, that the Frenchman, 
finding his pursuer gain upon him, ran on shore at about 
5h, SOnu A.M., and cut away his masts. As the Andromache 
had shown no colours. Captain Keats concluded she did not 
intend to make resbtancci and therefore fired no more than 
three shots before he dispatched his boat to destroy her; 
and about seven the Artois and Sylph came up and sent their 
boats to assist A raging surf rendered this a difficult oper- 
ation ; the Captain, some of the officers, and a few prisonersi 
were brought off; but the remainder of the crew, by the 
ebbing of the tide, were able to walk ashore. Meantime 
the Sylph anchored abreast of the wreck, and fired into her 
bottom, to prevent the possibility of her floating at the 
return of high water ; and at four, when the tide had madci 
she boarded the frigate and burnt her. 

In 1797, Captain Keats removed from the Galatea into 
the Boadicea, a SS-gim frigate, in which he still further ad- 
vanced his character, as an indefatigable and spirited cruiser. 
In September, 1798, he gave Lord Bridport the first intel- 
ligence of Bompart*s squadron being at sea, having left the 
EthalioD and Sylph to watch his motions. 

On the 2d of July, in the following year, he commanded 
the frigates belonging to Sir C M. Po1e*s division of the 
Channel ;3eet, employed in covering a shell attack upon a 
Spanish squadron which had sheltered iuelf under the bat- 
teries of L'Isle d*Aix. His other services in this ship were 
confined to the capture of some formidable privateers, ambng 
which were Le Zdphyr, of 8 guns and 70 men, the Railleur, 
of 20 guns and 190 men, Uln vincible Bonaparte of 20 guns 
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and 170 men^ Le Milan, of 14 guns and 44 men, Le Regntn, 
of 14 guns and 70 men% and UUtile, of 16 guns and IM 
men* 

In March, 1801, Captain Keats was appointed to the So- 
perb, of 74 guns, in which ship he remained as Captain, 
Commodore, and Rear-Admiral, till 1810, One of his first 
services was under the command of Sir J. Saumarex. Owing 
to being becalmed in the offing, on the 6th of July, the So- 
perb was not in the action before Algesira^ but he was a 
principal actor in the engagement which followed* Having 
lost all chance of joining the Admiral, on the 6th, and having 
no anxiety as to the result of a meeting between Saumares 
and Linois, he deemed that his best plan was to return off 
Cadiz with the Thames frigate and Pasley brig, to watch the 
enemy in that port On the 9th, at daylight, the fleet 
weighed and stood for the Straits, evidently with the inten- 
tion of escorting the squadron of M. Linois to Cftdis ; and 
the Superb, Thames, and Pasley crowded all sail before 
them. In the afternoon the enemy anchored in the road of 
Algesiras, and Captain Keats before Gibraltar. Our squad* 
ron at this time was lying in a shattered state, and one^ the 
Pomp^e, too bad for present remedy. Yet Saumares was 
determined to have a brush for the palm; and, all hands 
working with unparalleled alacrity, accomplished a re-eqnip» 
rnenL 

On Sunday, the 12th, when the enemy loosed sails at dawn, 
the Cfcsar, our flag ship, was still refitting in the Molc^ and 
receiving powder, shot^ and stores. At noon, Linois broke 
ground, with a force of two three-deckers, and seven other 
sail of the line, three frigates, a lugger, and some gun-boats. 
At one, the Caesar warped out of the Mole ; and at three r«- 
hoisted the flag, and made the signal for weighing. This was 
a scene of the highest interest : five sail of the line^ four of 
which were damaged, with a frigate, a sloop, a brig^ and a 
Portuguese frigate, were seen sUnding towards the fearful 

• TUtihlpwitcaiMitcd tht Jay after her c»plttr», lij whidi a naUcrli mils 
•nd tea ceamca were iiolbrtuiiald/ loM. 
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odds before them^ with an enthusiasm never siirpassed. Tlie 
whole garrison and popolation of the Rock poured out to 
witness it; the Line-wall, Mole-head, and batteries were 
crowded, from the Dock-yard to the Ragged Stafl^ and the 
military bands made the air resound with ^ Britons, strike 
home I **.'.. ■ 

The moment that the enemy had cleared Gibraltar Bay, 
the Admiral hailed, and directed the Superb to lead on and 
attack the enemy's rear. In an instant all sail was set, and, 
passing the Gesar, she soon neared the hosUle squadron* At 
eleven p. m., the Caesar was the only British ship in sight, 
and full three miles astern. In twenty minutes after, Capt. 
Keats ran the Superb within a couple of cables' length of a 
Spanish three-decker, the Real Carlos, and opened a tremen- 
dous fire upon her, which had so good an effect, that some of 
her shot striking another three-decker, tlie San Hermenegildo^ 
her second in a line abreast, confused the Spaniards, and 
made them commence firing on each other, and, it is supposed, 
with hot shot. At the third broadside it was observed that 
the Real Carloa was on fire, upon which Captain Keats ceased 
engaging her, and proceeded to the next ahead, which proved 
to be the St. Antonio^ of 74 guns, bearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore le Roy, who surrendered after a contest of 
about thirty minutes. Thus far a single ship had done all the 
mischief; but soon afterwards the Caesar and Venerable 
came up in succession, when, seeing the Sl Antonio's pen* 
dant entangled in the rigging, and not being aware that she 
had already struck to the Superb, they fired into her, as did 
also the Spencer and the Tliames. Meantime the San Carlos 
fell on board the San Hermenegildo ; and, while engaging each 
other in the mistake occasioned by the address of Keats, and 
blazing fore and aft, the agonized screams of the people are 
described as having been most dreadful ; at length both ships 
blew up, when, out of 2000 men composing their crews, not 
300 escaped destruction. Tlie Su|ierb then remained off 
Cape Trafalgar with her prize, whilst the rest of the squadron 
pursued the discomfited enemy. 
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-' On the recomincnceinent of liostilities in 1803, Captaia 
Keats was attached to the cominand of Lord Nelson ; fay 
whom he was despatched to demand satisfaction from the 
Dey of Algiers, for having dismissed Mr. Falcon, tlie British 
Vice-Consul, from his dominions ; a service which he per- 
formed most ably and honourably. Hie Superb afterwards 
accompanied tliat great commander to the West Indies, in 
the memorable pursuit of the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. 

When those extraordinary exertions were concluded, the 
Victory and Superb anchored at Spithead on the 18th of 
August, 1805, and Lord Nelson struck his flag, and returned 
home for a short time. Keats's ship, which had shared the 
cruises of Nelson from the beginning of the war, was now put 
under repair, in order to rejoin his fleet; but though no 
means were neglected to accelerate her equipment, she was 
not ready in time to be at the hero's last battle. 

The Superb at length got clear of Portsmouth Yard, and 
on her way down Channel called at Plymoutli, where the 
Royal George was fitting for the flag of Sir J. Duckworth; 
but, tlie ship not being ready. Captain Keats consented to re* 
ceive the Vice- Admiral on board. On the 1 5th of November, 
they arrived off Cadiz, and found that the glorious conflict of 
Trafalgar had taken place. Shortly afterwards, Duckworth 
quitted the station with six sail of the line, and a couple of 
frigates in quest, of the Rochcfort squadron, wjiich was now 
known to have sailed from France, and it was supposed bound 
to the West Indies. On the 25th of December, they caught 
sight of the enemy off the Cape de Vcrd islands, and chased 
them, the Superb taking the lead till she lost sight of some of 
her own companions. This scattered state induced Sir J. 
Duckworth to give up the pursuit and collect his squadron ; 
and the strange fleet, which afterwards proved to be that 
under Admiral Villaumez, was quickly out of sight. Having 
despatched the Powerful, 7^, to India, Duckworth made all 
sail for the West Indies, where he soon learned the. arrival 
of another French squadron, and therefore proceeded witli 
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the [utmost celerity to St Domingo. On the 6th of Feb- 
niaiy, 1806, they had the good fortone to discover the enemy, 
whose force consisted of five ships of the line, two frigates^ 
and a corvette. The necessary dispositions were immediately 
made for an attack, and the French slipped and got under 
sail to receive thenu The behaviour of Captain Keats at this 
critical moment is well remembered, and the success of the 
fight was mainly owing to the charge he personally took upon 
himself of conning his ship. The action was begun by the 
Superb^ at die head of the weather division, closing on the 
bow of the Alexandre^ of 80 guns, the leader of the adverse 
line, and pouring round and grape into her till she became 
unmanageable^ and sheered ofl^ when he boldly lud his ship 
abreast of the Imperial, of 120 guns, ** lepUa beau ei leplus 
Jbri vaisseau jue ad jamais iU canslruit dans aucun jpajfs du 
. mandeJ* The three-decker was within pistol-shot, and had 
apparently reserved a dioice broadside for the Superb; but 
at thu critical moment Rear-Admiral Cochrane gallantly ran 
the Northumberland into the narrow space between the two 
ships^ and received the whole dose^ many of the shot passing 
quite through the Northumberland into the Superb. The 
conflict then became general, and terminated honourably for 
the British arms; for, though the enemy was somewhat in* 
ferior in forces a mighty first-rate, two 80-gun ships, and two 
7i*s, were taken or destroyed in less than two hours. 

** To speak individually of the conduct of any one^** says 
the Vice-Admiral, ^ would be injurious to all, for all were 
equally animated with the same zealous ardour in support of 
their King and country ; yet, possessed of these feelings, I 
cannot be silen^ without injustice^ to the firm and manly sup* 
port for which I was indebted to Captain Keats, and the effect 
that the system of discipline and g<K>d order in which I found 
the Superi)^ must ever produce.** Never, indeed, was enthu- 
siasm greater than that of the Superb*s crew, who went to it 
literally with heart and hand. Previous to a gun being fired, 
Keats went to his cabin, and, bringing forth a portrait of his 
late fiiend, Nelson, suspended it to the mizen*stay : there it 
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remained, unhurt^ but was complelelj ooreredf as was the 
Captaio himself with the blood and brains of one of tha , 
boatswain's mates. The loss susUined by this ship was nol 
severe, considering the part she bore; it consisted of six 
killed and fifty-six wounded. 

Captam Keats» who had been honoured with a Colonelcy 
or Royal Marines at the TraTalgar promotion, now received 
the tlianks of Parliament, togethe* with his brother officers, 
and the option of a sword or vase of the value of lOOll, whidi 
was voted by the Committee of the Patriotic Fund. 

The Superb now joined the Channel fleet under Earl St. 
Vincent, as a private ship ; but Captain Keats waa soon de- 
tached with six sail of the line, to relieve Admiral Stirling, 
and cruise to the westward of Bellisle. In August he fdl in 
with four French frigates; but after a chase of 150 miles, tha 
Mars, the headmost ship, could come up with only one of 
them, which immediately struck, and proved to be Le Rhin, 
of 40 guns and 318 men. In the following year, Keats was 
employed as Commodore of a division of Ldrd Gambier'^s 
fleet, in the expedition against Copenhagen, and was detadied 
with four line-of-battle ships, three frigates, and ten gun? 
brigs, to secure the passage of the Great Belt between HQt^ 
stein and Zealand. He also blockaded Stralsund, and bad 
the most arduous duties of the whole fleet. 

On the 2d of October, 1807, the subject of this sketch was 
promoted to the rank of Rear- Admiral, and hoisted his flag 
in the Superb, as one of the Baltic fleet, under his old com* 
mander. Sir J. Saumarez. On the 10th of May, |808, h^ 1^ 
Yarmouth Roads with the important expedition of Sir John 
Moore to Sweden, and arrived at Guttenburg on the 17lb« 
His next attention was directed to the Spanish army under 
the Marquis de la Romana, which Napoleon, under pretence 
of securing Hanover, had marched from their own countrTt 
preparatory to his own designs upon it being carried into 
efiSect. From the moment that the patriotic flame burst fortb 
in Spain, it became an object of solicitude witli the British 
government to assist this banished army; and the task, which 
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requimi both talent and delkaqs was intrusted to Keats. 
This desirable object was ezecated with bis usual addres% 
and he succeeded in rescuing the Marquis, and about 10,000 
men, whom he embarked at Njborg, in Denmark, on the 11th 
of August. For the ability displayed on this occasion. Rear- 
Admiral Keats, unmediatdy on his arrital in England, was 
created a Knight cf the Bath. 

In the hitter end rf May, 1809> the British government 
resolved on attacking the French naval force in the Scheldt; 
and Sir R. Keats was appcmited second in command of the 
immense armament whidi sailed for that purpose. Our limits 
will not allow us to dwell upon this unfortunate affidr ; we 
therefore proceed to state, that he quitted the Superb^ and 
was next appointed in the Milford, 74^ to command the naval 
forces employed for the defence of Cadis against its French 
besiegers. Here he established a flotilla, and remained until 
the autumn of 1811, when the iiears for the safety of Cadiz 
being removed, he joined Sir Edward Pellew, off Toulon, as 
second in command of the Mediterranean fleet, being now a 
Vice-Admiral, with his flag flying on board the Hibernia, of 
120 guns. He exercised these duties until extreme ill health 
compelled him, in October, 1812, to return to England in the 
Centaur. In the spring of the following year, having some- 
what recovered, he was nominated Commander-in*Chief at 
Nen'foundland, and Governor of that colony, with an assur- 
ance that if his health should be restored, more active employ- 
ment would be assigned him. He sailed for the station with 
his flag in the Bellerophon, 74^ and was soon immersed in 
the various duties of his govemorshtpL 

In 1816, Sir Richard struck his flag, and retired into De- 
vonshire, where he married ^laiy, eldest daugliter of the late 
Francis Hurt, Esq^ of Alderwaslcj, in Devonshire. He suc- 
ceeded the late Sir George Hope as Major-General of the 
Royal Marines, 1818, and Sir John Colpoys as Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital early in 1831, where the various regula- 
tions brought about through his exertk>ns, particularly for 
improving the system of diet and other comforts to the pen- 
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sioiiers, will cause liis name to be long and gratefully retneoH 
bered in that noble asylum. Having thus performed bis 
various duties throughout a career of active usefulness, both 
in public and in private life, he died from the eflects of a 
paralytic stroke, on the 5th of April, 183 1-, most deey\j and 
sincerely lamented. 

Sir Richard was a sincere Christian in his belief and prac- 
tice, and both were characterised by an enlarged benevolence. 
He w-as a personable, smart, and strict officer; but, at the 
tome time, a kind, intelligent, moral, and generous man, with 
a shrewd and {lenetrnting discrimination. That he was a di»» 
tinguished officer has been shown : but it may be questioned 
whether the great nautical talents he possessed were ever 
called into full play ; for we have no scruple in placing him 
at the very head of our naval phalanx, having proved himself 
second to none in gallantry, genius, or talent 

It was at first intended that the funeral of this great man 
should be private^ but in compliance with the express wishes 
of his Majesty, it was performed with all the honours of 
martial observance. Tlie ceremony took place on Saturday, 
the 12th of April, the anniversary of Rodney's great victory^ 
and was attended by the Lords of the Admiralty, the naval 
officers of the King's household, and numerous admirals, 
captains, and lieutenants in full uniform. At a little before 
three p. m., the procession, ticaded by the band of the Royal ' 
Marines, formed in the great quadrangle opposite to the Go- 
vernor's house. On the coffin being brought out, borne fay 
eight pensioners who had served in the Superb, a party of 
artillery stationed with field pieces on One Tree Hill dis- 
charged minute guns until the body was deposited in the 
Roynl Chapel, where the Rev. Dr. Cole, formerly Chaplain 
to the Foudroyant, rend prayers over it. The firing during 
this part of the ceremony, ceased, but was resumed on the re- 
forming of the procession, and continued until the body 
reached the mausoleum in the burying ground of the estab- 
lishment Tlie great square was lined with pensioners; and 
the upper quadrangle, in addition to lines of pensioners, was 
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skirted by 100 nurses and 200 girl^'whOe the whole course of 
the procession was marked by a battalion of Marines in single 
files, with reversed arms. Since the funeral, his Majesty has 
announced his intention of giving SOOL towards the erecdon 
of a monument, to be placed in the Painted Hall, in Green* 
wich Hospital, in memory of the lamented AdmiraL 



For the foregoing Memoir we are indebted to the ^ United 
Service JoumaL"* 
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No. III. 
WILLIAM SOTH£BY» Esfi. RR.& F.A.& &c &c 

Mm« SoTHEBT was one of the most estimable men of onr 
time ; and his memory must be dear to all who love liter- 
ature, and who appreciate great talent the more ht|^iily when 
they find it united with genuine goodness of heart, and with 
eveiy kind disposition and social quality which ennobles 
human nature. He was truly what is comprehended under 
the term a gentleman, in its best and widest sense: amiable, 
courteous, well-informed, of liberal sentiments, humane^ and 
generous. Shortly after his decease, a small volume ap- 
peared, entitled, ** Lines suggested by the Third Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, held 
at Cambridge in June, 1833; by the late William Sotheby, 
Esq. F.R.S. &c. &&" To that volume is prefixed an in- 
teresting memoir, the writer of which justly observes, that 
Mr. Sotheby was ** one, who, though his life was far from 
eventful in the ordinary sense of the word, was too much 
beloved by his friends, and too much distinguished in the 
general world of letters, to be allowed to sink into the grave 
without some slight tribute of res))ect to his memory." A 
similar feeling will, we trust, be a sufiicient apology for 
transferring this memoir to the pages of the Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary. 



Mr. Sotheby of Sewardstone, in the county of Essex, was 
descended from the younger branch of an ancient family of 
the same name, formerly settled at Pocklington, and Birdsall 
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in Yorkshire. He was the eldest son of Colonel Sotheby of 
the Guards, and Elizabeth, daughter of William Sloane^ Esq. 
of Stoneham, in Hampshire, and was bom in London on the 
9th of November, 1757. By the death of his father, when 
only seven years old, he was left under the guardianship of 
the Honourable Charles Yorke, afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
and of his maternal uncle^ Hans Sloone^ Esq. By them he 
was placed at Harrow, where he remained till the age of 
seventeen, when tliat active disposition which accompanied 
him through life induced him to enter the army, instead of 
completing his education at either of the Universities. He 
purchased a commission in the Tenth Dragoons, from which 
he immediately obtained leave of absence^ and passed several 
months at the Military Academy at Angers, for the purpose 
of more fully studying the principles of his profession. Tliis 
was the course usually adopted by young men of &mily and 
fortune, England not then possessing any institution of a 
similar nature. 

On quitting Angers, Mr. Sotheby spent the following 
winter and spring in the brilliant societies of Vienna and 
Berlin, and, returning through the South of France to Eng- 
land, rejoined his regiment towards the close of 1777. 

The love of literature, which at first displayed itself at 
Harrow, seems now to have taken a permanent, hold on his 
mind. At Knaresborough, where the Tenth Dragoons were 
then quartered, he employed himself in the diligent and 
critical perusal of Shakspeare^ and the other great masters 
of English poetry, and committed their finest passages to 
memory, tlius early acquiring that command of poetical lai^ 
guage, and facility of versification, which at a later period 
were so fully exhibited in his works. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent him from paying strict attention to his military 
duties, or from maintaining a steady friendship with the 
officers of his regiment, — a friendship, in most instances, ter 
minated only by their deaths. He often reverted with much 
pleasure to this part of his life, and to the more actively em* 
ployed portion of it in Scotland, when the Tenth Dragoons 
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were occapied in protecting a considerable Sne of ooest, 
against the predatory incursions of Pral Jmcn His first 
attempts in poetical composition appear to bave been ynjftea 
at this period, when under the roof of his fmsds Lord and 
Lady Elcho^ in whose elegant and cheerful socic^ he passed 
much of his leisure time, while quartered in dbe neighbour^* 
hood of Edinburgh. 

In the autumn of JllBf the regiment being removed to 
Northamptonshire, Mr. Sotheby renewed an cwlj acquaint- 
ance with his relation Ambrose Isted, Esq. of Edon in that 
county, to whose youngest daughter, Mary, be fermed a 
permanent attachment The ensuing lines, addressed to her 
shortly before their marriage, are a pleasing Seslinooy, not 
only to his early poetical talent, but to that aftdion, which 
he placed, so fortunately for his own liappincas^ on one to 
whom, for the remainder of his long lUEs^ be was chiefly in* 
debted for its dieerfolness xuid tranquillity. 

TO MART. 
CnoVt JuKif 1 7SQL 

From fkmcr to Bower of cvoy Ihm 

The bc« deMghu to stngr, 
C^oUocto around iIm koaM &tm. 

Thai wiqgt kt flight awagr- 
Alike the lily and the nm, 
IVith evcfj meaner flower tfiat blowa 

In wild ▼arictj* 
Allufe— yet icon the chenn it ote>. 
Their swcete, learoe taelcd, pleaie no 

They floufkh. ladeb and die. 

To many a fair my vowt I paid. 

By diflSercnt beantiet canafal^ 
But fleetlna, the impretaion nada» 

And pasted, with par.ung ihougpa; 
Then tay, why thnt content my hratal 
Ko longer loamt? IVhy luU'd to mt? 

My youth yet ecarco b^gmi. 
My Maiy^bett adored! confem! 
Virttte alone giret happi neit . 

Virtue and thou ai« ana. 
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Vpm bis manriage in Julj, 1780, he quitted the army, 
and purchased Bevb Mount, near Southampton, where he 
ibcmtlhued to reside for the next ten jears. Tliis place was 
eelebrated. From having been the residence of the well-known 
Ear! of Peterborough, and bj the frequent visits of Pope^ to 
both of whom allusion is made in the following sonnet: — 

WJIITTEN AT BEVIS MOUNT, 
1782, 

IVbftUier I rert in pc9c«» tHl lif€*fl decline;, 
Within thf hawen, ob loved retreat I or stnqr - - 
Far fnm thj ihadei^ my wandering etcpt awajr. 

To thcc^ the bard thou sheltcreet, shall consign 

Tfm meed most due of this memorial line — 
Not form*d by Tulgar hand% in waving way 
Bend thy slope banks, and woods that dim the day. 

These elms, that o'er my head their branches join, 

A hero planted, one whom conqu'ring Homo 
Had proudly crown'd. -— And underneath the gloom 
or yon old oak a skiird magician sung s 

Oft at his call these sunny glades among 
Thy guardian sylphs, Belinda, sportive ptay'd. 
And Eloisa dgh*d in yon sequettcr'd sbade» 

Mr. Sotheby now principally devoted his time to tlie more 
diligent study of the classics, to the translation of many 
of the minor Greek and Latin poets, and some original 
compositions, which his maturer taste did not deem worthy 
of publication. Among these were several tragedies, one 
of which, entitled ^ Bertram and Matilda," was privately 
represented at Winchester, by himself and the families of 
Sir Qialoner and Dean Ogle^ with whom he had formed 
an early intimaqr on his first residence at Bevis Monntf 
which continued uninterrupted to the close of his life; paiw 
ticularly witli Sir Chaloner^i third daughter, Barbarina, the 
present Lady Dacre^ in whom, from her refined poetic talent, 
and genuine love of the drama, he found a mind peculiariy 
congenial to his own. About the same time he also became 
acquainted with the Rev. William L. Bowles, well known 
tor bis elegant and feeling poetry, and formed a lasting 
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friendship with the Rev. William Howley, whose virtues 
and talents have since jostlj raised him to the highest digoitj 
of the church. 

In 1788, Mr. Sotheby made a pedestrian tour through 
Wales, with his only brother the late Admiral Sotheby, 
which gave rise to some odes and much admired sonnets, 
with a poetical description of that romantic country, published 
in 1 789, under the title of << A Tour through North and 
South Wales.'' * He remained in Hampshire till the year 
1790, when he lost his mother, to whom he was most afiec* 
tionately attached, and the following hitherto unpublished 
lines were written at that time : — 

ON THE DEATH OF MT MOTHEH, 

Currovy 179a 

Clifton, in happier hour thj groTct ainoag 

I ■tniy*d, in tuneful ccsUcy beguilcdt 
When fancy warbled wild her fairj im§, 

And youth in hopc*t gay BunUiinc tweetly sniilcd. 

To youth, the dieam of happinev I leave ; 

Me, fharp experience of man't bitter doom 
Leads o'er the solitude of death to grieve. 

And breathe a prayer upon a parent's tomb. 

Spirit ! I diank tliee for each tender care 

Tliat train*d my infancy ; the babe the while 
Feeling no pang the mother did not shai% 

Giving no recompense beyond a smile. 

But yesterday, the pious office mine 

To steal the sharpness of thy pangs away. 
And in the feebleness of life's decline. 

To age that debt of infancy repay. 

Tet while I mourn that mute the voice revered 

Which left iu dying blessing on my head. 
And closed the watchful eye that soothing chcer*^ 

And o'er life's onward way a radiance she^ 



• A second edition was published in 1794, with engnvingt fiom dr»wlais 
"d* OB the spot by T.Smith. ^ 
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1 leek llie ooosiilatioa Hmvcd deiign'd. 

And nuij the God* who bean the iDounicr*t Cfj* 

Fix M thy death thj life upon my niindt 
That I like thcc may five, like thee may di^ » 

Farewell, blest spirtt! To the world I go» 

To iraee the toilwme path thy footstep! trod } 
And bid my cUldren learn to look on woe 

As cfaastenings of » Father and a God! 

In consequence of this event, and from the desire of form* 
ing a more extensive literary society than could be met with 
In the country, Mr. Sotheby removed to London in 1791, 
tind from this time made the metropolis his principal place of 
residence. 

The wish that led to this change was amply gratified ; for 
he was soon elected a Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, and became a member of the Dilettanti, and several 
other literary and scientific meetings. At his own house he 
was also in the constant habit of receiving persons of talent of 
all parties, both in politics and in literature, where the warmth 
of his manner, and cheerful tone of his mind, threw a peculiar 
charm over the society. Among tlie many distinguished 
associates of tlie first years of his London life a few may be 
selected — his near relation and friend Sir Henry Engle- 
field % his old schoolfellows the late Marquis of Abercorn, 
and the late Earl of Hardwicke; Sir George Beaumont, 
Mr. William Spencer, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Mr. Kemble, and 
Mrs. Siddons, the latter of whom, especially, be regarded 
with the enthusiasm natural to his character, and many 
others, whose intimacy he enjoyed, and in whose cultivated 
powers of mind he found, perpetual gratification. 

To converse with eminent men was one of the pleasures 
which he most sought; and although he did not pretend to 
accurate scientific knowledge, nor had profoundly studied 
the more abstruse branches of literature, yet his keen and 
intelligent mind delighted in the varied pursuits of others; 

• The IHeodship eiisting between Sir Hemy Englefteld and Mr. SoUithj 
Villbeiftbcllluslratedbyrelenriof the reader to an <« AddrcM to the Dilettanti 
Society OB the Death of their Semtary,** ISSt. 
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and he ever rejoiced at the success of those who trod the 
same path which he himself had chosen^ whilst his generous 
nature made him tlie first to perceive and acknowledge 
kindred merit. No one praised more liberally or more 
sincerely : his praise, indeed, was expressed with a warmth of 
admiration which, if it now and then seemed to exceed the 
merit of its objcctt only gave fresh cause to venerate the 
excellence of his heart, and his willingness to believe in all 
that did honour to his friends and contemporaries. Although 
his tastes were particularly suited to the objects of interest 
to be found only in a great metropolis, he delighted in the 
contrast afforded by the secluded manner in which he passed 
great part of every year at Fair-mead Lodge in Spping 
Forest, of which he was one of the Master Keepers, and where 
he had spent his early childhood. Here the cares and educa- 
tion of his then numerous family engrossed much of his time: 
for, however ardently devoted to tlie studies connected with 
poetical com}>osition, they were never permitted to interfere 
with the more serious duties that he owed to his family and 
his friends. 

About this time the poetical literature of Germany began 
to be known in England, to which the beautiful translation of 
*' Burger's Lenore," by his friend Mr. William Spencer, did 
not a little contribute. Mr. Sotheby mastered in a few 
months the difficulties of that language, and gave a proof of 
his attainments by publishing, in 1798, a translation from the 
.Oberon of Wieland, — a publication which established hb 
fame. Known already by some elegant poetical composiUons, 
he now displayed, in an eminent degree, the appropriate 
talents of a translator: at once faithful and spirited, the 
version of Oberon became immediately popular ; and though 
some of his later labours in rendering the language of foreign 
poets have been more difficult, and in that sense more sao- 
cessful, none perhaps have equally conciliated the suffirage of 
the critic, and the general reader. He sent the following 
lines to Wieland with a copy of his translation : — 
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80KNET TO WIELANa 

Bald! wlub with eagle iifliC tlqr vemTroiM laiittb 

Blending at win har artfnl fcaniioMe% 

0*cr fottf^ «^dc range mblimely iiee» 

Her pinions glittering with unbomiwM lnic% 
Of po«rcr« new Utt and Iniii* to difines 

MThctlicr with Mmpb plnme die nadi die tklea 

WliefcFiaSoiear*d; or lirigiiC with nagie dice 

Ving the wild coiirae the hypogrilTporsttC^ 
7k0ud tilt and toumaneat, and pajnim knlgli^ 

Or Fkladin to sing; oricattVing dowera 

0*er ShaluiMare'i teeah^ she woo Ih* enchanting sprite^ 
That tranced in Ikity land his jouthfnl hoait ; 

Accept this tiihote! nor, disdatnfiil, slight 

An offcfing gathcrVI ffon thj cnHured bowery 

Encouraged by the public voices unanimously raised in 
favour of this translation, Mr. Sotheby became a more fre- 
quent competitor for poetical fame ; and, although his repu- 
tation will principally rest on the merits of his translations, it 
would be unjust not to coll the attention of the lovers of 
poetry to his less cdebrated original works, which evince 
throughout a high tone of religions and moral feeling, united 
to a cultivated taste, and a lively perception of all that is 
beautiful in nature and in art. 

The glorious victory of Nelson, in which Mr. Sotheby felt 
more than common interest, from his son Charles having 
just entered the navy, and being .on board the Alexander 
during the action, gave rise to the short but spirited poem on 
the Battle of the Nile, published in 1799. In 1800 his well- 
Icnown translation of the Georgics of Virgil appeared. In 
1801, his love of tlie fine arts prompted him to address his 
friend Sir George Beaumont, in ** A Poetical Epistle on the 
Encouragement of the British School of Painting.'' In 1 802 
he first published the tragedy <if ** Orestes, *' on the model of 
the ancient Greek drama, accompanied by a mask entided 
^ Huon de Bordeaux,** founded on the poem of Oberon, and 
interspersed with many elegant fairy songs adapted to the 
music of ViottL 

The critical state of public affairs, and the threatened 
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inTasioii) interrnpted in great measure his Eterarj pursaita» 
He devoted much of his time to the formation of a volunteer 
corps in the neighbourhood of Fair*mead Lodge ; and it waa 
not tUl 1805 that he found leisure to correct and publish a 
second editionof ^ Oberon,** with engravings from the designa 
of FuselL During the spring of the same year he was intro* 
duced to Sir Walter Scott, who immediately said that it waa 
not the first time he had had the pleasure of seeing him ; for 
"he well remembered, when he was a boy in tlie High School 
at Edinburgh, being punished for having left his class, in 
order to follow a troop of the Tenth Dragoons who were 
advancing up the street, headed by Mr. Sotheby, to quell a 
mutinous Highland regiment, then in the temporary poa» 
session of the castle. Sir Walter related this with his usual 
animation, adding^ — '* Had the Highlanders fired down 
the street, we poets might both have been swqpt away.** 

Sir Walter was now completing his *< Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,** of which he recited many parts to Mn Sotheby, 
who hod also the pleasure of then making him personally 
known to his distinguished countrywoman Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie, whose works had already secured to her a place in 
his admiration and regard. Thb introduction was productive 
of a most sincere and uninterrupted friendship. 

Mr. Sotheby occupied himself during great part of the two 
following years in writing an original sacred poem, in blank 
verse, under the title of *< Saul,** which appeared in 1807. 

His next work was of an entirely diflerent description^ 
being principally suggested by the admiration he felt, and the 
pleasure he derived, from the perusal of the poetical writings 
of Scott, which induced him to com|)osc ** Constance de Cas- 
tille, a metrical Poem in Ten Cantos,** published in 1810: 
many of the descriptive passages, and the spirit of the wholes 
will show that he was not an unsuccessful imitator of the 
romantic style of •* Marmion,** and •* The Lady of the Lake^** 
then in the first freshness of their justly-deserved popularity. 

In 18 14 he republished the ** Orestes,*' together with 
four other tragedies, one of which, called ** Julian, or the 
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Confessiony'* had already been represented at Drury Lane; 
und in 1815 a second corrected edition of ** The Georgics, 
with Notesy** appeared. 

- Although Mr. Sotheby had the misfortune of losing several 
children in their infancy and early youth, yet a far more' 
severe affliction now befell him in the loss of his eldest son; 
AViUiam, a Colonel in the first regiment of Guards, most 
highly esteemed and beloved by his brother officers, and dis* 
linguished among his friends by his poetical taste and elegant* 
acquirements, who died in London on the 1st of August,' 
1815, after a lingering illness brought on by the fatigues of 
Uie Spanish and Walcheren campaigns. 

This melancholy event retarded a plan of visiting Italy, 
which Mr. Sotheby had formed on the first opening of the 
Continent. But in May, 1816, he was enabled to quit Eng- 
land ; and, accompanied by his family, passed eighteen months 
in travelling through France, Switzerland, and Italy, return- 
ing by Germany. The varied interests of this tour were 
much enhanced by the enlightened philosophy of Professor 
Playfair, and the extensive learning of Mr. Elmsley, in whose 
society he was fortunate enough to visit many of the most re- 
markable places on the Continent 

It may easily be imagined that, to a mind like his, the recol- 
lection of such scenes could not fail to call forth correspond- 
ing expressions, and this tour gave rise to a series of poems, 
many of which were composed on the spot, or addressed to 
tome of the celebrated individuals with whom he associated - 
during his travels; but, owing to a variety of circumstances, 
they were not published till some years after, under the title 
of ** Italy." In these poems may be traced the delight ex- 
perienced by the translator of the Georgics, in the realisation 
(of those images on which his thoughts had dwelt, and which 
his pen had endeavoured to embody. 

Among several remaining manuscripts, the following line% 
addressed to Mr. Elmsley, have been selected. They relate 
not only to his well-known classical attainments, but to that 
kindness of heart which prompted him to return to the little 
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village of Schwabhausen, in Bavariat having heard thai Mii 

Sotheby was detained there by the dangerous illness of hi^ 

wife. 

TO THE REV. PETER ELMSLET^ 

Elimlcy ! with thj Ioim hour the Grcdaa muw 

Holds nighUj commerce, and to lib* tham 

Bringt the fair fniitt the grovei of Athena bet«^ 

Vlicn Plalo^ nurtured with Castalian dew% 

The blooa of fancy guwm to moral truth ; 

And now she leads her Bacchic choir along* 

To thee, forth pouring the full tide of song ; , 

All, daring ^schylus in firi of fouth 

FcarM not to utter! AH of truer tone — 

More artful harmonj — that swcctl j Soats» 

Tempering the swell of Sophoclean notes,— 

To thee the strains where nature speaks alone 

And languagf breathes the echo of the heoit 

When Htt whom fancy, lore, and pity crown*d, 

Dnsw from his chord each passion^ simple sonnd : 

These all are thine ! — These to the morld Impart, 

But be it mine in this sequeslcr'd bower, - • 

Here as I turn tlie page of memory o*er. 

To dwell on deeds unuught by classic lora^ 

And back recall thy kindness at that hour 

When, as the rumour reach*d thy distant way. 

That misery hod sore bow*d us, thou wcrt seen — 

As though thy foot had nerer absent been — 

Seen at our side, commissian*d to allay 

That agony whose uttersncc had no tongue; 

And when methougbt o*er death we hopeless hun^ 

Thy look, thy word, thy faith, forbade despair. 

And grief found language when a friend wept therti 

Mr. Sotheby returned from the Continent at the close of 
1817» and resumed his usual station in the midst of a varied and 
increasing society ; but the spring of tlie following year was 
most deeply saddened by the intelligence of the death of hit 
third son, George. He was assistant resident atNagpore, in the. 
East Indies, when that fort was attacked by a numerous body 
of Pindarries : the assailants were defeated, but not without 
tlie loss of some valuable lives on the part of the garrison ; 
among whom tlie assistant resident, ever foremost, from the 
boldness and ardour of bis character, fell in the moment of 
victory: he died on the 27th day of November, 1817f in the 
SOth year of bis age. ** In him not only his family but hb 
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country lost one who gave the highest promise of future ex* 
cellence» He brought to India the most valuable knowledge 
<yf the West, to which he added oriental acquirements, fitting 
him alike for learning or for business: he was loved and 
respected by those whose friendship is honourable, and was 
ever deemed worthy of higher offices than as yet he had 
filled.'* These are the expressions of Sir James Mackintosli, 
with whom Mr. George Sotheby passed many months on his 
first arrival in India, and who was well acquainted with the 
worth of his character. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by Mr. 
Sotheby to his long attached friend, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, will, 
in some measure^ express a father's feelings on this most un- 
looked-for and severe calamity : -^ 

* • • * " Bitter, indeed, has been tliis 

blow, and scarcely alleviated by the momentary glory of his 
noble death. At present tlie consideration of a life voluntarily 
sacrificed to the public service does but deepen our affliction 
by enhancing the value of our loss. Great natural abilities — 
most rare attainments -^ and confirmed reputation, extinct at 
one blow I We have lost one whose kindness would have 
soothed the infirmities, and whose reputation would have 
gratified the pardonable pride^ of advancing years.'* 

(Dated) « Fair^Mad hodgt. Maj» 1818."* 

That this and subsequent afflictions were most deeply felt, 
nd one who knew the warmth of his affect ion for lis family, 
or who has read the poem entitled •* Retrospect*," in 
which many of the domestic events of his life are reverted to, 
in lines full of pathos and deep feeling, can for an instant 
doubt; but hb entire resignation to the will of Providence, 
and a natural buoyancy of disposition, enabled him, afler a 
time^ to resume his ordinary avocations. He continued to 

« See Uw v«liiine orpocmt called « Italy," publithed in 1638. 
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pass his winters in London, and his summers at Epping 
Forest, where lie still unremittingly devoted his mornings to 
literary occupations, and was in the habit of composing and 
translating during his long forest walks, to which he makes 
frequent allusions in many of his poems: but he now no 
longer lived in the retirement of his earlier years; for he 
delighted in seeing himself surrounded by the various remain- 
ing branches of his family» and by his most intimate friends* 
The pleasure he derived from their visits to this favourite 
residence must ever be remembered by those who partook of 
his cordial hospitality; and it was delightful to witness the 
cheerful kindness with which he promoted the amusements of 
the young. He was now principally employed in revising hit 
translation of the Georgics, and preparing for the press a 
folio edition,4;»ublishcd in 1827, containing the original text» 
and the translations of Dc Lille, Soave, Guzman, and Vos% 
together with his own. 

Tiictigh neither panegyric nor critical adjudication is the 
object of these few pages, it cannot be improper to say, that^ 
in the opinion of most critics, Mr. Sothcby has excelled, upon 
a general comparison, both Dryden and Warton, his English 
precursors ; and may be deemed no unequal competitor of 
De Lille. Tliis Hcxaglott is also extremely interesting in a 
philological point of view, as exhibiting the capabilities of the 
modern languages in adapting themselves to an ancient pro- 
totype* 

He presented copies of this edition to several European 
sovereigns, and received from the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Prussia gold medals, and one of silver from the late 
Pope Pius VIU. ; his Majesty the King of Naples also sent 
him a splendid volume, entitled '* Gli adornati di PompeL" 

In 1827 an additional blow was given to his parental fiselingi 
by the death of another much-loved son, Hans, who had also 
been in the civil service^ of India. He died in London on the 
27tli of April in tliat year, after an illness of only three day% 
leaving a widow and posthumous son to lament their un- 
timely loss. '^ 

TOL. xix« r 
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It was but a few months previous to this heavy aiBictioo 
that his increased love of literature and unabated energy of 
character induced him, at so late a period of life (for he was 
now in his seventieth year), to undertake a labour be had long 
contemplated — the translation of the Iliad and Odyssey. He 
continued, this work with keener pleasure as he proceeded^ 
completing daily a portion of his delightful task, uninter* 
rupted even by a tour to the North, in the summer and 
autumn of 1829; in the course of which he made his long- 
promised and highly-enjoyed visit to Sir Walter Scott, at' Ab- 
botsford ; and while in Scotland had not only the gratificatioD 
of meeting many <^ the celebrated individuals of Jthat learned 
country, but of being warmly welcomed by the children* 
and grandchildren f of those with whom he had passed some 
of his earliest and pleasantest days. ^ . 

The stanzas composed on board the steam-boat, during an 
excursion to Stafla and lona, will show that he had lost little 
of his former spirit : -— 

STAFFA AND lONA. 

/ 

Sufis, I icalcd thj tummit hotf » 

I pMs'd bcncAdi thy arch gigantic^ 
Whose pillar'd cavern swells Uie roMv 
When tbunden on thjr rocky shore 

llie roll of the Atlantic 

That hour the wind forgot to rare. 

The surge forgot its motion* 
And every pillar in thy cavo 
Slept in Ito ihadow on the wavt^ 

Unrippled by the i 



Then tlie pait age before me came^ 

When, mid the lightning's sweep* 
Thy isle with its baialtic frames 
And every column wreath*d with Sanii^ 
Burst ftmn the boiling deep. 



* The Earl of Wemysi»'at Ooatford» near Edinburgh, 
t Mr. and Uit hue Udj Ellinor CampbcU of lilay. 
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When mid Ioiia*s wicck^ mcaowliflc^ 

O'er iciilptttroil gmiret I trad ; 
WbcM time bad strawa cAcb mottldmng MU 
0*cr saints and kinns that raar*d the piK 
I hail*d the eternal God. 
Tct, SulTa, more I felt his presence in thy caT% 
Than where Iona*s cross rose o'er the westen wav*. 

After his return to Lontloni Mr. Sotheby prosecuted bU 
work with unabating diligence: on the 4th of September, ! 

1830| he completed the translation of the Iliadi and the same ; 

month commenced the version of the Odysseyi at the conda- I 

sion of which he has markedi " Finiskcd^ Jtdy^ I SSI." ' 

There is, perhaps, no instance in literary history of so im- 
mense a |x>ctical undertaking as the translation of two great 
poems, containing in the original near thirty thousand linesp 
achieved by one who had passed his seventieth year, with so 
much vigour and elegance as to bear away the palm, in many 
instances of comparison, from the great names of Pope and 
Cowpcr. It is remarkable, that in this translation, though 
there are defects, tliey are such as may be found in his earlier 
productions ; and it is very questionable whether he would . ' 

have executed it better in the prime of his days. Thb per- 
fect retention of those faculties which usually suflTer most from 
advancing years must chiefly be ascribed to the goodness of hb 
constitution, and the temperance and regularity of his habits, 
as well as to the continual exercise of his mind in composition ; 
by means of which he preserved a facility of writing verse ' 
that is rarely regained after a long intermission. 

Early in 1831 the first edition of the translation of the 
Iliad was published ; and during the following year he conn 
pleted that of the Odyssey, and corrected his version of the 
Iliad, preparatory to a second edition. He lived to see this 
most favourite employment finished and ready for publication^ 
embellished with engravings from the classical and elegant 
designs of Flaxman, for which he had been fortunately able ' 
to purchase the original plates. 

In the month of June, 1833, Mr. Sotheby attended the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 

F « 
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Science^ held at Cambridge. The pleasure he derived from 
witnessing this memorable assemblage of distinguished men, 
united in the ardent prosecution of truth, through all the 
physical sciences, made so deep an impression on his mind, 
that he composed the annexed poem. As his latest produc- 
tion, it has been thought. d|ie to his memorj that it should 
not remain unknown, less from any exaggerated opinion of 
its merits, than because it portrays, in the most vivid man- 
ner, the warmtli of his admiration for excellence, his zeal for 
the literary glory of his country, and the unwearied activity 
of his mind. It is just to observe, that Mr. Sotheby possessed 
but a very general acquaintance with the elements of science, 
and tliat it was neither his aim to describe the discoveries of 
modem philosophers, nor to apportion with exact precision 
the praise which is their respective due. It must also be 
added, that he never gave those corrections to this poem 
which, had his life been longer spared, he woulcf unquestion- 
ably have thought necessary. 

The autumn of this year was passed in a tour through 
Nortfi Wales, during which those who had the happiness o( 
meeting him regarded with delight a mind still full of anima- 
tion and of feeling, and still keenly alive to those beauties of 
nature which had called forth some of his earliest poetical 
descriptions. 

But the life of this valuable man was now drawing to a 
close. At the end of November, while paying a visit to one 
of his oldest remaining friends, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at Addington, he felt the symptoms of his last fatal ill- 
ness, and came to London for advice. Feeling himself better, 
he returned to Fair-mead Lodge, and resumed his usual literary 
occupations, though evidently weakened in his bodily powers. 
But in the beginning of December an alarming change took 
place, and on the 17th Mr. Sotheby removed to London for 
constant medical attendance. He remahied in the full posses- 
sion of his faculties, and conversed witli his family, and his 
highly esteemed and valued friend, Mr. Hallam, to within the 
last twenty-four hours of his existence. He bore his bodily 
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suETerings with the utmost patknce and resignation, speaking 
words of kindness to all around him, and died on the SOih of 
December, 1855, in the 77th year of his age 

Th^ termination of such a life, however protracted to an 
advanced age, seemed almost premature to those who knew 
his unimpaired faculties, in mental occupation and social in* 
tercourse^ and his exemption from the diseases which often 
both render old age a |icriod of uneasiness, and prognosticate 
tlie close of mortal existence. It is therefore difBcuIt to re* 
press tlie thought that he might still liave been spared for 
many years to his family and friends, but for what appeared a 
casual attack of illness. Yet, perha|)s, this would be a blame- 
able feeling, when his end is looked upon witli the firm hopes 
that religious considerations inspire He is to be regarded 
as one who, having completed a long career of virtue^ has, in 
the ripeness of age, been taken to his reward. The moral 
beauty of Mr. Sotheby's life was even more conspicuous in 
the sight of those among whom he lived, than were those 
poetical abilities which have made his name known among 
strangers, and will carry it down to posterity. He early set 
before his eyes a standard of right, from which he did not 
deviate. It was founded on the surest base, his thorough 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, and his daily study of 
the Holy Scriptures. - 

It would be easy to expatiate, not only on his charity to-> 
wards the poor of his immediate neighbourhood, but on his 
generosity towards many in a different situation of life^ who 
ever found in him a most warm and liberal benefactor. But 
it would not be right to disclose what he was ever anxious to 
conceaL 

Such are a few of the principal points of character in this 
truly estimable and regretted man ; to the truth of whidi a 
large acquaintance and many friends will bear their ready 
testimcMiy. 
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No. IV. 
SIR WILLIAM FRANKLIN, M.D. K.Ca F.R-& 

FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHTSICIAK8, EDINBURGH ; 
HONORARY FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
EDINBURGH; AND PRINCIPAL INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE 
ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTBfENT. 

The family of Sir William Franklin is traced originally from 
the county of York, but his more immediate ancestors were 
natives of London. His father, Robert Franklin, Esq. was 
a man of great respectability and considerable attainments ; 
he held for many years the responsible situation of Deputy 
Comptroller of the Customs, and resided in the parish of 
St Andrew's, Holbom. 

In the year 1763, either in the parish of St. Andrew's, or 
at Stoke Newington, where Mr. Franklin also occasionally 
resided, the subject of our present memoir was bom. 

His iatlier shortly afterwards removing to Peckham, at 
that time a rural village in the neighbourhood of London, 
young Franklin was there educated, for the first years of hit 
life, under the care and tuition of his mother. Subsequently 
he underwent the ordinary routine of a school in the vicini^ 
of Peckham, and at the age of sixteen was placed under hb 
father as a clerk in the Custom House. In those days, as 
well, too frequently, as in the present, the talents and peculiar 
disposition of a boy were fiir less considered in the choice 
of a profession, than the accidental circumstances and con- 
venience of his parents. Tliis w^as precisely the case with 
young Franklin. For two long years, according to hb 
father's dicUtion, but sorely against hb own will, he remained 
at tlie desk of the Custom House ; but at last, by the con- 
slant aversion which he displayed to the sedentary labours of 
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the deslcy and by his repeated solicitations for some more 
active and enterprising line of life, he obtained permission of 
his father to embrace the study of medicine. For this study 
he had continually manifested a decided predilection; still, 
however, great difficulties were in his way. His father, 
though he acquiesced in the change, yet was so averse to 
furnish any assistance in the furtherance of his sop's views, that 
he refused to provide any pecuniary means towards his me- 
dical education. Thus thrown back upon his own resources 
at the early age of eighteen, he was in a situation where most 
young men would have at once abandoned all hope of suc- 
cess. Not so, however, with our young friend. He went 
upon the great principle laid down by die poet, — *** Hftc non 
successimus, nlifi aggrediemur ira.'* Driven from the father, 
he appealed to a maternal uncle of tiie name of Madox, 
who, at that period, was a general practitioner of consi- 
derable repute at Rotherhithe. Mr. Madox immediatdy 
received him under his charge, furnished him with all neces- 
sary means of working his way, and bound him as apprentice 
to Mr. Robert Mackclellan, apothecary to the Foundling 
Hospital. Thus he commenced the study of that profession 
upon which he had so long set his hearts 

At the end of two years from this period Mr. Franklin 
repaired to Edinburgh, the most celebrated school of medi- 
cine in Europe. Here he had the advantage of being under 
the instruction of the most able medical professors of the day 
— attending the lectures of Dr. Gregory, Dr. Monro^ Pro- 
fessors Black and Cullen, At that time Edinburgh was the 
resort of students from every quarter of the globe. A con- 
siderable number of foreigners, particularly of Americans, 
were attending the lectures of the University. Nor was this 
popularity at all unaccountable. In addition to the medical 
names just mentioned, Robertson, Adam Smith, and Blair 
were in the zenith of their reputation. The deep learning 
and philosophy which were displayed in the writings of these 
men could not but attract the iu>tice of the world, and at 
the same time lay the foundation of useful and extensive 

F 4 
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knowledge in tbe minds of the students. Among others, 
with whom Mr. Franklin was here contemporary, we may 
mention the late Sir James Mackiutoshi at that time pursuing 
the study of medicine, and also the present eminent Sir 
Henry Halford. 

After going through, with great credit to himself the 
regular routine of study at Edinburgh, Mr. Franklin returned 
to London, and entered himself as a pupil at Guy*8 Hospi« 
tal, under Dr. Saunders. He was also, at the same time, a 
pupil at the London Hospital, .under Sir William Blizard. 
With Dr. Saunders he ever remained on terms of the most 
friendly intimacy; as also with Sir Walter Farquhar,and many 
other eminent medical men, with whom he bad the good 
fortune to associate in London. We must not omit to state 
that, during the whole of this period, his pecuniary resources 
arose principally from his uncle^ Mr. Madox ; and it is but 
justice, at the same time, to mention that every fartliing of 
money so advanced was afterwards, when Air. Franklin began 
to reap the fruits of his professional labours, most scrupulously 
repaid as a debt. He may justly, therefore, be said to have 
provided his own education ; and throughout the whole 
career of his atten^pnce at the hospitals and lectures, by his 
honourable conduct, as well as by the talents which he dis- 
played in his profession, he advanced himself vcr}' swiftly on 
the road to distinction. He was paiticularly noticed by the 
celebrated John Hunter, at that time head of the medical de- 
partment of the army. Mr. Hunter, in conjunction with 
Dr. Saunders, his first friend and patron, procured for him, 
upon due qualification, a commission to serve in the army. 

Thus starting in life, with good friends entirely of his own 
procuring, and full of zeal for tlie service upon which he was 
entering, Mr. Franklin, in the year 1787, joined the 43d 
regiment of foot as assistant-surgeon. With this regiment 
he proceeded to llie West Indies, under the command of Sir 
Charles Grey, the father of the present Earl Grey. In the 
West Indies, visiting from time to time nearly every one of 
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die islands in turn of duty, Mr. Franklin laid up a consider- 
able store of professional experience. He remained there 
upwards of eight years, and saw every malignity of disease 
raging with the greatest severity. With the danger and 
arduous character of this service there came also the corre- 
sponding reward in a remarkably quick promotion* By the 
fatal nature of the climate, surgeons as well as their patienU 
were continually falling under the unsparing hand of death. 
Owing to this circumstance, as well as, at the same time^ to one 
of those fortuitous events which occur in all professions more 
or less, but particularly in the profession of physic, Mr. Frank- 
lin very rapidly rose in his career. There happened tobe^ in 
one of the islands, a peculiar case of disease in an individual 
of high rank, within the sphere of Mr. Franklin's duty : the 
attendant medical gentlemen were pursuing a course of treaft- 
nfent which was accompanied with very little success. Mr. 
Franklin, though much junior to the other medical officers, 
ventured to suggest an entirely different mode; and, even 
against the advice of his superiors, he maintained the correct- 
ness of his own opinion. After some delay, his recommendation 
was followed; and the patient recovered. This event naturally 
attracted the attention of tlie commanding officers, and -par- 
ticularly of Sir Charles Grey ; and, very shortly afterwards, 
Mr. Franklin commenced that advancement in rank which hb 
superior skill so justly merited. In 1790 he was promoted to 
the surgeoncy of the 15th foot In 1794 he was appointed 
Apothecary to the Forces ; in 1 795, Physician to the Forces, 
and in 1796, Assistant-Inspector of Hospitals. Thbwas a 
rapidity of promotion seldom witnessed in the medical depart- 
ment of the army. 

Shortly after this last promotion Mr. Franklin was re- 
' called to his native country, but he was not long destined to 
remain inactive. Towards the close of the eighteenth century 
the armsof Great Britain were occupied in almost every quarter 
of the world. Among other expeditions, the Duke of York, 
then at the head of our army, was actively engaged in 
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Holland. In such a period it was not likely that any 
Eealous or useful officer should be suffered to remain in 
idleness. No sooner therefore did Mr. Franklin arrive in 
England than his services were again demanded. He was 
despatched to the army under the Duke of York, and was 
particularly engaged in the expedition to the Helder Point 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby. Upon the failure of this ex- 
pedition in the year 1 799 Mr. Franklin once more returned 
home^ having gained the esteem and commendation of the 
Duke of York, who ever afterwards appreciated most highly 
his services on this occasion. 

Now that a little respite was allowed from the more active 
duties of his profession, Mr. Franklin repaired to Edinburgh, 
and proceeded to his degree of M.D. He was also elected 
a fellow of the Royal College -of Physicians in that University, 
and an honorary Member of the College of Surgeons. 

But these peacefhl honours were not sufficient to detain him 
from his more laborious duties in the service of his country. 
In the year 1802 he was ordered to the Mediterranean, to 
take the command of the medical staff on that station. 
On this occasion he was promoted to the rank of Inspector of 
Hospitals: he remained at the head of the medical depart- 
ment in Malta and Sicily till the year 1810; during which 
time, as he had before witnessed the diseases peculiar to the 
tropical climates, he here had occasion to observe those inter- 
mediate diseases between the extremes of heat and cold. 
Nor was he, by any means, disengaged from the more per- 
sonal dangers and labours of war. In 1806 Sir John Stuart 
was in the command of the British forces on the Sicilian 
station. "With the very small force which Sir John com- 
manded he could not hope to perform any very important 
service; but upon receiving information of the march of 
Regnier to the vicinity of Maida, Sir John Stuart, with 4800 
men, hastened to meet the French general. Regnier had 
taken up a position of such natural strength, that at first it 
was impossible for the British troops to make any impression. 
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Regnier, however, trusting to the operations of his caTalry, 
quitted his defensible station, crossed the Amato, and dia* 
posed his troops for action. Upon the first charge of the 
bayonet the French gave waj, sought safety in flighty and 
tlie Britbh, with very little loss of life, remained masters of 
the field of Maida. 

In this engagement Dr. Franklin was professionally and 
actively engaged ; and it was an action of considerable im- 
portance, as it demonstrated the fallacy of the frequent dedar- 
ations of the French, who, while they acknowledged the 
naval superiority of Great Britain, yet scornfully undervalued 
the merit of her soldiers. 

The opinion of French invincibility was thus shaken ; and 
the way was prepared for those more glorious victories which 
shortly followed in the Peninsula. For his distinguished 
services on this occasion, being noticed by Sir John Stuart 
as actively engaged in the very heat of the battle. Dr. Frank- 
lin obtained a medal. 

In the year 1810, by the retirement of Dr. Theodore 
Gordon (one of Dr. Franklin's oldest and most intimate 
friends) from the Medical Board in London, a place of dig* 
nity and emolument at the head o( the profession was thrown 
open. Upon the occurrence of this vacancy great interest 
was used, as might naturally be expected, by all those ind»* 
viduals who were immediately upon the spot, to obUun so 
desirable a promotion. Dr. Franklin was at a distance, at 
the head of the medical staiT in Sicily. He never, in any 
way, made application for the appointment ; yet, so high did 
his name stand at head-quarters, that Sir David Dundas^ 
who had succeeded the Duke of York as commander-in^ 
chiefi overlooking all the numerous personal applications that 
had been made, at once recommended to his Majesty the 
name of Dr. Franklin. When this apppointment was com* 
municated to him in a complimentary letter from the Adji»> 
tant-General he was ordered to repair to London. Here, how- 
ever, a fresh instance of zeal and activity in the service of bis 
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country must not be passed over : instead of proceeding direct 
to bead-quarters, Dr. Franklin took Cadiz in bb way. At 
tbat moment the Britbb army, under Lord Lynedocb, had 
jomed the Spaniards before Cadiz, had given battle to the 
French, routed them, and thereby effectually cleared that 
port of the Peninsula. Sir James Fellows, a very able 
medical officer, was under the command of Lord Lynedoch, 
as inspector of bospitals. Dr. Franklin's object was to vbit 
this army in the field, as well as minutely to inspect all the 
bospitals, and to investigate the causes of certain diseases 
which prevailed, and, in fact, to enlarge that mass of inform- 
ation which he had already collected in the West India 
Islands, Holland, and the Mediterranean ; and thus to come 
more fully prepared for the general superintendence of the, 
bealth and medical treatment of the British army, to which 
he bad been called by the command of his sovereign. At the 
period in which Dr. Franklin first joined his colleagues in 
London, the duties of the Medical Board were more enlarged 
and more arduous than at any former period. An active and 
severe war upon "the Continent demanded a correspondmg 
activity in the arrangements of all those departments whose 
province it was to fumbh the materiel of warfare. It is 
seedless to say tbat, of all that matMelf the health and 
vigonr c£ the soldier is by far the most important This had 
been felt severely in many of our latter campaigns, but more 
especially in those expeditions to Holland in which Dr« 
Franklin bimself bad been engaged. The musket and the 
sword destroy not so many men as the dbeases arising from 
unbealtby situations, from ill-regulated hospitals, and from 
want of ready and' able medical assistance^ It was re* 
solved, therefore, to pay more strict and vigilant attention to 
the domestic comforts and health of the soldier tlian had 
bitherto been the custom. With this view, immediately that 
Dr. Franklin took hu seat at the Board, he communicated 
tbe mass \t information which he had gleaned in the various 
services m which be had been engaged to his colleagues, Sir 
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Charles Ker and Mr. Weir. They subseqoentlj acted upoa 
his experience; and, from the iufiyrmation which Dn Frank- 
lin was enabled to furnish, many changes and improvemenU 
were adopted in the senrice. 

From the year 1 8 10, up to the year of his death, Dr. Frank- 
lin remained in the same appointment, sedulously and honour- 
ably discharging the very arduous duties of his situation* In 
all the splendid evenu which took place on the Continentt 
after his appointment to the Board, he may justly be said to 
have had a share. By the judicious arrangements which were 
now introduced in the medical part of the army, by the good 
regulations which he, in conjunction with his colleagues, 
established for the supply of medicine, and for the maintenance 
of a skilful body of medical officers, he may, without exagger- 
ation, be said to have silently contributed to them alL From 
these considerations, added to the constant zeal and strict in- 
tegrity which he displayed in the discharge of all his dntie% 
he received the honour of knighthood, at the especial request 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, from his late Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth. This took place in the year 1823; 
and about the same period he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

The next event of any consequence which we have to de- 
tail is the presentation of a very handsome service of plati^ 
by the medical staff of the army. In the year 1826 it was 
intimated to Sir William that by the universal consent of the 
medical officers, both of ordnance and line, a sum of money 
had been subscribed, amounting to about 350/., and that a 
silver vase, and other pieces of plate, awaited his acceptanoe. 

It was decided by a committee formed for the purpose that 
Sir John Webb, Director-General of the Ordnance Medical 
Department ; Sir James M^Grigor, Director^General of the 
Army ; and Mr. Calvert Clarke, Apothecary-General, should 
wait upon Sir William as a deputation. The inscription on 
the vas*; was as follows: — 
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TO 
SIR WILLIAM FRANKLIN, KNIGHT, M.D. F.1L8. 

PRINaPAL INSPECTOR OF THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

IN TESTIMONY OF THE REGARD AND ESTEEM ENTERTAINED 

FOR PRIVATE WORTH, 

AND THE RESPECT DUB TO A LONG CAREER OF 

UPRIGHT AND HONOURABLE CONDUCT 

IN THE SERVICE OF 

HIS COUNTRY, 

THIS VASE 

IS PRESENTED BY THE OFFICERS OF THE MEDICAL 

DEPARTMENT OF THE LINE AND ORDNANCE, 

JANUARY 31. 1826. 

So honourable a tesUmony of the worth of Sir William, 
and the esteem with which he was regarded by his companions 
in the service of his country, hardly needs a comment. 

From this {leriod, the active duties of war being at an end, 
and the uniform routine of duty which now occupied his 
attenUon not calling forth that peculiar energy which was 
demanded in the earlier portions of his life, we do not find 
much of interest to record. He was not inactive, however, 
during this period, in promoting many charitable and benevo- 
lent designs. From him, in conjunction with his eminent 
and deservedly-respected colleague and friend, Sir James 
M'Grigor, the Widows' Fund, for medical officers in the army, 
may be said to have taken its origin. Another charitable 
society of the same description, for the orphans of medical 
officers, was originated by the same individuals ; and of this 
latter society Sir William was president to the day of his 
death. A military publication, of some notoriety, refers in 
terms of considerable praise to these two institutions ; and 
in regard generally to the many practical improvements 
which had been wrought in tlie medical department since the 
time of Sir William, the same publication thus speaks : — 
^ Fifty years ago there was no department at all. A surgeon 
was sometliing like our present military parson: he used to 
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go about in plain clothes, witli a black coat and a mOitaiy 
cocked-bat The Duke (tlie Duke of York) first raised the 
pay of tlie surgeons, and thus made the situation more worthy 
to be filled by men of education. Sir James M'Grigor and 
Sir William Franklin have completed what tlie Duke began ; 
and now, thanks to those gentlemen, our department is not 
only happily organised, and its ranks sustained, but we can 
furnish in the field men of genuine professional education ; 
not tyroes of the pestle, but scientifically bred surgeons.** 

In the year 18S2 tiis present Majesty was pleased to 
confer on Sir Willbm the rank of Knight Commander of 
the Guelphic Order. Tlie title of his ofiice was also raised 
to that of Principal InsjKctor GeneraL These honours, 
however. Sir William did not long live to enjoy. No man 
was ever more apparently free from the infirmities of age. 
Still, however, of late years he had been subject to an attack 
of a very dangerous character, which considerably impaired 
his general constitution. In the commencement of 18S3 he 
suffered from the prevailing epidemic influenza, which, bo- 
yond doubt, though he recovered for the time, laid the 
foundation of the disease of which he ultimately died. It was 
curious, that while Sir William was thus confined to his 
bed, under serious danger, his opposite neighbour and friend. 
Dr. Babington, a man of great celebrity in his profession, and 
who was also associated with him in the earliest period of his 
medical education, should also have been attacked by the 
same malady, which ended in his case with more immediate 
fatality. In the commencement of the same year, in con- 
formity with the system of economy pursued by the go- 
vernment, a reduction of one of the heads of the medical ' 
department was determined on. It was consequently arranged 
that Sir William should retire from his situation at the 
j Board. 

Removing to Brighton in the autumn of 183S, be still 
continued in a bad though not an alarming state of health; 
^ but upon his return to his house in London, at the latter end | 



of October, he was suddenly seized by an attack of an apo--^ 
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plectic cbaractery and though every aid was afforded which 
medical skill could furnish, he was removed from his family 
and friends on the 29th of October, 1833, having been con- 
fined to his bed only three days, and having, within a day 
or two^ completed his 70ih year. During this la^ illness, 
he was very anxiously and carefully attended by his old 
friends. Dr. Pinckard, of Bloomsbury Square, Dr. Bartlett, and 
Mr. Robinson,' all of whom spared nothing that skill and 
attention could furnish towards the recovery of their valued 
friend. 

Of the seventy years with which it pleased God to bless 
the very estimable subject of our present memoir, forty-six 
were passed in the service of his king and country. During 
the whole of that period he was but one. year on half pay, 
and seventeen were passed in tlie more active and dangerous 
services of the West Indies, Holland, and the Mediterranean* 
In private life^ as well as in public. Sir William was of the 
most amiable and honourable character. He was remarkable 
for an extreme reserve and caution in his demeanour, which 
especially fitted him for the situation which he held. He 
was also^ to a fault, backward and modest in all opinions 
regarding himself; any mention of his services, or any allu- 
sion to events in which he had been engaged in early life, 
seldom passed his lips. So far did this reserve and love of 
retirement carry him, tliat he for a long time refused the ho- 
nour of knighthood, from the trouble and publicity to w*hich 
he would necessarily have to submit in attending the royal 
levee; indeed, all the honours and distinctions which he re- 
ceived at the hands of his sovereign were entirely without his 
solicitation, and were literally thrust upon him by his friends, 
rather than desired by himself. In his domestic manners he 
was frugal and prudent. Notwithstanding- his reserved . 
character, he was a very social companion, and took great 
delight in the convivial meetings of his more intimate friends. 
He was a member of the oldest and most celebrated 
medical dub in London, the ** Pau Wau," to which John 
HnntCTy when a member, was in the habit of reading his 
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works, for the purpose of receiving the corrections of die 
club previous to publication. Tliis club was limited to twdv« 
members; and Sir William's associates in it were the late 
Sir Gilbert Blane, Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. Baillie, Dr. Cook» 
Sir Patrick M'Gregor, Sir James M'Grigor, Sir Benja- 
min Brodie, Dr. Holland, Sir Walter Farquhar, Mr. HSmjo^ 
Mr. Leigh Thomas, and his colleague Dr. SomervOle,— 
all names eminent in the medical world, both military i 
civiL 

Sir William, among other marks of his domestic lifi^^ 
a great proficient in the game of whist, belonging to a 
medical club, of which he was the chief support. Daring 
the lifetime of Sir Walter Farquhar he constantly made one 
of those chosen friends who were admitted to the select whist 
parties of that eminent physician. 

One of Sir William's favourite maxims was never to make 
an enemy ; and though from time to time, upon his examin* 
ation of wounds for the purpose of granting certificates for 
pensions, some few officers might murmur at his decisions, 
yet nevertheless few men have passed through the public 
situations which it was his fortune to hold with less of that 
ill will which generally attaches more or less to those who 
are at the head of their profession. He was married daring 
his residence at Sicily to an Italian lady who died some years 
previous to himself. He left behind him six children, only 
one of whom, a daughter (married to the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett), was beyond the age of twenty-one. . 

No laboured paneg}Tic on the character of this amiable 
man, and distinguished officer, need be drawn up, when the 
fact is known of several hundred pounds being subscribed hj 
the medical officers of the army, in conjunction with private 
friends, for the purpose of erecting a monument to biv 
memory. We may also mention that in a work on Moriiid 
Anatomy published by the medical officers of the army, the 
first fasciculus of which was inscribed to the memory of the late 
Duke of York, the second fasciculus, which appeared shortly 
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after Sir William's death, was inscribed to his memory, mth 
the following high testimony of esteem and regret: — 

<< THIS SECOND FASCICULUS OF ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS, 

SELECTED FROM THE COLLECTION OF MORBID ANATOMY 

IN THE ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM AT CHATHAM, 

IS INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 

SIR WILLIAM FRANKLIN, M.D. K.C.H, F.R.S. 

FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 

EDINBURGH; 

HONORARY FELTX)W OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 

EDINBURGH ; 

AND 

PRINCIPAL INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE ARMY 

MEDICAL department; 

a man whose strict integrity, and high sense of honour, 
obtained for him the respect and esteem of the whole army ; 
whose kindness of heart, and uniform urbanity of manners, 
secured the warm and lasting friendship of all who knew him ; 
whose loss is mourned by the medical department; and 
whose talents and many virtues will long live in the recollec- 
tion of tlie whole body of 

THE medical officers OF THE BRITISH ARMY/' 



We are indebted to a friend for the foregoing Memoir* 
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Na V. 
SIR EDWARD TIIORNBOROUGH, G.Ca 

ADMIRAL OF THE RED^ AND VICE-ADMIRAL OF TUB UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

There is |i story in the naval service tliat this officer ^ b^ 
took himself to sea,** when a boy, on his own leave; but there 
are no records, available to us, of his early life. It appears 
that he was born about 1754>, and in 1775 was serving as 
First Lieutenant of the Falcon sloop, of 14 guns and 100 
men, Captain John Linzec, which ship was one of those that 
covered the attack on Bunker's Hill; and had a most fatiguing 
duty to perform in guarding the mouth of Charles River, and 
watching an enemy elated with success. 

On the morning of the 8th of August, the Falcon discovered 
two fine schooners standing in for Cape Anne. Chase 
immediately given, and the stemmost of the strangers 
soon overhauled and taken. Her com{)anion rounded the 
Cape and brought up in Gloucester Harbour, closely followed 
by the Falcon ; which ship anchored outside the schooner^ 
and sent Lieutenant Thornborough, with the pinnace, launchf 
and jolly-boat, to cut her out. At this moment the master of 
the Falcon arrived from the offing, in a small tender, and was. 
despatched to the Lieutenant's assistance. When the boftts 
had passed a rocky point which lay between the ship and the 
schooner, they received a very heavy fire from the Americans* 
concealed behind the houses and hills; notwithstanding whidiy 
Lieutenant Thornborough undauntedly proceeded, boardedy 
and took possession of the vessel, although he and three men 
were wounded in the enterprise. Captain Linzee, when be 
saw the enemy attack his boats, fired at the town in order fo 
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divert their attention; but finding tliat this expedient had not 
the desired eflect, he next attempted, by landing a party, to 
bum it 'Among the sailors sent upon this service was an 
American, who had hitherto remained loyal, but now espoused 
the American causey set fire to tlie powder, before it was so 
placed as to produce the intended conflagration, and thereby 
firustrated the design. He then deserted. The loss sustained 
in this exploit was one man blown up. A second attempt was 
made to bum the town, but also without effect 

Captain Linzee^ being at last convinced that he could not 
materially injure the town, had Lieutenant Thornborough and 
his party brought on board about four p. m., under cover of 
the fire from the schooner, in which the Master now com- 
manded, and in which he was obliged to remain, on account 
of the damage which the boats had sustained from the enemy's 
shot When the Captain was informed of the Master^s situ- 
ation, he sent ^e prize-schooner to anchor ahead of the 
other, and to veer alongside, to take him and the people away; 
but having no officer left to conduct this enterprise, it was im- 
properly executed, and therefore unsuccessful. Meanwhile 
the Master, harassed by a heavy fire from increasing num- 
bers, and seeing no prospect of relief, delivered himself up to 
the enemy about seven in the evening, together with a gunner, 
fifteen seamen, seven marines, one boy, and ten pressed Ame- 
ricans. On his going on shore, tlie schooner sent to his 
assistance was taken possession of by a part of her crew which 
had been concealed in her hold when she was taken, and was 
restored to the enemy; who likewise took the pinnace and 
jolly-boat, with their officers, crews, swivels, and small arms: 
but the loss chiefly regretted was the number of British sailors, 
because^ in America, it was then difficult to replace them. 
Among those who were thus captured were Lieut Knight 
(the late Admiral Sir John Knight) and Mr. (the late Captain) 
W. R. Broughton, afterwards so well known by his voyage of 
discovery. 

This was an affair of much moment at the time, and Lieu- 
tenant Thornborough was thenceforward considered a deserv- 
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ing officer. He did not, bowever^ receive his commander^s 
commission till the first of August, 1780, when it rewarded hb 
gallantly as First Lieutenant of the Flora, on her capturwg 
the Nymphe, a fine French frigate, aller a desperate action, in 
which the latter had 63 killed and 73 wounded ; including 
her First and Second Captains, First Lieutenant, and three 
other officers among the former. Though Giptain Peere 
Williams, the commander of the Flora, did not, in his official 
letter, rc{x>rt that Mr. Hiornborough boarded the enemj 
sword in hand, that circumstance was so well known, that the 
Commander was promoted to post-rank in the following year, 
and appointed to the Blonde frigate of 32 guns. In this ship 
he served under Admiral Digby, in North America, and 
cruised in company with Nelson, who then commanded the ^ 
Albemarle, of 28 guns. The frigate was tolerably successful; 
and Captain Thornborough became popular along the coast 
for the generous and humane treatment which he displayed 
towards such Americans as fell into his hands. 

In May, 1782, the Blonde being ordered to cruise off 
Boston, in hopes of intercepting a frigate of tlie same nam^ 
and the only ship of war then belonging to the Americans, 
fell in with and took a large ship of theirs mounting 22 guns, 
laden with choice spars and stores for the French fleet. While 
she was towing her prize into port, she unfortunately struck 
on the Nantucket shoals, bilged, and was entirely lost The 
prize, to avoid sharing the same fate, pursued her course, and 
reached Halifax in safety. Tlie crew of the frigate constructed 
a large raft, by means of which they succeeded in getting 
ashore, with about seventy prisoners, upon a desert islet, 
which aflbrded nothing eatable but vetches. Here they re- 
mained two days in the utmost distress, exposed to incessant 
rain. At the end of that time two American cruisers provi* 
dentially hove in sight, and observing the signals of distress 
made to them, bore down, and relieved them from their im* 
minent danger of starvation in its most hideous form. A 
singular trait of generosity marked the sequel. No sooner 
did the Americans identify tlie distressed Captain, than thej 
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took him and his people o£^ treated them with the kindest 
attention, and hinded them near New York, then in potsession 
of the English, as a grateful return for Thornborough's be- 
haviour to hb prisoners. That unhappy war was not remark- 
able for many occurrences of suth noble character ; and we 
regret that we are not able to record the names of these 
good Samaritans. ^ 

According to established 'custom. Captain Thomborough 
was tried by a court-martial for the loss of the Blonde; and 
after an honourable acquittal from bbme, his merits were re- 
warded by an appointment to the Hebe, of 38 guns, one of 
the most beautiful frigates m the sennce. 

In June, 1785^ his Royal Highness Prince William Henry 
(his present Majesty), having regularly served the whole 
time required as a midshipman, and undergone the usual ex- 
amination before the Comptroller of the Navy and two senior 
Post Captains, was ap|x>inted Tbi^ Lieutenant of the Hebe. 
In the same month. Commodore the Honourable J. L. Gower 
hoisted his broad-pendant on board the frigate, and she pro- 
ceeded on a cruise round Great Britain and the Orkney 
islands. On her return she touched at Belfast, in Ireland, 
from thence down St. George's Channel, and arrived at Spit^ 
head by the end of August Tlie Commodore then struck 
his pendant, and tlie Prince continued to serve with Captain 
Thornborough till February, 1786, when he was appointed 
First Lieutenant of the Pegasus, of 28 guns. His Royal 
Highness always performed the duties of his station with the 
most becoming alacrity ; and it is not a little honourable to 
the memory of George II L, that hb son not only served his 
full time in the cockpit, but also took the chances of service 
as to climate, — a point which is well known at tlie Admiralty 
to be often a subject of debate among minor families. 

Captain Thornborough retained the command of his fine 
frigate upwards of six years, which was considered an extra- 
ordinary mark of favour during a peace. In August, 1789, 
the royal family visited Plymouth, and were received by the 
fleet In tliat port with every possible demonstration of joy. 
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Among other ceremonies, a squadron was detached into the 
Sound, for the purpose of exhibiting some naval evolutions 
before George III^ who had embarketl on board the South* 
ampton to inspect them. On this occasion, while the ships 
were forming into two separate lines of battle^ his Majestj 
expressed much satisfaction with die clcgattce of the Hebe's 
movements; and in the engagement which followed was ob- 
ser\'ed to turn frequently from the line-of-battle ships towards 
the frigate. 

In 1790, the Spaniards having sent an armed force to dis- 
possess the British traders and settlers of their possessions at 
Nootka Sound, our government ordered a powerful fleet to be 
equipi)ed, and to rendezvous under Lord Howe at %>ithe9d9 
to await the eflect of their remonstrance. This |)eriod is 
known to seamen under the name of tlie ** Spanish disturb* 
ance;" and there can belittle doubt that the celerity with 
which the fleet was manned and fitted brought the Spaniards 
to terms. On this occasion Captain Tliornborough was ap- 
pointed to the Scipio, of Gi guns, which ship was paid ofl^, 
after the amicable adjustment of the dispute, and our officer 
retired to private life. 

In February, 1 79S, the National Convention of France de» 
clared war against Gi-eat Dritain and Holland, a step which 
was, of course, reciprocated ; and a numerous fleet was conse- 
quently fitted out for $ea with the utmost expedition. Capt. 
Thornborough was called into conmiission, and appointed to 
the Latona, a choice S8-gun frigate, on the home station. In 
the course of the summer he captured several French mer- 
chant^vessels, liesides three mischievous privateers, called 
L'Amcrique, Le Franklin, and UAmbitieux, of 10 guns each. 
On tlie 18th of November, in tlie same 3'ear, being attached 
to Lord Howe's fleet, he descried a strange squadron to wind- 
ward, which proved to be French, and consisted of six sail 
of the line, two frigates, a brig, and a schooner, under the 
command of Citoycn Vanstabel. This being communicated 
to the Admiral, the signal for chase was instantly abroad; tlie 
enemy in the mean time bearing down in hopes of snatching 
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up a convoy. When the hostile fleets had neared sufficiently 
to raise the hulls of each other, Vanstabel perceived his mis^ 
take, and made all the sail his ships could stagger under to a 
fresh galc^ followed by the advance of the British fleet till 
at eleven a. m«, the Russell having sprung her foretop^mast^ 
and the Defence having carried away her fore and main top* 
masts, the frigates were ordered to lead the fleet and keep 
sight of the enemy. At noon a shifl of wind enabled the 
chasing ships to tack w^ith advantage; and the Latona, ahead 
of her companions, soon found herself so near the French 
frigates, that Captain Thornborough boldly resolved to cut 
off one of them, the afterwards well-known S6millante. After 
firing for some time on both these ships, the Latona could 
have weathered the Semillantc at about four; but Vanstabel, 
seeing her danger, bore down in the Tigre, of 80 guns, with 
his second, to prevent the manoeuvre from being effective. 
The two French Hne-of-battle ships saved their frigate by this 
timely intervention, passing so near to the Latona as to dis- 
charge their broadsides at her, but witliout otiier damage than 
two shots lodging in her hulL On receiving the fire of these 
heavy antagonists, their pigmy foe gallantly luffed up and re- 
turned it, evidently striking the hull of the Tigre, and cutting 
away her fore-stay and main-tack, and also (as was afterwards 
related by some prisoners taken on board a recaptured vessel) 
killing and wounding several of her crew, besides the damage 
she did to the frigates. No other British ship was able to 
approach : the squalls became furious, and the advance was 
under more sail than they could well carry, whence the main* 
top-masts of the Vanguard and Montague went over the side. 
At night Lord Howe kept on a wind, to anticipate the pro- 
bable motions of the French ; in consequence of which Capt 
Pasley, in the Bellerophon, 74, with the Latona and Phoenix, 
lost sight of the fleet, and found themselves on the following 
dawn well ap with four of the enemy, all of the line : these 
being of such superior force compelled the reluctant Pasley 
to recall the chasers ; and Commodore Vanstabel ultimately 
escaped. 
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Tlie activity, spirit, and address of Captain Thomborough 
in this pursuit gave pleasure to the whole fleet; and the 
Admiralty complimented him with their special thanks. 

The Luitona and Phaeton were now ordered off Ushant, 
where, on the 27th of November, they captured the national 
ship Blonde, of 28 guns. A severe winter's work followed* 
in the necessary attendance upon Lord Howe ; and the 
duty was of a nature to try both officers and men. Nothings 
however, very important happened till the spring of 1 794^ 
when Lord Howe left Portsmouth, and on the morning of 
the 5tli of May arrived off Ushant. The Latona and 
Phaeton wqre then ordered to reconnoitre Brest harbour, 
covered by the Orion, of 74 guns, which they promptly per* 
formed, and reported the French grand fleet to be at anchor 
in the outer roads. This induced his Lordship to imagine 
their object was tp be in readiness to protect the home- 
ward-bound convoy from America ; he, therefore, stood to 
the westward, and for a fortnight kept crossing the Bay of 
Biscay in all directions, without seeing the expected vessels. 
On the ^ 19th, having returned off Ushant, the Latona and 
Phoston, covei-ed this time by the Caesar and Leviathan» 
were again ordered to look into Brest Water, when they found 
the port vacant This was important intelligence: after 
strenuous endeavours to fall in with them, the enemy was 
met on the 28th, and the glorious battles which followed are 
too well known to need repetition. It is sufficient to say, 
that the Latona did important service in the conflict^ and, 
with the Phaeton, was attached to the centre of the line. 
About noon she was signalised by the Bellcrophon for assist- 
ance, that ship having been dreadfully cut up, and at the 
moment receiving the broadsides of (wo opponents. Captain 
Thornborough was not slow in answering the summons, and 
as he passed the two French line-of>battle ships gave them 
the contents of his guns. 

This was Captain Tliornborough's last achievement as a 
frigate captain, for he was shortly afterwards appointed to 
tlie Robust, of 74 guns, in which ship he still remained witb 
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90 SIR EDWARD THORNBOROUGH. 

Lord Howe, and cniised with him during the winter of 
1794* In the foUowing springs the Robust was one of the 
squadron under the command of Rear* Admiral Colpoys; 
after which she joined the broad pendant of G>mmodore Sir 
X B. Warren, to co-operate with the French royalists in Qui- 
benm Bay, in company with* two other sail of the line^ six 
frigates^ several smaller vessels of war, and fifty transports. 

The expedition for this object sailed in June, protected by 
Lord firidport anci the Channel fleet; who accompanied the 
Commodore off Belleisle^ and there parted company to resume 
his station in the ofBng. Scarcely had he quitted, however, 
before the Brest fleet, under M. Vaillant, was discerned 
"coming from under the land. Sir J. B. Warren immediately 
made the best dispositions for the safety of his charge, and 
despatched a (ast-sailing vessel after Lord Bridport with the 
intelligence. On the following morning the Robust arrived 
within signal distance of his Lordship ; but, in spite of all 
hb endeavours to join, got up too late to have any sliare in 
the battle which ensued, and which left three sail of the line 
in the hands of the conquerors. The remainder of the 
French fleet being driven into L'Orient, the expedition to 
Quiberon proceeded to its destination, and the emigrant troops 
were landed on the 27di« 

From this service the Robust joined Admiral Duncan's 
squadron off the Texel, and was variously employed on the 
Channel station, but without any affair of moment to signalise 
her Captain ; for he, being a favourite with Lord Bridport, 
had been summoned to join the fleet off Brest, and thus 
missed being in the action of the 11th of October, 1797* 
The same month, however, of the following year, afforded 
Captain Thornborough an opportunity of adding to his 
former professional character. In the autumn of 1798, the 
Robust had been agam placed under Sir J. B. Warren's 
orders, that he might act against the expedition which had 
been fitted out at Brest for the invasion of Ireland. On / 
the 11th the squadron of M. Bompart, consisting of a 
line-otbattle ship, eight frigates^ and a schooner, were de- , 
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scried off Lough Swilly, and immediate chase was giTen bj ** 
the Commodore^ whose force consisted of three sail of the line - 
and five frigates. Owing to tlie boisterous state of the wee- 
dier, the enemy were not neared till the morning of the 12th; 
and the approach was favoured by the two-decker having lost 
her maintop-mast. Finding he could not escape, M. Bom- 
part formed in close order, and broaght-to for action. la 
the mean time our ships had become so much spread, that 
the signal to engage was not thrown out till seven a. m., 
when the Robust was directed to lead ; a command obeyed 
with such alacrity, that in twenty minutes afterwards that ship 
was throwing her fire into two French frigates in her pro- 
gress towards their Commodore. At fifty minutes past eight 
she got alongside her opponent; and a furious action com- 
menced, in which she was ably seconded by the Magnanime^ 
and some occasional shots from the other ships. Bompart 
made a gallant defence ; but the steady broadsides of the 
Robust compelled him to strike his colours, after an action of 
two hours. Tlie prize proved to be the Hochc, of 78 guns^ 
one of the most superb ships of her class ; having lost in 
killed and wounded 270 men. In the Robust there were 
10 seamen slain, and 2 oflBcers and 38 seamen and marines 
wounded. 

Seeing the fate of their Commodore, the French frigates 
made an effort to escape ; but after a running action three of 
tliem were taken in the course of the day, and a fourth sur- 
rendered to Captain Graham Moore at midnight. Two 
others were captured shortly afterwards, and the remaining 
two, of which one was Thornborough's old friend the S^mil- 
lante, effected their escape, with the schooner. All the 
prizes were found full of troops, arms, stores, and necessaries 
for their designs upon Ireland ; and tlie decisive success of 
the British squadron was deemed of such iroportamce to the 
nation as to deserve the thanks of Parliament 

The Hoche did not strike till her gear was cut to pieces^ 
her masts wounded, and her hull riddled, with five-feet water 
in her bold, and twenty-five of her guns dismounted Hie 
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Robust had also suffered severely in her close conflict ; yet, 
<:ripp1ed as she was, her signal was made to take the Hoche 
in tow. The order was obeyed with the zeal which ever 
distinguished Captain Tliornborough, and away he steered 
for Lough Swilly ; but on the afternoon of the ISth a squall 
carried away the masts of the prize, and in the evening, the 
tow-rope stranding she broke adrift. A stormy night fol- 
lowed, and but lor the French prisoners joining their utmost 
exertions to those of the English, as a common cause of 
danger, she must inevitably have been lost On the 15th, 
the Doris frigate, Captain Lord Ranelagh, fortunately joined 
the disabled ships, took the Hoche in tow, and at length 
anchored her in safety* To the ability and gallantry of Cap- 
tain Thornborough was attributed the success of the day; 
and the Admiralty, who had already promoted the Commo- 
dore*s Lieutenant^ soon afterwards presented Mr. Colby, first 
of the Robust, wlio lost his arm in the action, with a com- 
mander's commission. 

^ A squadron of four French frigates, under M. Savary, 
followed Bompart's expedition, which arrived in tlie vicinity 
of KillaUi Bay, on the 27)h of October, where be learned 
the results which sealed the fiite of the French arms ; and, 
apprehensive of being caught also, he steered home again 
with the melancholy tidings. Tlie coast of Ireland being 
thus free^ the Robust again joined the Channel fleet, under 
Lord Bridport, who expressed himself particularly pleased 
at her return. At the flag promotion which took place on 
the 14t}| of February, 1799, Captain Thornborough was 
nominated a Colonel of Marines, and shifted his pendant 
from the Robust to the Formidable, of 98 guns. In this 
ship he served under Admiral Sir A. Gardner, Earl Sl 
Vincent, Sir C Cotton, Lord Keith, and Lord Bridport, on 
the Channel and Mediterranean stations, till the' 1st of Ja- 
nuary, 1801) when the promotion consequent on establishing 
the Union between Great Britab and Ireland taking places 
he was advanced to the rank of Rear- Admiral of the Blue^ 
and hoisted his flag on board the Mars, 74*, CapUin IL 
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Lloyd) and during the remainder of the war he was employed 
in the arduous but monotonous duty of watching Brest. 

The Admiral rejoined his family and friends on the peace 
taking place, but was not long to enjoy repose, for the re- 
newal of hostilities recalled him ; and after commanding in 
the Downs, he was appointed to a division of the North Sea 
fleet, under Lord Keith, with his flag hoisted on board the 
Defence, 74. The blockade of the Texel was now managed 
with success, on a system at once economical of anxiety and 
labour. The ports of Holland admit of the ingress and 
egress of large ships only during the spring tides ; two days 
before which, Thornborough's squadron regularly took its 
station off* the Texel, and remained as many days after the 
full and change of the moon, so that the Dutch lost all the 
advantages of the high tides, their heavy ships being effect- 
ually detained within their harbours. 

In April, 1804, the Atalante, a Dutch brig of war, was 
gallantly cut out of Vlie Passage by the boats of the Scor^ 
pion and' Beaver, after being bravely defended. Her Com- 
mander, A. Von Kar|^ who refused quarter, being slain, 
was buried by Captain Hardinge, the conqueror, with every 
lionour he could bestow, even to hauling down the Elnglisb 
colours, hoisting Dutch, and liberating the prisoners dur- 
ing the interment. This incident afforded the Admiral an 
opportunity of displaying that generous humanity for which 
he was ever remarkable, and gave a proper finish to the 
honourable affair. After recommending Captains Hardinge 
and Pelly, and Lieutenant Bluett, for promotion, he sent a flag 
of truce to Kilkert, the Batavian Admiral, with the purser 
and pilot of the Atalante, and the deceased Captain's servant, 
with the whole of his late master's private property, in order 
that it might be delivered to his relations. 

E^rly in 1805 Admiral Thornborough assumed the im- 
portant station of Captain of the Channel fleet, under Lord 
Gardner. In June he was promoted to the rank of Vjoe- 
Admiral, hoisted his flag in the Kent, and was nominated to 
command a squadron of fast-sailing Iine-K)f-battle ships, des- 
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tined to reinforce Lord Nelson, but which, from the batde of 
Trablgar occurring did not take place. In the following 
year he commanded in the Pertuis d'Antiodie^ with his flag , 
on board the Prince of Wales, of 98 guns, and maintained 
the blockade of Rochefort, until he was relieved by Sir Sa* 
muel Hood. In February, ISO?, he removed into the Royal 
Sovereign, of 100 guns, and proceeded to the Mediterranean, 
where he remained executing various services until the end of 
1809. In October of the next year he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Irish station, where he continued until 
he attained the rank of Admiral, in December, 1818. He 
afterwards held the office of Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, from 1815 till May 1818, and with that appointment 
dosed his public services, though he was subsequently raised 
to the commbsion of Vice- Admiral of the United Kingdom. 
On the extension of the Order of the Bath, in January, 
1815, Admiral Thomborough was made a Knight Com- 
mander, and in January, 1825, raised to a Grand Cross. 
He was twice married, and died a widower, on the 3d of 
April, 1854, at his seat, Bishopsteignton Lodge, in Devon- 
shire, at the age of 80. By his first wife, who died at Exeter 
in 1801, he had several children, of whom one, Edward Le 
Cras Thomborough, is now a Captain in the Royal Navy. 
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No. VI. 

•THE RIGHT HOK. 

WILLIAM WYNDHAM GRENVILLEV 

BAnOK GREMVILLE, OF WOTTOM-UNDER-BERMEWOOIH COUKTT 
bucks; a PRHT COUMOLLOR in great BRITAIN AMD 
IRELAND; AUDITOR OV THE EXCHEQUER; CHAMCEIXOm 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OV OXFORD; HIGH STEWARD OF 
BRISTOL; AN ELDER BROTHER OF THE TRINITY HOUSE; 
A TRUSTEE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM; A GOVERNOR OF 
THE CHARTER HOUSE, D«C.L. AND F.S.A.; UNCLE TO THE 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

This distinguished statesman was born on the 95th of Octo* 
bcr, 1759» the third son of the Right Hon. Geoi^ge Grenvilk^ 
Prime Minister of England in 1763 — 1765, and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir William Wj^ndham, BarL by Lady Catherine 
Seymour, and sister to Charles first Earl of Egremont. 

He received his early education at Eton^ where he was 
concerned in the grand rebellion under Foster, when all the 
boys left the school, threw their books into the Thames and 
marched to Salt Hill. He was, however, persuaded by hb 
father to return for a few weeks; and then removed to Qirist 
Church, Oxford, where in 1779 he gained the Qianodloi^a 
prize for a composition in Latin versci the subject being Fii 
Elcctriau He took the degree of R A.; and then entered one of 
the inns of court, with the view of qualifying for the bar* 
His attention, however, was quickly diverted to the butinesa 
of politics. In Feb. 1782 he was returned to Parliament on 
a vacancy for Buckingham; and in SepL following when bis 
brother Earl Temple (the late Marquis of Buckmgham) 
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for die first time sent to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, Mr. W» 
GrenvUle accompanied him as Private Secretary, and he was 
sworn a Privy G>unciUor of that kingdom. The period of ' 
Eari Temples vice-reign terminated in the June of the 
following year; in December following Mr. Grenville ac- 
cepted oflSce at home, being appointed to succeed Mr* Burke 
as Paymaster of the Army. His active senatorial career now 
commenced, and his industry and acquirements, added to - 
strong natural talents, soon made him of consequence in the 
House of Commons. He was the able coadjutor of the 
youthful minister, his cousin-german, who was only ft few 
months his senior; firm to his post, and in full possession of 
all his faculties. If he wanted the brilliant eloquence of his 
relation, he possessed more minuteness of knowledge and ac- 
curacy of detaiL The routine of ofiice was almost hereditary 
in him. He seemed to have imbibed all the ideas and habits 
of his father, even though he was a child at the death of that 
persevering statesman. 

At the general election of 1784 he was chosen one of the 
county members for Buckinghamshire, after one of the most 
vigorous contests ever known. He was re-elected in 1790, 
but before the close of that year had been removed to tlie 
House of Lords. 

He had not completed his thirtieth year when he was 
diosen to preside over the House of Commons, being elected 
speaker Jan. 5. 1789, on the death of the Rt Hon. Charles 
Wolfiran Cornwall 

Before four months, however, had elapsed, he was sum- 
moned from that station to the still more responsible if not 
more arduous one, of Secretary of State of the Home Depart- , 
inent* He was moved to the House of Lords by a patent of 
peerage dated Nov. 25. 1 790, and thenceforward became the 
representative and echo of Mr. Fitt in the Upper House. 
In the fidlowing May he exchanged the seals of 'Home 
Secretary for those of the Foreign Department : the latter he 
retained until the resignation of Mr. Pitt, in Feb. 1801. In 
1791 he was appointed ranger of St James's and Hyde 
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Parks ; which post he exchanged in 1795 for the Iiicnitif« 
office of Auditor of the Exchequer. He filled the important 
situation of Foreign Secretary, during one of the most arduoss 
and gloomy periods of our history, with industry, talent, and 
skill It was a function for which his natural and acquired 
powers were in many respects well suited. He was skilled in 
the detail of the politics of Europe : he had studied deeply 
the law of nations ; he was acquainted with modem languages ; 
he could endure -fatigue; and had not an avocation or n 
pleasure to interrupt his attention. He loved business as hia 
father did ; it was not merely the result of his ambition, but 
his amusement ; tlie flowers of imagination, or the gaieties 
of society, never seduced him astray. There was nothing to 
dissipate his.ideas, and he brought his mind to bear on the 
subjects before him with its full force* 

One of the most important duties required of him was to 
maintain a stern and undaunted bearing towards the French 
Directory. In his correst^ondence with M. Chauvdin, who 
had been Ambassador in London previously to the death of 
Louis, and claimed to be still recognised in that capaci^, the 
letters of Lord Grenville were couched in a severity of re- 
tort rarely equalled in diplomatic discussion. Of their tone 
the following, dated the 24th of January, and ordering M. 
Chauvelln's immediate departure from the realmi will aflbrd 
a specimen: — 

** I am charged to notiiy to you. Sir, that the character 
with which you had been invested at this court, and the '^ 

functions of which have been so long suspended, being now 
entirely terminated by the fatal death of his Most Christian 
Majesty, you have no longer any public character here. 

" Tlie King can no longer, after such an event, permit yoor 
residence here. His Majesty has thought fit to order, that 
you should retire from this kingdom within the term of eight 
days ; and I herewith transmit to you a copy of the order^ 
which his Majesty, in his privy council, has given to this j 

effect 
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** I send you a passport for yourself and your suite; and 
I shall not fail to take all the other necessaiy steps, in order 
that you may return to France with all the attentions which 
are due to the character of Minister Plenipotentiary from 
his Most Christian Majesty, which you have exercised at 
this court 

(Signed) ^ Grentilul"* 

The French goternment despatched M. Maret to nego* 
tiate the neutrality of this country ; but so determined was 
Lord Grenville not to allow the least ^opening to their in- ^ 
fluence, that Re persisted in refusing that emissary even to 
visit him, contrary, as was thought, to the opinion of 
Mr. PitL ( 

Lord Grenville's talents as an orator were more than ^ 

usually distinguished in 1795, on occasion of the attack 
which had been made upon the King during his passage to 
open Parliament. He brought in a bill to provide for the 
safety and protection of the royal person, which gave rise to 
a long and stormy debate, and afforded ample opportunity 
to Lord Grenville for the most loyal exertion of his rheto- 
rical abilities. He had the satisfaction of seeing his motion 
carried by a large majority; and he followed up his succesa 
by another bill to suppress the formation or continuance of 
seditious societies. 

Lord Grenville took an active part with Mr. Pitt in pro- 
moting the Union with Ireland, and shared with him in 
giving the intimations, on which the Roman Catholics of 
that country founded their claims to emancipation. When 
it was found that government was unwilling to forward those 
views, the ministry felt themselves obliged to resign their 
oflSces. When application was shortly aller made to Mr. 
Pitt, to join the parties then in power, he refused to accede^ 
unless Lord Grenville was included in the, arrangement; 
which proposal being rejected, the negotiation ended. But 
no long time elapsed, before Mr. Pitt found himself obliged 
to yield to the urgent necessities of the state, and he again 
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took his seat as First Lord of the Treasniy, in May, 1804^ 
without having stipulated fiir Catholic emandpatioo. Lend 
Grenville^ with Mr. Windham, reTused to join him; andfroa 
that time, until the death of Mr. Piti in Januaryt 1806» Loud 
Grenville took a prominent part in the ranks of OpporitioB. 

On Mr. Pitt*s death the administration was formed whid^ 
though intended to combine ^ all the talents,** and therelbn 
all the means of good government, has since been genenDj 
derided by political writers as anomakms^ vidonaij, and 
impracticable, and sometimes as even monstrous and dis^ 
graceful. It was, indeed, extraordinary that when Loid 
Grenville was the Prime Minister, Mr« Fox should bav^ 
become his Secretary of State. The perverseness of bnman 
nature, and the interests of trading politicians, were directly 
opposed to so unprecedented a sacrifice of political animositiea. 
It IS probable that a mischievous worid would not have peri* 
mitted such a union to exist for longi even if the parties 
themselves had been determined to the uttermost to abide 
by it; but the failure is, of course, ascribed to the discordant 
elements comprised in the attempted union. It was an im- I 

portant obstacle to its duration, that the religious prtndples 
of the monarch were directly opposed to the measure to |^ 

which Lord Grenville considered himsdf pledged : a party 
equally zealous as the sovereign in their resistance to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics proved too 'powerful lor the 
continuance of the ministry beyond the brief period of thii^ 
teen months. During that time Lord Grenville suffered not 
a little in his popularity, by obtaining an Act of Parliament 
enabling him to hold, together with the Premiersh^ the pro* 
fitable, but nearly sinecure, office of Auditor of the Exche- 
quer, which had been conferred upon him in 179i^ ud 
which he retained until his death* 

His Loiflship did not subsequently accept any more pro- 
minent office. In 1802, when tlie resignation of Lord G»- 
tiereagh and Mr. Canning left Lord Liverpool tlie only Secre* 
tary of State, performing the business of the three'dq)artiiient% 
official letters were addressed to Earl Grey and Lord Gt 
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ville, proposing the immediate formation of a combined minis- 
try. They were both in the country when these communications 
reached them. Earl Grey at once declined all union with 
Mr. Percival and Lord Liverpool, and did not come to town. 
Lord Grenville, who was in Cornwall, came immediately to 
town, but the next day declined the proposed alliance, be- 
cause he should not be able to view it in any other light than 
as a dereliction of principle. 

. At the close of the year 1809, his Lordship was chosen 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. His predecessor, 
the Duke of Portland, died on the SOth of October, 1809. 
On this vacancy the candidates were Lord Grenville, JLord 
Eldon, and the Duke of Beaufort. The election commenced 
at ten o'clock on Wednesday morning, December 13th, and 
continued sitting day and night, without any adjournment, 
till ten o'clock on Thursday night, when the numbers were 
declared as follows ; — 

For Lord Grenville . • • 406 

Lord Eldon - - ..$05 

Duke of Beaufort ... 233 

Majority for Lord Grenville - - - 103 

The number of those entitled to vote amounted to 1282, 
of whom 1037 polled. His Lordship was presented to the 
degree of D.C.L. by diploma nine days after his election; 
and his installation took place in the Theatre on Tuesday^ 
July 3d, 1810. 

Lord Grenville continued in opposition to the government 
during the war; but on the final defeat of the French in 
1814 he heartily congratulated the country on the prospect 
of an immediate peace, and in the following year supported 
ministers in their resolution to depose Napoleon. From 
that time he ceased to take so prominent a part in parliament- 
ary discussions as he had previously done^ except during the 
debates on Catholic emancipation, of which he deemed him- 
self to be enlisted as the pledged and expected supporter; 

In 1804 Lord Grenville edited the Letters which had 
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been written by the great Earl of Chatham to his nepliew,' 
Thomas Pitt (afterwards Lord Camelfbrd), when at Cam- 
bridge. Besides several Siieeches, &c. he also published a 
** New Plan of Finance» as presented to Parliament, with the 
Tables, 1806.'' " A Letter to the Earl of Fingal, ISia* 
He also defended his Alma Mater in a pamphlet, against 
the charge brought against her of having expelled Locke. 
He enriched an edition of Homer, privately printed, with 
valuable annotations ; and translated several pieces from the 
Greek, English, and Italian, into Latin, which have been 
circulated among his friends under the title of ** Nugae Me- 
tricie.*' His Lordship, as well as his brother, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, had collected a very valuable library. ^ 
Lord Grenville was the contemporary of some of the 
greatest men that ever adorned this country ; yet his abilities 
were not eclipsed in their presence. As a statesman he was 
remarkable for sound practical views. As a speaker he wasy 
perhaps, one of the most powerful debaters that ever ap- 
peared in the House of Lords. Tliere was a commanding 
energy in his delivery, as well as in his style, which never 
failed to arrest the attention and command the admiration 
even of those who diflered from him in sentiment It has been 
said of him, that no orator ever produced so strong an im- 
pression by his manner in the first ten minutes of his s|)eech ; 
but the want of variety was a defect which began to be per- 
ceived after some time, and which, in the course of a long 
address, seldom failed to impress itself rather nainfully 
upon the hearer. He always took care to prepare himself on 
every subject on which he spoke, and his speeches were, 
therefore, full of matter. He did not possess the fire^ the^ 
ncuteness, and the indignant sarcasm of Lord Grey, but 
during a long period he was considered second only to his 
Lordship as an effective debater in the House of Lords; and 
the two were associated as the heads of the Opposition, with 
whom negotiations were carried on during several emergen- 
cies, when it became necessary or politic to make overtures 
for a new ministry. 

M $ 
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The secret of the nuthorship of ^ Janiuy" is known to 
liave been intrusted to the shelves of the library of Stowe^ 
and it has often been said that there would no longer be any 
reason to conceal it after the death of Lcnrd Grenville. To 
his nephew. Lord Nugent, from his taste for literary employ- 
mentt may, perhaps, be confided tlie office of disclosing this 
much-agitated secret to the world. We have understood that 
m most curious feature of the case is, that the real author has 
never been one of the favourite- candidates. 

Lord Grenville married, July 18. 179£, the Hon. Anne 
Pitt^ only daughter of Thomas first Lord Camelford, and 
sister and sole heiress of the second Lord, who was slain in a 
duel with Mr* Best in 1804. Her Ladyship survives him, 
and, as they never had any issue, the barony of Grenville 
has become extinct 

His Lordship's death took place at his seat, Dropmcm, 
Buckinghamshire, on the 12th of January, 1834, in the 75th 
jearof his age. 
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No. VII. 

THE REV. DANIEL LYSONS, F.R.& F.A.& F.H.S. 
F.L,S., &cJ 

This distinguisliecl antiquary and amiable man was born on 
the 28th of April, 1762. His father, the Rev. Samuel Lysons, 
was a younger son of a respectable county family, settled for 
two centuries at Hempstead, in Gloucestershire, and incum- 
bent of Rodmarton, near Cirencester, a living in their gift. 

Having completed his early studies at Mr. Morgan's gram* 
mar school, in Bath, Mr. Lysons graduated as Bachelor and 
Master of Arts at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, then under the 
superintendence of Dr. Nowcll, Regius Professor of Modem 
History. On taking orders in 1784, he commenced his 
clerical life as curate to his maternal uncle, Mr. Peach, of 
Mortlake^ in Surrey. Shortly afterwards he preached by 
appointment, and, according to custom, published, the annual 
sermon for the Colston charity at Bristol. The title-page 
was embellished with a dolphin, the Colston crest, etched by 
his younger brother, Samuel Lysons, Esq. (afterwards Vice- 
President of the Royal Society, and Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower,) his first attempt in an art in which he was after- 
w*ards so eminently successful as an amateur. Tlios, the two 
brothers, so attached to each other through life, and so inti- 
mately connected in their subsequent literary reputation, com- 
menced their labours in concert. In early youth both had 
evinced a zeal and research unusual at their age in the study 
of medals, coins, and natural history, in which departments 
each had formed for himself a respectable collection of sub- 
jects ; thus indicating the taste whidi so materially influenced 
their future pursuits. 

In 1789 Mr. Lysons removed to Putney, as curate to the 
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Rev. Dr. (then Mr.) Hughes, preceptor to the royal familjt 
and afterwards Canon Residentiary of St. PauPs, in whom he 
found an enliglitened and congenial friend. Having con*, 
ceived the project of writing a topographical work on the 
environs of London, Mr. Lysons, at that time possessed of a 
limited income, and unknown to the leading London book- 
sellers, was at first deterred by considerations of risk and 
expense. Averse to the idea of publishing by subscription, 
he resolved on accepting the proffered loan of 2002. from 
Mr. Hughes and another friend ; determining to supply the 
deficiencies consequent on so small a fund by labour and 
diligence. In the illustration of his work he was aided by the 
pencil of his brother Samuel, whose etchings, executed from 
drawings taken by himself were remarked for their masterly 
accuracy. Hie first edition of *' The Environs of London ** 
w*as published in the year 1792, and met with the most flatter-, 
ing reception from the public Its rapid and extensive sale 
soon enabled the author to repay his friends their timely loan, 
and to realise a considerable sum to himself. 

The zeal with which Mr. Lysons prosecuted this laborious 
undertaking attracted the notice of Horace, Lord Orford, to 
whom he was previously unknown, and led to an intimate 
acquaintance. The countenance and advice of this highly- 
gifted nobleman had no small influence in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the publication. Several of the prints which illustrate 
** The Environs of London" were engraved at Lord Orford's 
own expense, from originals in his possession at Strawberry 
Hill, where both the brothers enjoyed the advantage of a 
familiar footing, and the unlimited use of his Lordship's choice 
and extensive library. 

The fatigue and abstraction of mind attendant on a work of 
varied antiquarian res^earch can be estimated, perhaps, by 
few, and might seem, at first sight, inconsistent with the 
clerical duties of a large parish. There are, however, a dass 
of men, gifted by temper and education with a rigid sense of 
duty, and endoived by nature with a robust constitution, and 
a singular indifference to all bodily indulgence, of whom it is 
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familiarly and trulj said* that ** the more they d<H the more 
they can da** Of this description was Mr. Lysons. With* 
out declining the society of a populous neighbourhood, where 
he w*as much courted, he suflered nothing to interrupt hit 
habit of strict temperance, early rising, and strong bodily ex- 
ercise. By these means his literary pursuits were rendered 
compatible with the duties of his parish, in which he took an 
affectionate and vital interest, actively promoting all the 
benevolent plans for the relief of the poor during the years 
of scarcity, and devoting himself indefatigably to the estab- 
lishment and instruction of the parochial schools. Before 
five in the morning he was usually in his study, arranging the 
materials for his publication, or preparing for those profes- 
sional duties to which their due precedence was allotted in the 
order of the day. Tlie greater part of the time which he 
could fairly call his own, for the pur)>oses of leisure, was spent 
in walks of ten or twenty miles in search of objects of local 
investigation; varied sometimes by the cmploj^mcnt of stand- 
ing for two hours nearly knee-deep in a wet crypt to decipher 
ancient inscriptions. At the close of the evening he would 
drop in for an hour or two among his friends, untired in 
spirits, and enger alike to communicate, or extract from others, 
any point of useful or agreeable information. 

His literary and professional merit soon afforded him an 
unsought introduction to persons well calculated to appreciate 
both, and whose intimacy was in itself a flattering distinction 
to a young man. Among these were the late Earl Spencer, 
Dr. Porteus (at that time Bishop of London), Mrs. Hannah 
More, and Sir Joseph Banks, besides other lending charac- 
ters in the world of science and letters. In 17^0, Mr. Lysons 
was admitted Fellow of the Antiquarian Society; in 1797, of 
the Royal Society; and in 17^8, of the Linnean Society: of 
which latter body his botanical knowledge rendered him an 
efficient member. His contributions to periodical works 
were at this time frequent. 

In the year 1800 ^Ir. Lysons, on account of his father's de- 
clining health, resigned the cure of Putney, and undertook that 
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of Rodmarton and Cherenton. The affectionate esteem of hk 
neighbours for their minister was evinced by the present of a 
handsome silver cup and cover, with a suitable inscription; and 
many subsequent testimonies of a pleasing nature proved that 
the feeling of all ranks was unabated by time and distance^ 

In 1804 the death of his respected fiither put Mr. Lysons 
in possession of the living of Rodmarton, as well as the 
family property of Hempstead, inherited from an elder uncle. 
The increase of means and leisure soon suggested to his 
mind the commencement of a project which, in concert with 
his brother Samuel, he had entertained since the publication of 
** The E^ivirons of London,** and for which, during four years, 
they had made the necessary collections. This work, which 
it is almost needless to describe as <' The Magna Britannia,** 
comprised in its design the topographical history of the 
several counties of England in alphabetical order. In the 
arrangement of the different departments of this voluminous 
undertaking the great mass of necessary correspondence fell 
on the elder brother ; and the whole of the general, parochial, 
and family history was also furnished by him. No sheet, 
however, was printed without being subjected to the joint 
revision of the brothers. The first part of the Britannia, 
comprising Bedfordshire, was published in 1806. 

To the antiquary and genealogist, the quantity of interest- 
ing information brought together in thb work would argue 
the impossibility of its being completed in its full extent by 
any thing less than a society of men of letters. The mere 
labour find difficulty of the undertaking did not, however, 
deter the brothers ; both in the prime of their mental and 
bodily strength, indefatigable in spirit, and relying on their 
own powers of severe application. The experience, however, 
which they gained in their progress through the first few 
counties forced upon them a reluctant doubt as to the final 
completion of their project 

In the year 1819 Mr. Lysons sustained a severe blow in* 
the death of his brother Samuel The work had now reached, 
in alphabetical order, the county of Devon, every parish of 
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which the two brothers had personally visited in order to 
complete their materials; and the article on the Roman 
roads was already in the hands of the compoutor. Consider- 
ing himself pledged to the completion of this volume, Mr* 
Lysons persevered so far in a task rendered irksome to him 
by distressing recollections, but abandoned all idea of carry- 
ing his project farther. In his brother, warmly attached to him 
from childhood, and associated in all his plans and feelings, 
he had lost a coadjutor and friend not to be replaced ; and the 
infirmities of middle age, aggravated perhaps by mental and 
bodily exertion, had begun to tell on a frame and spirits 
originally robust The future prosecution of the work was 
therefore abandoned for less fatiguing but more important 
duties: each county, however, of the Britannia may be con- 
sidered as a separate topographical history in itself and is in 
fact sold as a separate work. 

In 1812 Mr. Lysons published a history of the origin and 
progress of the meeting of the three choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, and of the charity connected with 
it. Being himself one of the stewards in 1811, on which 
occasion he preached the sermon for the benefit of the fund, 
the thought suggested itself that such a work might benefit 
the charity by its sale, and diffuse the knowledge of its 
objects. To impart to his publication more than a merely 
local interest, he prefixed to it a history of the parochial 
clergy from the earliest times, containing much valuable 
information ; and which was, at the desire of his friends, 
reprinted and sold as a separate work. 

Having always admired the piety and excellence of Jeremy 
Taylor's style, but considering it ill adapted to general 
perusal, Mr. Lysons undertook, in 1818, a selection of sermons 
from the works of that divine, containing those passages 
peculiarly marked by beauty of thought and expression, and 
omitting whatever seemed unsuitable to the present day« To 
the volume in question were prefixed three sermons of his own, 
preached on different public occasions. 

Mr. Lysons was twice married. Tlie surviving children 
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of hb first marriage with Sarah, daughter of Colonel 
Thomas Carteret Hardy, are Samuel, the present incumbent 
of Rodmarton, and Charlotte^ the lady of Sir James Carnegie, 
Bart By his second wife, Josepha Catherine^ daughter of 
John Gilbert Cooper, Esq. of Thurgarton Priory, Nottingham- 
shire^ his present relict, he left a son and a daughter. In 
1824 Mr. Lysons was induced to undertake a continental 
tour for the sake of the health of his younger children. On 
this occasion he might fairly have justified tiie expression of 
the ancient philosopher, **quotidie se aliquid addiscentem 
senem fieri." His journal, in four manuscript quarto to* 
lumes, now in the hands of his family, but at no time intended 
for publication, comprises a fund of interesting matter, en- 
riched by his extensive acquaintance with French and Italian 
literature. Having perused with much pleasure, in the 
course of his different enquiries, a work in Italian by the ex- 
Bishop of Tarentum, entitled, ^ An Historico-polltical Dis- 
course on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of the Power of 
the Clergy over temporal Signories, with a Sketch of the History 
of the Two Sicilies,** he translated it with a view to publica- 
tion, an idea which he abandoned on his return to I^igland. 

On resuming his parochial duties, his attention was exclu- 
sively occupied with the design of preparing a commentary 
on the Scriptures, on a scale adapted to an application of the 
writings of the fathers, and other sources of sound instruction 
with which his past studies had rendered him familiar. The 
failure of his eyesight, however, forced him soon to relinquish ' 
a project on which he had long dwelt with satisfaction, as the 
solace of declining life ; or at least to limit it to a preparation 
of lectures from the gospel of St. Matthew, for the instruction 
of his own flock. 

Mr. Lysons died on the Sd of January, 1834. How 
deeply and deservedly he was regretted as a father, a hus- 
band, and a neighbour,- it is not the province of this memoir to 
describe. How justly he was valued for his openness of heart, 
and kindly urbanity of temper, will be testified by the many 
to whom he was casually known as a man of the workl and 
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of letters. Placed, from an early time of Ufe^ on an intimate 
and independent footing in tlie society of men oonspicaous fot 
rank and talent, he retained, in a peculiar degree, the simple 
habits, the unassuming manners, and the practical piety of a 
faithful minister of the church* To fulfil this rotation con- 
scientiously was the main purpose of a life otherwise distin- 
guished by honourable and useful labours, and combining in 
a true sense the characteristics which the great poet of anti- 
quity has assigned to the memory of the just 
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No. VIII. 
REAR-ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES CUNNINGHAM, 

AV^HEN Dr. Johnson indulged his fancy with the horrors of 
sea life, and pronounced that all who saw a cabin would envy 
a gaol, he was speaking from the experience of a row across 
the Thames, by way of varying the scenes of Bolt CourL 
But it is a proud characteristic of England, that so far from 
her sons participating in such apprehensions, they are scarcely 
to be restrained from betaking themselves to the element 
which has so enlarged the power and resources of the country. 
Thus it was with die excellent officer whose professional 
career we are about to relate. No sooner had he mastered 
the reading of Robinson Crusoe than he felt a violent inclin- 
ation for a maritime life ; and the nation being then at peace, 
he went as a <* sea-boy'^ into the merchant service, and had 
become a smart seaman when the American war broke out. 
That event called forth other aspirings ; and though he was 
now twenty years of age, he entered the royal navy as a mid- 
shipman in 1775. His first ship was the .^Solus, of S2 guns, 
which, under the able discipline of Captain William Bennett, 
who commanded her upwards of seven years, had acquired 
the character of a << crack ** frigate. 

The Mo\qs sailed for the West India station early in 1776, 
then commanded by Captain Christopher Atkins ; and on 
joining the squadron of Sir Peter Parker, the activity and 
seamanship of Mr. Cunningham had already been so conspi- 
cuous, that he was recommended to the Rear- Admiral as an 
officer fully equal to the charge of a watch. This recommend- 
ation was effisctive^ — he was received on board the Bristol, of 
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5a guns, Capt Tobias Caulfield^ which ship bore the flag, and 
was sooo put into a way of advancing himselC In 1778 he 
was lent into the Ostrich, of 14 guns and 110 men, a yessel 
of the squadron cruising off Savannah Point, Jamaica. Here^ 
on the morning of the 8th of July, they fell in with a rakish 
French privateer of 16 guns and 150 men, which instantly 
*' showed fight*** A desperate and sanguinary engagement 
followed, in which the Captain and Lieutenant of the Ostrich 
were disabled, besides four of her men killed and tii^enty* 
eight wounded; but after three hours' attack, the privateer was 
so riddled and cut up, that she surrendered, having then 
thirty dead upon her deck, and a great number wounded. 
Tills led to Mr. Cunningham's being appointed Acting Lieu- 
tenant to tlie Port Royal, a sloop of war of 18 guns, in the 
following year, although he had not then served quite four 
years in the navy. From this vessel he was soon removed to 
act as First Lieutenant of the Hitchinbroke, an armed ship 
of liguns, commanded by the gallant Nelson, who^ also 
recently made out of the Bristol, had become acquainted with 
Cunningham's worth. An attack on the island of Jamaica 
being apprehended. Captain Nelson was appointed to com- 
mand the important batteries which defended Port RoyaL 
In consequence of this arrangement, and being anxious to 
serve in a sea-going ship, in die beginning of 1780 Mr.Cun- 
ninghahi joined the Pallas, a fine frigate of 36 guns, at the 
express request of Captain J. D. Spry, with which officer he 
served till the ship was ordered home with the Jamaica fleet, 
in the summer of 1782. Tlie misfortunes of the ill-fated 
squadron which convoyed that fleet are well known ; a three- 
decker and three other line-of-battle ships foundered, the 
Palhis was driven on one of the Western Islands, and all the 
other ships were disabled. 
I Fortunately for Mr. Cunningham, on the frigate's bemg 

I ordered to England, he had determined to remain on the 

( station until his promotion was secured; and therefore joined 

the Ajax, of 74 guns, just before the Pallas sailed. In this 
ship he served, as Second Lieutenant, with Captain Charring- 
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ton» tilly on die 4th of September of the same jear, be ob- 
tained his confirmation, and was, at the same time, appointed 
to command the Barrington, a little hired brig of 12 guns. 
Here his talent was put into immediate requisition ; for the 
Admiral, Joshua Rowley, sent him, with the Racehorse 
schooner under his orders, to put a stop to the American salt 
trade with the Bahamas. He here acquitted himself so well, 
that, by keeping off. Turk's Island, he effectually prevented ' 
all communication with the subjects of the United States, 
though the local authorities seemed by no means inclined to 
second his eflbrts. ^ Want of supplies, however, compelled 
him to return to Jamaica; and, during his temporary absence, 
tlie French fitted an expedition from C^pe Francois, effected 
a landing upon Turk's Island, and took possession of it. 
Their force consisted of two small frigates and two transports, 
under tlie command of the Marquis de Grasse, nephew to the 
Admiral who surrendered to Rodney; and he himself was cap- 
tured in the Coquette, but not till he had fortified his con- 
quest, and garrisoned it with 550 men. A couple of days 
after the capture of tlie Coquette, the circumstance of the fall 
of Turk's Island was made known to Captain Nelson, who 
then commanded the Albemarle frigate, and had arrived off 
there with the Tartar, Resistance, and Drake, on the very 
day that Lieutenant Cunningham had returned, in the Bar- 
rington to resume his duties. It was now resolved that an 
attempt should be made to retake the island. To carry thu 
object, a detachment of 250 seamen and marines were disem- 
barked, under the command of Captain Dixon of the Drake, 
whilst that vessel and the Barrington were to cover the land- 
ings and dislodge the enemy from the houses ; but a battery, 
which the Marquis de Grasse had mounted with guns from 
the Coquette, being unexpectedly opened against them, they 
were compelled to retire, the Drake having seven men wounded, 
and the Barrington two. Captain Dixon, at the same time^ 
finding that tl)e enemy were strongly intrenched, and greatly 
superior to him in numbers, drew off his men, and re>em- 
barked them without loss. Nelson, however, was resolved on 
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reducing the fortt and placed great reliance on the knowledge' 
of the localities which had been acquired by Mr. Cunning- - 
ham. But on the following night the Tartar was driven off 
the bank by a squall, and went to sea with the loss of an 
anchor. It was next determined upon to attack the battery 
with the large ships; but the wind coming about to the west- 
ward, and blowing so hard that it was difficult to clear the 
ships from the lee shore, the enterprise was abandoned. > 

The fieace now followed: the Barrington was paid off at 
Jamaica in 1783 ; and we hear little of the professional pur- 
suits of Mr. Cunningham till 1788, when he joined the 
Crown, 64f, bearing die broad |)endant of that worthy and 
veteran officer, the Honourable W. Cpmwallis, with whom he 
had become acquainted while they were on the Januiica station. 
Having served in the East Indies about a couple of years, he 
was made a commander into the Ariel, a sloop of war of 16 
guns. On being confirmed in this rank, he returned to 
Europe by the opportunity offei*ed on the Crown's being 
ordered home, Commodore Coruwallis having then shifted hb 
broad pendant to the Minerva. 

Captain Cunningham was not destined to ex})erience much 
repose on his return; for the French revolution having taken 
place, he obtained command of the Speedy, a brig of i4guns^ 
and was despatched, at die commencement of the war, to join 
tlie fleet under Lord Hood, in the Mediterranean. On his 
arrival, in April, 1793, he was immediately and actively em- 
ployed in keeping up the communication between the fleet and 
the diplomatic agents on the station ; some of which enter- 
prises required both address and ability, es{)ecially one wherein 
he had to convey the celebrated Monsieur Colonne on a 
political visit to Naples. The Genoeise having allowed a 
French faction to preponderate in their councils, to the grata 
violation of several engagements, it was resolved by the 
English Admiral tliat the neutrality of their ports should ba. 
no longer respected. Accordingly, on the 5th of October in 
the same year, the Speed v accompanied the Bedford, 74^. 
Captain R. Mann, and the Captain, 74, CapUin S. Reevc^ 
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into the harbour of Genoa, where the line-oF-battle thipe ' 
sei2ed upon a French S6-gun frigate, called theModest^, while 
the Speedy secured two armed tartans, of 4 guns and about 
70 men each. Immediately after this, the Captain and Speedy 
proceeded to the Gulf of Spezia, where they had heard another 
French frigate^ the Imp^rieuse^ of 38 guns, was at anchor* 
This fine ship, on the approach of her enemies, was scuttled 
.md abandoned by her crew; but being weighed again wai 
pbrchased for the King, under the name of the Unit£, there 
being an Imp^rieuse already in the service. For his alacrity 
on these occasion^ Captain Cunningham was posted into the 
prize, and confirmed by a commission dated the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 179S, the day on which she- was captured. 

Early in 1794 Captain Cunningham exchanged ships with 
Captain W. Wolseley, of the Lowestofie, of 32 guns, in which 
he was employed in the reduction of Corsica. Here he again 
met hb old friend Nelson, and acquitted himself so much to 
the satisMiCtion of Lord Hood, that he was charged with the 
public despatches announcing the conquest of that island, and 
in which he was thus handsomely mentioned: — ''Captain 
Cunningham, who has cruised with infinite diligence, zeal, and 
perseverance, under many difliculties, for three months past, 
off Calvi, is charged with my despatches, and is competent 
to give any information their Lordships may wish to have. 
I beg to recommend him as an officer of great merit, and 
highly deserving any favour that can be shown him.** 

Captain Cunningham afterwards commanded the Oyde^ a 
fine 38-gun frigate, for six years, and distinguished himself as 
a smart and active cruiser. During this time his ship*s com* 
pany acquired a degree of discipline and attachment to the 
service which reflected equal credit on the commander and 
on the commanded. Of this a memorable instance was shown 
during the alarming mutiny at the Nore, on which occasion 
Captains Cunningham and Neale were the only ofllcers of 
their rank who remained on board their ships, or could exert 
any influence over their crews. The notorious Parker went 
on board the Clyde, and endearoured to prevail on the men 
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to lay her against THbury Fort, but the Captain had the 
address to prevent it, and was the first who thought of getting 
clear of the mutinous fleet, which then consisted of thirteen 
sail of the line^ besides frigates, sloops, and gun-boats. The 
disaffection had broken out on the 10th of May, 1797; but 
it was not Ull the 22d that, finding tlie Admiralty resolved to 
make no further concessions, the delegates became exasper* 
ated, and struck Vice- Admiral Buckner's flag, hoisting in its 
stead the red or bloody one. Excesses were now recklessly 
committed, and affairs assumed a desperate aspect. Giptain 
Cunningham judiciously watched his opportunity; and, on the 
29th, thinking he }ierceived symptoms of dissension among 
the mutineers, he adopted the decisive measure of ordering 
that Parker's signal for delegates to wait u])on him on board 
the Sandwich should not be answered by the Clyde. Her 
foresail being unbent at tlie time, and it being known that she 
was unprovided witli a pilot, the rest of the fleet did not sus- 
pect that this was a prelude to her secession from their cause. 
At nine p. m. the Captain addressed the ship's company, ex- 
patiating on the disgraceful situation of the men-of-war, and 
entreated them to second his intention of working the ship 
into Sheerness harbour before daybreak, to effect which the 
hands were not to be turned up, but merely called by each 
other : he also intimated that Sir Harry Neale^ in the St. Fio- 
rcnzo, would follow their example. This announcement wot 
received with such satisfaction, that only one dissentient voice 
was heard, and that one was instantly suppressed. Soon after 
midnight the cables were silently slipped, and at sunrise, on 
the SOth, to the great joy of the Committee of the Admiralty, 
and the garrison of Sheerness, the loyal Clyde was safely 
anchored before the Dock-yard. This decisive act threw a 
damp over the spirits of the ringleaders of the mutiny, spread 
distrust among the ships, and was the first effectual blow to 
the conspiracy, — a service which was thankfully acknowledged 
both by the Admiralty and by the merchants of London. 

On the return of the ships to their duty, the Clyde took 
charge of a convoy for the Baltic. Returning from this 
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duty, she captured the Success, a French brig privateer; and, 
nine days afterwards, took La Dorade^ a fine privateer, 
pierced for 18 guns, but mounting only 12, and manned with 
93 men. The prisoners were removed; and the master of 
the Clyde, with £7 men, were put on board to keep posses- 
sion. But a heavy gale arose^ and at about half-past four 
in the aflemoon the prizes which had been endeavouring 
to out-sail the Gyde, unfortunately capsized. This was 
instantly observed from the frigate, which bore up to- 
render aid; but no boat was found capable of swimming, 
except the jolly-boat: in this an officer with four men boldly 
approached the floating wreck, with some light lines to throw 
to those who had scrambled upon the bottom. Captain 
Cunningham, finding diat his frigate drifted faster than the 
wreck, dropped his courses, and fetched way for a quarter of 
an hour, then wore- and stood back for the same space of 
time; by which seaman-like judgment he exactly met his 
boat when it had become dork, and found that she had been 
able to save only four men out of twenty-eight. 

In 1798 the Clyde had the honour of being *placed in 
attendance upon George III. at Weymouth ; after which 
she resumed her duties on the Channel station, where, on 
tlie 10th of January, 1799, she captured L*Air, a schooner 
letter-of^marque ; and on the ISth of tlie same month a fine 
French privateer, of 16 guns and 65 men, called Le Bon 
Ordre. 

On the morning of the 20th of August, 1799, the Clyde 
was cruising off the Cordovan lighthouse, when two sail 
were discovered in the S.W. standing towards her. The 
wind was fresli, and the weather hazy, so that the strangers 
were indistinctly seen. ** What are tliey like ? " said Gip- 
tain Cunningham to Mr. Reeve, the master. — ** Oh, sir, he 
replied, ** they are certainly a line-of-battle ship and a fri* 
gate.''— *< Well,'' exclaimed the Captain, << we'll have a look 
at them, and trust to our heels for tlie rest, — so, hands, about 
ship." The Clyde immediately tacked, and made sail 
towards her pursuers, who^ at about eleven a. m., were made 
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out to be French frigates. The hostile vessels continned to 
approach each other till within a couple of miles* distance^ 
when the enemy suddenly bore u|i, and made all saHf going 
away large on different tacks. Captain Cuimingham* seledr- 
iiig llie most formidable one, which proved to be, the Vestalc^ 
of 36 guns and 235 men, crowded every stitch of canvass, 
and came up with her at 1. 30. F. K. The Clyde now 
hoisted her colours, and fired a gun, upon which the Vestale 
displayed her flag, and answered the gun with a broadside. 
The Clyde warmly returned the salute, and then shot ahead, 
when her antagonist, endeavouring to run her on board, re* 
ccived a full raking broadside through the starboard bow. 
After some skilful maiKcuvres on both sides, a running fight 
was continued for nearly an hour *, without intermissioOf 
when the Frenchman struck, though not till his ship was dis- 
mantled and unmanageable, had received several shot be- 
tween wind and water, and had suflered a loss of 10 killed 
and 22 wounded. The casualties on board the Englidi fri- 
gate amounted to only 2 killed and 3 wounded, which was 
fortunate, as the French fire was well directed : indeed, the 
conduct of Citoycn Michel Pierre Gaspard, the captain of 
the Veslale, who had his lady on board, was decidedly 
such as to stamp him a gallant and judicious officer. The 
prize was found to be tlie same ship whicli, under Cap- 
tain Foucard, had engaged tlie Terpsicliore of 32 guns^ com- 
manded by the lamented Captain Richard Bowen, who fell 
at Teneriife. Those ships- had a desperate night acticxi on 
the 12th of December, 1796, when the Vestale struck to her 
opponent, and was taken possession of by two officers and 

« The durmtion of Uiit fight ba« becu vtrioutlj cUted. ^ Thm Naval Oo^ 
nicic/' vol. ii. p. 351., callt it fifteen minutci ; Jamet layi^ mm hour Ulf 
minutet; Brenton merely mcntiont that H wae a tcrcre action ; Schorobeif, tfam 
it wai mainuincd with great gallantry on both tide*; and Manhall, that it con* 
tinued for nearly two hour^ Our tutement it from the testimony of Captaia 
Christopher Bell, one of the few officer! of the Clyde now eurvivittg. Thiegan- 
tleman alio decide* the contested question as to the class of the Sagesia^ ha 
having Mrved on board her, after she was taken by Uie Theseus ia tfaa WcH 
Indies : she was frigate built, mounting 30 guns on Uie main-deck, and S on thn 
guarter-deck.and fotecastlOi 
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seTen men ; bat, seizing the advantage of squally weather, 
they treacherously re-hoist^ her colours, and escaped into 
Cadiz. 

Having secured bis prizes Captain Cunningham now di- 
rected his attention towards her consort, which was after- 
wards known to be the Sagess^ of 28 guns and 175 men. 
But she, instead of assbting her companion, had taken to 
FalstaflTs maxim, and prudently cracked on all sail for the 
Garonne, which was invitingly before her ; and, by the time 
the action was over, had got so much the start of the Clyde, 
that any pursuit of her would have been unavailing. 

This exploit was highly creditable to the professional spirit 
of Captain Cunningham ; for, although an action between 
an 18 and a 12 pounder frigate did not quite merit Lord 
Keith*s eulogium of being ** one of the most brilliant trans- 
actions which had occurred during the war,** it was a 
successful result of coolness and manner ; for the determin- 
ation of Cunningham, before the force of the enemy was 
known, was such as to inspire his officers and crew with the 
highest confidence. They knew they could trust to him ; and 
it is a pity that the Sagesse did not stand by her consort, and 
take her chance of being also towed into Plymouth* It is 
said that George III. was at one of the theatres when he 
was informed that the Clyde had chased two frigates, one of 
which she took, and drove the other into port His Majesty, 
pleased at the good fortune of a ship so ktely attending 
•upon him, immediately stood up4n his box, and commanded 
the news to be communicated to the audience; when ** Rule 
Britannia ** was loudly called for from every part of the house^ 
and performed witli reiterated applause. 

The Clyde afterwards joined Earl St Vincent, and the 
persevering Admiral Comwallis. In the summer of 1800 
she was employed in a close reconnoitre of the coasts of 
France and l^ain, in order to afibrd opportunities to Mr. 
Serres, the marine painter, of sketching the various ports 
and headlands for the Admiralty. Mr. Serres, whose name 
has since been remarkable from his wife*s assuming the style 
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and tide of Princess Olive^ executed bis duty with singular 
skilly and some of the drawings bear witness to the activitf 
of the Clyde in cutting out In this year she took the Deux 
Amb, a Spanish privateer, of 4 guns and 27 men; two 
French schooners, La Rose and La Magknenne^ as well as El 
Belez, a fine Spanish packet, pierced for 16 guns. In Octo- 
ber of the same year she chased the Franchise^ a French 
frigate of equal force, for forty-eight hours, but the latter 
escaped by throwing some of her guns overboard, and chang- 
ing her course in a hazy squalL This would have been a 
rich prize, as she was filled with treasure, and the plunder of 
several Portuguese Brazilmen. The Clyde also retook aa 
English Guineaman, the Dick, of 16 guns and 45 men, com* 
manded by Captain W« Grahme. This vessel had fought a 
desperate action of more than seven hours with ** La Grande 
Decide,** a French privateer of 18 guns and 160 men, to 
whom die did not surrender till she was reduced to a mere 
wreck, with Grahme mortally, and 11 of his crew severdy^ 
wounded. The privateer had 27 killed and wounded. This 
gallantry made the Dick's men objects of much commiser- 
ation in the firigate, and all their wants were carefully attended 
to. Captain Cunningham showed every kindness to die 
wounded men, and entered them as supernumeraries, by 
which humane conduct they were comfortably lodged in the 
Naval Hospital, where all care was taken of them. 

In the summer of 1801 Captain Cunningham was selected 
to command a squadron of frigates and smaller vessds in 
Concale Bay, for the protection of Guernsey, Jersey, and 
Alderney, from a threatened descent of the enemy, llie ez« 
tent of his station was from Havre de Grace to Bas Isle^ a 
space of difficult and, in bad weather, perilous navigatkio. 
Except those who have commanded, few can judge of die 
anxious days and sleepless nights which such a charge occa- 
sions to iu chief. On the 21st of July the Jason of 86 guns^ 
one of the best ships of the squadron, struck on a sunken 
rock ui the bay of St. Maloes, and was totally wrecked: 
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Captain the Honourable J. Murray and his people were 
saved^ but made prisoners. No sooner did Commodore 
Cunningham receive intelligence of this disaster, than he sent 
in a flag of truce, and procured the liberation of the officers 
and ship's company by exchange. After this, finding that 
the enemy were preparing to float the wreck of the Jason, he 
resolved to deprive them of the advantage which might have 
resulted from the accident. Accordingly, on the 5th of 
August, seeing that they had succeeded in hauling her under 
the protection of two of their batteries, the boats of the 
squadron, under the orders of Lieutenant Mounsey, boarded 
tlie wreck, notwithstanding the formidable opposition pre- 
sented by the batteries, a gun-brig, and seven flats, besides 
the rowing craft with which she was surrounded. But owing 
to tlie rising tide, all efforts to set her on fire proved abortive, 
and she was abandoned. It was afterwards resolved to blow 
her up ; and on the following day the boats again proceeded 
to the wreck, while a diversion was made on the enemy's 
shipping in dieir favour. At half-past twelves o'clock she 
was boarded under a heavy fire from the batteries ; at one^ 
having made the requisite arrangements, and set fire to the 
train, they left the ship, and in thirty-five minutes after she 
was blown to atoms, llie f'rench were astonished at the ex- 
plosion, for they thought the Commodore's object had been 
defeated, and it is not creditable that they suffered it, for they 
then had ready for sea two large frigates, three brigs, three 
cutters, and eight gun-boats, while our force was only one 
frigate, three brigs, and two luggers. The Jason was the 
second unlucky frigate of that name, and wrecked nearly in 
the same place, in less than three years. 

Commodore Cunningham continued his duties, under, the 
marked approbation of the Admiralty, till the treaty of Amiens; 
and the Clyde was paid off at the Great Nore on the 24th of 
June, 1802. On the recommencement of hostilities, the 
active services of our officer recommended him to immediate 
employment ; he was therefore commissioned to the Princess 
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of Orange» of 74 guns, and appointed to command a squadron 
off tbe TexeL Being relieyed by Sir Sidney Smith, be was 
appointed for a particular duty to the Leopard, a fourth-rale 
ship. This was the termination of his career afloat, for, in 
September, 1803, the Hon. Captain J. Rodney, who had pro- 
cured a lucrative post in Ceylon, resigned a seat at the 
Victualling Board, which was, without any solicitation on his 
part, offered to Cunningham by Earl St Vincent, who had 
hod good opportunities for observing his merit In ISQS he 
became the resident commissioner of Deptford and Woolwich 
Dock-yards, and filled that arduous situation for a period of 
nearly seventeen years, during which his spirit and activity 
were manifested in all the various de|)artments under his 
direction. In 1823, the establishments of Deptford and 
Woolwich being reduced, the commissioner was removed to 
Chatham Yard, from the superintendence of which he retired 
on the 4th of May, 1829, with the rank of Ilear- Admiral, 
having thus almost incessantly served the public for fifty-four 
years. He was treated with the greatest attention by the 
authorities; and on the 24tli of October, 1832, his Majesty 
conferred upon him the honour of English knighthood, and 
decorated him with all the insignia of Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic order. The loss of his son, a 
promising youth, who died while serving as a midshipman in 
1822, was a severe blow to the Admirars connection with the 
Navy ; and he latterly resided with his daughters in retire- 
ment till, on the llth of ^farch, 1834, he closed a useful and 
exemplary life^ in the eightieth year of his age^ at his seat* 
Oak Lawn House, near Eye, in Suffolk. 

Admiral Cunningham was a spare, well-built man, with 
hard but good features; of an active disposition, of firm 
principles and correct conduct It certainly was not im- 
possible to rqine his temper ; but his good sense and single- 
ness of heart prevented its ebullitions from lasting. He 
enjoyed society, in which his conversation was various and 
animated: his attachments were warm and steady; whilst 
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his bospitality and kindness were remarkable. Ha was twice 
married: firsts to Miss Boycottt who like himself was a 
native of Eye; and« secondly, to a daughter of Commissioner 
Probjt one of the companions of Anson. Tliis lady died 
suddenly at Chathaniy in the same room where her &ther 
expired. 
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No, IX. 
THE RIGHT REV. JOHN JEBB> D.D. F.R.& 

LORD BISHOP OF LIMERICKy ARDFERT, AND AGHADOB. 

The family from which the kite Bishop of Limerick descended 
was settled in Nottinghamshire (where they appear to have 
enjoyed considerable local respectability) during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Few families have produced 
more persons connected with literature. Samuel Jebb^ M^D.^ 
who was eminent among the nonjurorst found leisure, amidst 
the cares and avocations of his medical career, to produce a 
variety of works in philosophy and criticism. He was the 
father of Sir Richard Jebb, M.D., Physician Extraordinary 
to King George the Third. Of Sir Richard it u. said, that 
he was the first of the faculty who had the bravery to throw 
off the professional paraphernalia, — the flowing wi^ the 
scarlet cloak, and the gold-headed cane. The Very Rev. Dr. 
John Jebb, Dean of Cashel, brother to Samuel, was the father 
of the learned John Jebb^ M.D. F.R.S., whose fame as a 
scholar and a controversialist was scarcely second to that of any 
of his contemporaries. He took an active and eflecttve part ia 
all the discussions which involved questions of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, from the era of Wilkes to that of the French 
revolution. Conscientious scruples led him to give up the 
preferment which he had acquired in the church, and to em* 
brace the profession of medicine after he had passed the early 
' years of his youth. 

Richard, the eldest brother of Dr. Samuel Jebb^ and of 
Dean Jebb, was the grandfather of the able and amiable pre- 
late whose death we now record. As there had been several 
notices of the Jebb family in Mr. Nichols's " Literary Anec- 
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dotes," and in enumerating its members it was stated that. 
<< Richard Jebb, it is thought, setded in Ireland," the late 
Bishop, in 1819, addressed a letter to Mr. Nichols, which is 
printed in the <' Illustrations of Literary History," vol. ▼• 
p. S98* ^ At the beginning of the last century," he says, 
** my grandfather settled in Drogheda ; where, as a merchant, 
be established, and through life maintained, a high character, 
both for integrity and commercial knowledge and ability." 
His only son, John, succeeded his fether in business, and was 
an alderman of Drogheda. By his second wife, Alicia For« 
ster, who was likewise descended from a good family, and was 
well connected, he had two sons,*— Richard, lately one of the 
Judges of the Court of King*s Bench, in Ireland, and John, 
the late Bishop of Limerick. 

The Bishop wxis born at Drogheda on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1775* In his early years, owing principally to the atten- 
tion of his admirable and affectionate mother (to whom the 
occupations of his business compelled Mr. Jebb to leave the 
almost exclusive management of the familyX he enjoyed the 
blessing of an excellent education ; and when, at the age of 
eleven, be was sent to a public school, he carried with him a 
mind trained to habits of study and reflection, and prepared 
to receive and appreciate classical literature. Having passed 
through the ordinary routine of studies at Celbridge and Lon- 
donderry, he was, in the year 1791| admitted a student of 
Trinity Collie, Dublin, under the tuition of the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee. The talent of the pupil soon 
attracted the notice of his tutor, and a friendship early 
commenced, which was terminated only by the death of the 
Archbishop. 

This was the '< golden age" of the Dublin University: 
never was there a period in its history when science and polite 
literature were so ardently cultivated, and so closely united. 
Among Jebb*s contemporaries were Lloyd, the present Pro^ 
vost; Davenport, the unflinching advocate of liberal prin- 
ciples «« when evil days came;" Wray, Sandes, Sadlier, and 
Wall, now Fellows of the University; M*Mabon, Wallace, 
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Torrens, Perrin, Blacker, and other omaments of the Irish 
bar; with George Crolj, and Chailes Maturint who have • 
gained for themselves a universal fame. In this galaxy of 
talent Jebb shone not the least conspicnoas; he won the 
honours of the University nobly, and he wore them unenvied, 
for his amiable teinjieri his kind heart, and his utter disregard 
of self, had endeared him to alL His success at the schobur- 
ship examination seemed to be regarded as a personal triumph, 
by every member of the University but hunsel£ 

Mr. Jebb was a distinguished member of the Historical 
Society, and tlie charms of his doquence are still among the 
pleasant reminiscences of his contemporaries. Only one of 
hb addresses has been preserved ; it was delivered from the 
chair of the Society on tlie occasion of the death of two young 
men, Rcid and Sargent, youths of high promise^ cut off pre- 
maturely at the moment when the hopes and proud anticipa- 
tions of their friends seemed about to be realised. Similarity 
of disposition and pursuits had united them to Jebb in the 
strictest bonds of affection ; and he^ who had to pronounce 
their funeral eulogy, was the person who feh thdr loss most 
bitterly. No stranger can read tiiis simple and pathetic ad- 
dress without being affected; but those alone who heard it' 
can picture the eflect that its delivery produced. 

In 1797 Mr. Jebb obtained two of the three divinity pre- 
miums established tliat year on the. foundation of Dr. Downea. 

To his college life he always looked bade with fondness and. 
regret His eloquent assertion of its merits in the House of 
Lords, in 1824, was manifestly an outpouring of treasured 
affection, casting back ** a longing, lingering look." 

^ The University," he said, ^ which, in its earliest days, 
produced Usher, tiie most profoundly-learned offspring and 
ornament of the Reformation; and Loftus, in Oriental letters 
rivalled only by his great coeval, Pococke; which afterwards 
sent forth, to shine among the foremost of our Augustan agc^ 
Parnell, the chastest of our poets; Swift, the purest of our 
prose writers; and Berkeley, the first of our metaphysicians; 
which formed, nearly in our own time^ perhaps within the 
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recollection of some noble Lords who hear me^ Goldsmith} 
our most natural depictor of life and manners ; Burke, the 
greatest philosophic statesman of his own or any other age or 
country— and why should J not add Orattan, the eloquent 
assertor of hb country's rights, the patent of Irish indepen- 
dence? — the University which sent forth such men is not 
now degenerating, nor likely to degenerate, from her ancient 
rank and name, and needs not blush to be compared with 
either University of England.** 

The church was, from an early period, the choice of Mr. 
Jebb; but the unfortunate state of the country, and the neces« 
sity of substituting the duties of the soldier for the studies of 
the candidate for orders, delayed his ordination tiH January, 
1799. He was ordained a deacon by Dn Matthew Youngs 
Bishop of Clonfert, in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with many of his intimate associates, on a peculiarly interest- 
ing occasion, when the Fellow of highest character in the 
University, just raised to the episcopal bench, performed the 
first act of his sacred office before that society of which he 
had long been the pride and the ornament * Mr* JebVs cha- 
racter was so fully established, even at thU early age, that 
immediately on his ordination two flattering proposals were 
made to him ; the present Bishop of Ferns, acting as the 
confidential friend of die then Bishop of Ferns, Dr. Cleaver, 
ofiered him a curacy in that diocese, and a special recom« 
mendation to the diocesan ; and Mr. Alexander Knox made 
a similar ofier for the Bbhop of Kilmore, Dr. Broderick* 
Fortunately for his future prospects, Mr. Jebb accepted the 
latter ofier, and commenced his ministerial labours as curate 
of Swanlinbar. 

For about five years Mr. Jebb continued curate of Swan- 
linbar ; and, like Heber at Hodnett, was univenally beloved; 
by the Catholics he was revered as highly as by the Protest- 
ants; in works of charity he knew no religious difference, his 
spirit was too mild and gentle for acrimonious controversy; 
he felt that sincere belief, though erroneous, was entitled to 
respect; and that violence^ even in support of truth, injures 
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the cause it professes to defend* In a letter to a theologian 
of a Terj different spirit, he says, — ^ I do not think the oon- 
troTersia! the best mode of bringing up children in the deep^ 
serious^ practical, heart-felt love of our true reformed Christi- 
anity. And I question, whether the early disputant on de* 
bated points may not, in riper years, be the most likely to 
waver or apostatise. The habit of argumentation b certainly 
not friendly to settlement of opinion, and he was a wise man 
who invented and bequeathed that maxim to posterior -— dif- 
ptdandi pruriiUM ecdctiamm scabies.^ Those who have wit- 
nessed the animosities, the heart-burnings, and even the deeds 
of actual violence^ engendered and perpetuated by the fanatic 
zeal of controversial preachers in Ireland, can best understand 
what a blessing such a man as Jebb was in an Irish parish. 
Thirty years have elapsed since he quitted Swanlinbar, but 
the memory of his virtues is << still green in the souls" of hb 
former parishioners. 

On his promotion to the archiepiscopal see of Cashel, Dr. 
Broderick gave a signal proof of his discernment, by taking 
Mr. Jebb with him. Here he remained for several years as 
reader of' the cathedral ; and had not only the advantage of 
the Archbishop's society, but also considerable assistance in 
his studies from the diocesan library, of which he made con- 
stant use. The only publication, however, which appeared 
during this period ytvA a sermon preached before Lord Hard- 
wicke. President of the Association br discountenancing Vioe^ 
and promoting the Knowledge and Practice of the Chrbtian 
Religion. The sermon is written with great elegance; and the 
miscellaneous notes attest the variety of the resources upon 
which the preacher had been drawing for information. In the 
year 1810 the Archbishop had an opportunity of showing his 
estimation of Mr. Jebb, and he presented him to the valuable 
living of Abington. But so short-sighted are all our views, 
that this apparently most advantageous preferment seems to 
have laid the grounds for a premature decay. The absolute 
retirement of the glebe house forbidding all society, and the 
variety of parochial duty requiring active exertion, encouraged 
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the too studioos liabits of Mr. Jebb, and exercise was taken 
only irregularly and from compulsion. At Abington, bow* 
ever, commenced that intimacy with the Rev. Charles Forster^ 
which cheered the declining years of his life by the sympathies . 
of private friendship^ such as seldom are exhibited in this 
heartless world ; th'is friend resigning the charms of society 
dearly prized, and the enjoyment of exuberant spirits, to the 
call of duty; and devoting. six years of life to watch the 
couch of the safiering invalid. • 

While rector of Abington, Mr. Jebb published a volume 
of ^* Practical Sermons," and an ^* Essay on Sacred Litera- 
ture.** Soon after the appearance of the latter. Archbishop 
Broderick had another opportunity of showing his favour* 
able opinicm of the author, by appointing him Archdeacon 
of the diocese, upon which Mr. Jebb took the degrees of 
B.D. and D.D. in the University of Dublin. 

Higher preferment, however, awaited him; and on the 
removal of Dr. Elrington to the see of Ferns, the bishopric 
of Limerick was, in January, 1823, conferred on Dr.^Jebb. 
Tlie diocese of Limerick, one of the most extensive in Ire- 
land, contained in it some of the roost miserable and disturbed 
districts. It had also its full share of neglected curates, and 
a slight sprinkling of negligent rectors. The gentle mind of 
Jebb seemed ill calculated to encounter such a compIicaUon 
of dii&culties, but he soon showed that mildness u not incon- 
sistent with firmness, and that the meek, when principle is 
concerned, manifest a strength of resolution which cannot be 
shaken. The new bishop declared that he would disregard 
aristocratic influence, and he kept his word : in bestowing 
patronage^ his choice was guided by merit alone; the un« 
ostentatious claims of the working clergy were with him 
more powerful than the pressing solicitations of the great ; 
and the curate who despaired of reward, because he had no 
patron, found that his labours were his best introduction, 
and that his most powerful advocate was the heart of his 
diocesan. 

On the 10th of Jun^ 1824^ onthe third reading of the 
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Irish Tithes 0>mpositioD Amenclment Bill (Marquis Wtd- 
lesley's act), the Bishop^ for the firsts and it is believed for the 
onljr, time^ addressed the House of Lords in support of the 
measure. The main object of hu speech (which was subse- 
quently published) was to vindicate the clergy of Ireland 
from the charges which had been brought against theoii and 
to show that the value of the great benefices in that country 
was much over-rated by common report He stated, that his \ 

own see, though one of the best in his province (Munster), 
produced under 5000/L per annum ; and, adopting the data 
furnished by Mn Leslie Forster, he assumed, that that sum 
was rather above than below the average value of tlie epis- 
copal preferments of all Ireland, archbishoprics included. 
To this he added a severe exix>sure of the inhumanity of 
Irish landlords, resident and absentee. 

Dr. Jebb*s name now became at once popular in England ; 
enquiries were made respecting his literary productions : their 
value for the first time was made known ; and, at the same 
moment, he came into ix>ssession of the fame of an accom- 
plished orator and a sound theologian. At that period no 
prelate of the united church occupied a more distinguished 
place in the public esteem : his society was eagerly sought by i 

all, by the young and the old, the learned and the gay, the j 

statesman and the divine. Though cold and reserved in manner { 

at first, he entered into conversation with great animation, | 

and had the happy talent of bringing forward the various I 

treasures of his mind in the way best adapted to the acquire- j 

ments of the individuals with whom he conversed. He { 

interested all, and while he amused, he instructed them. . | 

This career of exertion and utility was destined to be ^ 

short Four years after his appointment to the episcopal I 

bench, in the early part of the summer of 18279 he was 
seized with a paralytic stroke while sitting at dinner, and j 

apparently in good health.^ As soon as removal was possible^ 
the Bishop was taken to England for change of air and better 
advice — and he never returned* In the latter end of the year 
1828 considerable hopes were entertained of his .recovery; 
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when, as bis strength increased, be was induced to take an 
active part in the political discussions on the Roman Catholic 
question. Firmly convinced that his dutj as a Christian 
bishop obliged him to oppose the measures then in agitatioUf 
he devoted his time and hb pen to the exposure of the 
dangers which such changes threatened. The exertion was 
too much for his feeble frame; and, in the ensuing summer, 
a second paralytic attack put an end to every hope of per- 
manent recoveiy. While the body was thus crippled, the 
mind remained in all its vigour, in full possession of 

<^— Wlntir^ of mental grac*. 
Of t am A on ff lovc^ or tjupadij dHyitm | 
Whate'cr of fmncf* nj. or rriciid«liip*t Hmntp 

had adorned it in his days of health. The Bishop pursued 
his studies of the sacred Scriptures ; read with avidity the 
litemiy productions of the day ; gave assistance to several 
authors in their theological publications, which has been 
acknowledged with the gratitude it deserved ; and prepared 
.for publication one of his earlier works, which appeared 
under the title of ^ Practical Theology.** He edited Dr. 
Townson's " Discourses,*' and Dr. Phelan's «• Works,** to 
which are prefixed memoirs of the authors; also Bbhop 
Bumet*s ^ Uves,** and a selection of practical tracts, under 
the title of ^ Piety without Asceticism.** The energies of 
the mind never seem to have sunk for a moment under bodily 
suffering; to use a quotation applied on another occasion by 
the Bishop himself ** Nunquam fiiit ex toto otiosus, sed aut 
legens aut scribens aut orans, aut meditans aut aliquid uti* 
litatis pro communi laborans.** His religion, indeed, .was 
such as became a Christian prelate — • it was unobtrusive, but 
influencing the whole man ; it was to be witnessed in private^ 
not forced upon the public notice; it was truly piety without ' 
asceticism, devotion without superstition, seriousness without 
hypocrisy. During six years of disease and suffering^ no 
expresnon of impatience, no murmur of discontent, escaped 
his lips: it was his heavenly Father's will, and he submitted. 
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At length the earthly tabemade mouldered awaj; exhausted 
nature gradually sunk to rest His death took place on the 
7th of December, 1833, at East Hill, Wandsworth; m die 
59th year of his age. The words of Doane's Requiem over 
Bishop Ravenscroft may well be applied to his kindred 
spirit: — 

Hm wiM old num is gout! 

Hit iMMMurcd bead lies knr. 
And Ikif thouglitt of power are dooe^ 

And bit Toice't manly flow ; 
And the pen that for tnith« like a twoid wat drawny 

It ttUl and touUcai now. 

Hie brtTt old man b gout 1 

With hit annour on lie fcQ : 
Nor a groan, nor a tigh wm drawi^ 

When hit tpirit fled to tell f 
For moftal tuffering% keen and long* 

Had no power hit heart to ^udL 

Hie good old man it gone! 

He it gone to hit laintly reit» 
Where no torrow can he kiiow% 

And no trouble can moleiti 
For hit crown of life It woa» 

And the dead in the Lord are bleat. 

Although Bishop JebVs original works are not numerousy 
they are all of sterling merit The great charm of his sermons 
is the spirit of love breathing in every line ; he remonstrated 
as a father with an erring child — he advises as a brother to 
a brother — he reasons as a friend with a friend. His ** Es- 
say on Sacred Literature ^ is his most finished and valuable 
performance; it is one of the finest specimens of sacred cri- 
ticism in our language. The discovery of a metrical structure 
in the hymns and discourses preserved by the Evangelists 
at once affords a key to the interpretation of difficult pas- 
sages^ and establishes tlieir genuineness beyond all questiooi 
The learning displayed in the work will remind the reader of 
Usher, Hooker, and Taylor ; nor does the resemblance stop 
there: in the rare union of rich fancy with simplicity of 
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langoag^ Jebb attained as high an eminence as those ancient 
worthiei. 

The following verses by Bishop Jebb were sent to Mary 
Viscountess Bernard (now G>untess of Bandou), on her mar- 
riage^ March ISth, 1809» with a copy of Cowper^s poems: — 

Jj»df9 were Cowper^cplrit htn, 

Thftt fainted ipirit rare would biindw 
A ferTcnt wish^ a yow slnccn^ 

And twine tbcm with thy bridal wreath. 

He would not of thj goodness telly . 

For purest Tirtue courts the shade ; 
Ho would not on thy features dwell. 

For Beauty^ sbort-liyed flower must hA^ 

HJop Lady» cease thy modest fears^ 

More pleased his artless^ rouse would feel 
To consecrate the filial tear% 

\Vhich from thy trembling eyelids steal ; 

To cherish on this joyful day. 

The glist'ning tribute of thy heart; 
For years of mild maternal sway. 

For cares that made thee what thou art 

Hicre would he pray that wliite*robed Thitb, 
And purest Peace, and Joy serene, « 

Blest guardians of thy Tcmal youths 

May shield thee through life^ various scene. 

But Cowper Utcs in realms of light. 

Where kindred seraphs ceaseless sing ; 
Far other hands this wreath unito, 

Ftf other hands this offering hiing. 

Yet, Lady, wilt thou kindly deign 

('"ns ah the unpractised muse can giro) 
Accept this rudely warbled strain. 

And let It, bound with Cowpcrln lirtb 

These volumes, too^ I friendly ween, 

May for their author's sake be priseds 
When thy own heart shall match the scen% 

By Wisdom's baid immortalised. 

For sure thou loT*st domestic Joy% 

And hours of intimate delight, 
And days retired tirom vulgar nolsa^ 

And converse bland that cheats the night. 
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Such joys ht tiiint— ht kits Ma tlilk 

la iMart imilcd m in hMidfl» 
BIcMing and blest, rosy each fulO 

The gloriotti Cask your place denumdi^ 



Lig^ af tlrft wotia, may each t 
New lustre through your ample spben^ 

And Ycry late be suoiiiMMi'd hence , 
To shine tfaraugh heaven** eternal year. 



. The Bishop was never married* 

For nearly the whole of the materials of die foregoing 
little memoir we are indebted to the ** Athenocum'* and the 
** Dublin Christian Examiner.** The following character of 
this excellent man is from " The British Magazine : *• — 

** The death of the Bishop of Limerick cannot be passed 
over in silence; yet nothing can be said which will do justice 
to him, or to the feelings of those who knew and loved hinu 
The lofty, uncompromising, unswerving integrity which 
never trifled with principle in the veriest trifle^ the noble ood- 
tempt of eveiy rule but the rule of right, the generous disdain 
of eveiy thing like meanness in tlie guise of prudence, the 
free expenditure of money (looked on only at a means of 
doing good) on eveiy thing which became a man, a gentle* 
man, and a Christian bishop, the holiness of the lii^ the 
aflTcctionate kindness of the heart, itji warm, earnest, true 
piety, its thorough devotion to the cause of Christ*s church, 
who can tell these things as they ought to be told? These^ 
however, were things that belonged to his whole life. Graces 
of another character adorned that part of it which might seem 
to a common observer to be clouded and mdancholy. 
Happy, indeed, may they account themselves who had the 
privilege of seeing how such a Christian can suffer.^ For four 
or five years, under a paralytic aflfection, so severe as to de* 
prive him nearly of the use of one side, no one approached him 
who did not find him, not uncomplaining and patient merely, 
but cheerful, industrious, active for himself and others, never 
without a pen or a book in his hand, and so speaking that yoa 
might fiincy that the confinement and the employments to 
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which his affliction conden^ned him were the nataral and 
happy choice of his onn free will. Who besides him, under 
such affliction, would have taught himself not only to write 
in the most exquisite and beautiful manner with the left hand, 
but to publish several volumes of his own, expressly for the 
service of tlie Gospel ; and, never slow at the call of firicsnd- 
ship or distress, to correct the manuscripts of friends, and to 
write the memoirs and publish the works of a deceased 
friend for the benefit of his family ? It was a picture so pe- 
culiar, so beautiful, so impressive^ that none who had the 
happiness of conversing with him for the last three or four 
years will ever lose their remembrance of it, or their admir- 
ation and wonder at the man. For him none can mourn. 
The righteous b taken from present evil, and from evil to 
come. His whole life had been a preparation for eternity. 
Happy is he that the struggle is over, and the warfare accom- 
plished; the body released from sufiering, and the patient, 
holy, heavenly spirit in that haven where it would be.'' 

At a meeting held at the palace. Limerick, on the 5th day 
of July, 1834, for the purpose of considering the best means 
of perpetuating the memory of the late Bbhop Jebb, the 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Limerick having 
been called to the chair, the following resolutions were agreed 
to: — 

^* Resolved, — > That it is the wish of many persons, resi- 
dent within the united diocese of Limerick, Ardfert^ and 
Aghadoe, to mark, by some public and lasUng memorial, their 
respect for the late lamented Bishop Jebb^ who^ by his learn- 
ing, piety, and virtues, conferred lasting benefits not merely 
on this portion of the realm, but on the universal church of 
Christ. 

'* Resolved, — That a committee be now appointed, with 
liberty to add to their number, whose duty it shall be to pro- 
mote the erection of a monumental statue of the late Bishop, 
in the cathedral of Limerick, by inviting the co-operation of 
all the friends of religion and literature throughout the . 
United Kingdom." 
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Since the Bishop's detth two Tolames octavo have ttp* 
pearedy under the tide of ^ Thirty Years* Correspondence 
between John Jebb^ Bishop of Limericky and Alexander Knoi^ 
Esq.** ^A work," observes ^ The Gentleman's Magazine^** 
** of singular interest, containing the correspondence of two 
persons united by the bonds of a long-tried and virtuons 
friendship, and rendered valuable from the learning and 
knowledge which it displays on subjects connected with 
religion, and with the opinions of theologians, the tenets of 
different churches, and the interpretation of Scripture. The 
name of Mr. Knox u one always to be mentioned with the 
honour due to a most sound divine^ a zealous and conscien- 
tious churchman, a strong and powerful reasoner, an able 
writer, and a man of sincere piet^. To pass an eulogy on 
Bishop Jebb would be quite superfluous; for he had won ap- 
probation from all who had known the guilelessness of his 
manner, the amiableness of his disposition, the elegance and 
variety of his attainments, and the kindness and care with 
which he administered the duties of his high and venerable 
office." 
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No. X. 

. . THB RIGHT HOW. 

ANDREW THOMAS BLAYNEY, 

» • • • . • • : » 

KLEVENTH BARON BLATNEY OF MONAGHAN (162l), A LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL IN THE ARMY. -- -- 

His Lordship was born Nov. SOth, 1770; and was tlie 
younger son of Cadwallader^ the nintli Lord, by Sophia* 
daughter of Thomas Tippirtgi Esq. 

He succeeded to tlie title on the death of his brother, on 
the 2d of April, 1784, and, in 1789, entered the army as an 
Ensign in the S2d regiment, which corps he joined, at 
Gibraltar. He performed the various duties of subaltern in 
that garrison, and had the opportunity of forming his prin- 
ciples and future conduct, from the regiment being at that 
period remarkable for its excellent order, and perfect state of 
discipline. Lord Blajmey embarked thence for the West 
Indies, and exchanged into the 41st regiment as Lieutenant, 
and afterwards obtained a company in the S8th, of which 
corps his father had been Colonel. In 1794 he obtained a 
Majority in the 89th, and accompanied Lord Moira's army 
in the expedition to Ostend. In the course of the rapid 
marches of that gallant little army Lord Blayney was fre* 
qucntly engaged ; but the gr^nd object of the expedition was 
at length effected, by forming a junction with the forces under 
the Duke of York. His Lordship served the whole of the 
campaigns in Flanders, and was frequently engaged, in the com* 
mand either of his own regiment, or of a detachment Upon 
one occasion the 8th and 12th British regiments were ordered, 
together with the 89th, to reinforce the Hesse d'Armstadt 
troops at Boxtel, near BoisJe-Duc. The enemy attacked 
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tlicse troops witb such force and vigour, that nearlj the whole 
of that body, together with a regiment of riflemen btely raised, 
were either killed, wounded, or made prisoners. The Sth 
being withdrawn, and the 1 2th detached to some distance^ it 
fell to the lot of the 89th to sustain the formidable attack of 
troops so vastly superior in number, and elated with victory ; 
insomuch, that the Hessian General Duering recommended a 
surrender as tlie only means of saving the lives of the troops; 
to which Lord Blayney observed, that as there were' two 
detachments of the regiment in advance^ he could not with 
propriety act in obedience to the order until assured of the 
safet}' of those detachments : moreover, it was unusual and 
inconsistent with the rules of the British service to surrender 
without a treaty, merely on report. This conversation had 
scarce finished, when the regiment was furiously attacked on 
its right flank by a heavy detachment of red hussars. The 
89th soon formed, changed its front, and, by means of a small 
river, of which they took advantage, had the good fortune to 
defeat and repulse that body with considerable loss. An 
attempt was then made on the centre, which was also repulsed 
by Lord Blayney ;• the attack was afterwards most formidable 
on the left, by a body of green hussars, supported by some 
infantry, which at first penetrated the ranks of tlie regiment, 
and caused some confusion on the left. Lord Blayney*s horse 
was shot on the occasion, and he received a cut on the bridle 
hand, and over the eye^ which, however, did not prevent him 
doing his duty, as, from having gained a small advantage 
they were so fortunate as to defeat this third and last formi- 
dable . attack against so vast a superiority of fresh troops: * 
His Lordship kept possession of the position until released 
the following morning by an attack made by Sir Ralph Aber* 
cromby, with a detachment of the Guards, the 8Sd, and 
other regiments, but which were obliged to retire^ from 
its proving to be the main body of the French army, under 
General Pichegru. The result was, diat the whole of the 
Duke of York's . army struck their tents and commenced 
a retreat, having once or twice on their march shown a front^ 
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and a disposition for battle, which the French refused. It 
may be inferred, that had not Lord Blayney, with the 89th 
regiment, made the resistance which deceived the enemy by 
its success, and intimidated them from advancing, the con- 
sequences would have been serious. General Duering (it 
was understood) soon after made away with himself. In the 
course of tliese campaigns Lord Blayney was often engaged; 
particularly near Nimeguen and at Tuyl, in covering the re* 
treat in the severe winter from Rhenen, when the Austrians 
were attacked at Waggenhenjen. 

At the close of these campaigns Lord Blayney returned to 
England with the remains of his regiment : they were for- 
warded afterwards, with other corps, to form a camp at Sun- 
derland, in order to embark in the fleet under Admiral 
Christian for the West Indies. Constant heavy gales frus- 
trated the greater part of that expedition, many regiments 
being forced back to England, and a few only having reached 
its destination; 

In 1796 Lord Blayney obtained the brevet of lieutenant- 
colonel, and in 1798 the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 89th. 
Previous to the latter year he was solicited by Lord Car« 
liampton, then commander of the forces in Ireland, to com- 
mand a flying camp, composed of detachments of light 
cavalry, light artillery, and flank companies, the north of Ire- 
land being then in a serious state of disturbance. In the 
course of this command it was diflicult to steer clear of party, 
and to execute satisfactorily the duties required. His Lord- 
ship was, however, so far fortunate as to meet with public 
thanks from the grand juries of three separate counties, and 
the entire approbation of the Commander-in chie£ 

On the country being restored to good order, and the 
camp broken up» his services were required in various parts^ 
and he had orders from General, afterwards Lord, Lake to 
proceed to their assistance, when he succeeded in repulsing 
several attacks. He was shortly after appointed to command 
a battalion of light infantry, and was most actively employed 
during the whole of the rebellion, having lost many of hb 
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troopst kiUed and woanded, in the Tirkms conflicts, partico- 
larly at Vinegar Hill, and in the town of Euniscorthy, where 
the detachment was fired on fix>m the windows^ and furiously . 
charged with pikes. His Lordship was here again wounded 
in the thigh. On these duties being performedt he was sent 
to the command of his regiment^ and embarked, along with 
tlie 50th raiment, for Minorca. Particular advices being 
received shortly after by Sir Charles Stuart from Lord 
Nelson, relative to the precarious situation of the King of 
Naples, on being forced to abandon his continental dominions 
and retire to Sicily, his Lordship was selected, with, the 89th 
and 90th regiments, to proceed thither. They were followed 
by Sir Charles; and, owing to the judicious management on 
that island, and the appearance of the British regiments, the 
disaffected troops belonging to the King of Naples were dis- 
armed, and the British took possession of Messina; and, 
although the King was surrounded by hosts of enemies, and 
the British troops had to encounter intrigue^ disafiection, and 
revolutionary principles, these regiments had the good for* 
tune to be most materially useful in preserving that monarchy. 

Lord Blayney was sent to Malta to assist Sir Alexander 
Ball in the siege and blockade of that bland. His presence 
on that occasion was acknowledged to be materially useful; 
and, soon afler his return, he was for some time at Palermo 
with Lord Nelson, Sir William Hamilton, and the court of 
Naples. From thence he was sent by Lord Nelson to Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, then on board the Culloden, during 
the bombardment of Gvita Vecchia, with the Culloden, 
Minotaur, and the Perseus bomb, when a French force, con- 
sisting of above 4000 men, under the command of Admiral 
Gamier, surrendered themselves prisoners.^ The result was 
the capture of Rome ; afler which Lord Blayney proceeded 
to join the Russian army under Suwarroff at Augsburg : he 
remained some time at head-quarters, and then returned to 
England, bringing the accounts of the operations in thai 
quarter. 

In the course of two months his Lordship again embarked 
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on board die Pegasus sloop of war for the Mediterranean, , 
and at Leghorn he found Lord Keith, Lord Nelson, and the 
BriUsh fleet together, with tliat country in the utmost con* 
fusion, in consequence of the dedded victory gained by 
Buonaparte at Marengo^ and its consequences. He proceeded 
from thence in the Minorcan gun-bri^ (which vessel, on its 
passage, captured off Elba a French privateer,) and joined 
his regiment, then actively engaged in the reduction of Malta, 
which, after an obstinate resistance, surrendered; and Lord* 
Blayneyt in command of a detachment of the Maltese corps . 
and some flank companies, was the first who planted, the 
British colours on the ibrt of Recasoli, five days previous to 
the entire capitulation of the island. 

Shortly after this interesting capture, so necessary to insure 
the success of future operations, his Lordship embarked on 
the expedition under Sir Ralph Abercromby for Egypt, 
where he was actively engaged in every action of that cam- 
paign. The regiment being afterwards detached along with 
the 90th foot, a few of the 11th light dragoons, and a corps 
of Albanese, had orders to occupy the right bank of the river 
Nile, and to possess Hosetta, which was accordingly done. 
This corps was under the command of Colonel W. Stewart^ 
and had constant skirmishes with the enemy at Dassong^ &c. 
One engagement is particularly worth notice. Orders being 
issued for the troops to march at six in the morning, the 
89th regiment advanced with the Albanese. It happened, 
from a want of wind, the English gun-boats could not proceed 
up the river, and the small corps was entirely in advance, un- 
supported, which the enemy perceiving, endeavoured to avail 
themselves o£ Dependence could not be placed on tiie 
Albanese, and the 89ih, being then in advance^, had to pass 
the fire of a heavy battery, and the enemy detached some 
chosen troops to cut them off; their files were counted, and 
their number was precisely thirty-seven more than the 89th : 
these British and French corps met in presence of many 
spectators of the French army from the opposite shore; and 
the circumstances, as to the main bodies of the respective 
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corps, were such as to render them unable to assist each 
other. The result was a severe acUon between these chosen 
troops from the French and the 89th, which terminated most 
gloriously in favour of the latter, under the command of 
Lord Blayney; and the small detachment under Colonel 
Stewart took possession of seventy-three large guns, loaded, 
sunk one gun-boat, and captured another. Tlie consequence 
of thu success was very considerable^ as, by cutting off the 
river communication, a mo»t valuable convoy of several boats, 
much specie, and a vast deal of provisions and clothings after 
a smart skirmish, fell into our hands; on which occasion 
Lord Blayney was nearly killed in preserving the convoy 
from the Turks.* 

This detachment soon after joined the Grand Vizier's 
army : the SOth and 89th regiments acted at all times as an 
advanced picket, exposed to continued action with the 
enemy, and frequently engaged until they took possession of 
Grand Cairo, and these two regiments were put in possession 
of the capitaL 

A curious circumstance occurred in the absence of Colonel 
Stewart, Lord Blayney being there acting as commanding 
officer. The Captain Pacha arrived in a superb row-galley, 
accompanied by several others, which combined a large 
force : on his arrival, after the usual ceremony of smoking a 
pipe, and having possessed himself of the room with his 
Janissaries, he demanded of Lord Blayney, in an imperious, 
angry tone, why the English colours were hoisted on .the 
citadel? and a reply was made by his Lordship, that^ to 
answer such a question, reference must be made to his superior 
officers; on which the Pacha instantiy ran up to the tower, 
followed by troops, and attempted to pull the^colours down 
by violence. Resistance became requisite^ and Lord Blayney 
informed his Highness, tiiat having found them tiiere^ they of 
course should remain; and he was under the necessity of 
forcing the Pacha and hb troops, at the pomt of the bayonet, 

* * Set Sir Robert Wilioii*! account in ** Andtnon't Jonnud.** 
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into their boats, which being effected by the light battalions 
of the 30th and 89th regiments, every compliment was paid 
to his Highness, with a march and all the honours of war due 
to departing royalty. Nothing could exceed the rage of the 
Pacha and his Janissaries at this method of treating them with, 
such polite indifference. These troops were most particularly 
useful by their courage, humanity, and the good arrange* 
ments made by Colonel Stewart^ which prevented the mas- 
sacre of 30,000 Christians, and the confiscation of their 
property. 

The army arrived soon after from India, under the com- 
mand of Sir David Baird ; and these regiments, with others, 
were ordered on board to reinforce Lord Keith's fleet, then 
short of complement, and to go in pursuit of the French 
squadron under Admiral Gantheaume. Lord Blayney was 
embarked with part of the regiment on boards the Minotaur, 
and the remainder on board the Northumberland^ A violent 
gale of wind overtook this fleet off \he island of Candia, ac- 
companied by water-spouts, which in those seas are very for- 
midable ; and the ships suffered so much in the rigging, that 
they required Ume to repair previous to their being equal to 
an attack. After passing some time at Malta, the regiments 
being in readiness to act in any expedition, the account 
arrived of the peace of Amiens, and the army was ordered 
home. The short duration of that peace is well known* 

Lord Blayney was next embarked for some time on an ex- 
pedition to the West Indies; at another, under Sir David 
Baird, for the Cape of Good Hope. At length an expedition 
under Lord Cathcart was decided on, and the 89th, with other 
regiments, was ordered to proceed from Cork to the Douro, 
as a reinforcement, which was effected, although exposed 
during the passage to violent gales of wind. ' 

Lord Blayney being under the necessity of proceeding to 
London on regimental business, a telegraphic order was sent 
ibr the fleet to sail, which sidled before he could arrive in 
time to embark on board of his own ship, containing the stafl^ 
&c of the regiment; he therefore embarked in another vessel 
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A violent gale of wind occasioned the loss of a great propor- 
tion of that army: among the vessels wrecked was the head- 
quarters* ship of the 89tb, the whole of the stafl^ band^ and 
drummers, with a fine grenadier company, and others were 
drowned, and Lord Blayney lost his baggage. He landed 
with the remainder of the regiment at Bremerlee^ and pro- 
ceeded to join Lord Cathcart*s army, some Swedish ^troops, 
and a Russian force under Colonel Toltston. ' 

Lord Blayney next served with the 89th on the expedition 
under LieutenantrGeneral Whitelock to South America. On 
the termbation of that disastrous affair. Lord Blayney pro- 
ceeded with the 89th to the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
course of this passage they again experienced some dreadful 
weather, and their provisions were nearly exhausted. The 
head-quarters' ship of the 89th became so leaky, that the 
pumps could scarcely keep her clear, and Lord Blayney was 
under the necessity of making the signal of distress, and to 
part company. A sloop of war and two brigs being in the 
same situation, bore up accordingly, and ran down for Sal- 
danha Bay, on the coast of Africa. On their arrival, and 
examining the state of the ship, there was not above a day's 
provisions or water, and the carpenter reported the vessel in 
such a state, that had she been another night at sea, she must 
have foundered. Lord Blayney determined to land, and as 
he had no orders, it was necessary to give good reasons in 
justification. He, therefore^ in his despatch to General Grey, 
adduced two forcible ones; namely, sinking and starving. 
He then proceeded on a march for Cape Town ; but having 
to cross a desert and a barren country, through a deep sandy 
exposed to violent heat, the troops were so exhausted for 
want of water, that several died in consequence. The r^ 
mainder becoming troublesome. Lord Blayney hit upon an 
ingenious expedient, which had the effect of restoring their 
good humour. A Hottentot woman happened to cross the 
parade, whose derriere projected to such an excess^ that Lord 
Blayney placed his hat upon it, and the motion of the feathery 
added to that of the woman, created such incessant laughter. 
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that the men proceeded cheerfully on their marchi and 
reached their destination.* 

Shortly after his arrival the regiment was ordered into 
camp, and General Grey appointed Lord Blayney to an ex^ 
tensive command. 

At the conclusion of the summer the camp broke up, and 
Lord Blayney was sent to join his regiment ; they embarked 
soon after for Ceylon and the East Indies. In the course of 
a short period after he appeared at the Brazils, where he went 
on board of the London, in order to be conveniently situated 
to carry into effect a plan agreed upon with Sir Sidney Smith, 
then commanding the fleet at Rio Janeiro, which was to put 
tlie Portuguese in possession of their former territory on the 
northern bank of the river Plata and the town of Monte 
Video; for which purpose Lord Blayney undertook tlie 
superintendence of the force, which consisted of about 4000 
Portuguese, with a detachment of seamen and marines from 
the fleet When they were tolerably perfect, and equal to act 
together, unfortunately orders arrived to stop the expedition, 
in consequence of the noble resistance then making by the 
[^laniards against the French. Lord Blayney accordingly 
returned to Europe. He was not long in England when he 
received an order to embark at Portsmouth, with four regi- 
ments, the destination then unknown ; but in consequence of 
the demand for troops in Spain, they received orders to pro- 
ceed thither. A proportion of two regiments were to be left 
at Cadiz, and the others to go to Gibraltar. Lord Blayney 
went accordingly to Gibraltar, where he was in readiness for 
active service on that part of Spain. His services were par- 
ticularly useful, at various periods, among the Guerillas ; for, 
from his knowledge of the Spanish language^ he had the op- 
portuni^ of directing their operations to the greatest efiisct 
He went afterwards to Cadiz, where he continued some time 
during the mgt. 

* Tht wooMui was afterwardi reoommcnded bj hard VUjntj to a friend of . 
hli^ aad dw WM tobtequontl/ cekbnited ia tho cboractcr of tbo HoUcntoC 
YcBMiar 
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Soon after hb return to Gibraltar he was sent cin an ex- 
pedition in order to furnish, arms and ammunition to the 
Spaniards, who it was said were falling rapidly into the jaws 
of the French ; and to take Malaga, the attack of which 
place was supposed to be combined with one made by General 
Blake, commanding some Spanish troops, so as to occupy the 
force under General Sebastianu Unfortunately, neither Ge« 
neral Blake nor the Spaniards made a movement, and the 
entire of Sebastiani's force was left disposable to act against 
the small and motley force sent under Lord Blayney, com- 
posed of about 300 English, the Spanish regiment of Toledo^ 
800 strongs and about 500 German and Polish deserters, who 
were clothed and equipped for this enterprise. An action 
commenced near Flngerole (which fort Lord Blayney at- 
tacked), which lasted for twenty-four hours; and the Spaniards 
giving way, a battery fell into the hands of the enemy, which 
was charged by Lord Blayney with a detachment of the 
second battalion of the 89th regiment, and retaken with the 
bayonet. Lord Blayney's horse on that occasion was killed 
under him at the battery ; and after having succeeded in 
another charge, he was shortly after made prisoner, being then 
far in advance and unsupported. One grand object of the 
expedition was, however, accomplished; viz. the landing and 
disposing of 20,000 stand of arms. The Guerillas were 
organised and formed into thirteen different corps, under 
enterprising leaders : they attacked all convoys, and effectu- 
ally cut off the communication between Soult and Sebastiaini, 
which led to consequences having a powerful influence on the 
success of future operations. 

Lord Blayney having remained for some time a prisoner, 
went to Verdun, where he was soon after employed by the 
British government in the distribution of large sums of money 
towards the daily support and clothing of our own prisoners 
of war, and assisting the Russian, Austrian, and Spanish 
prisoners, in a manner that did immortal honour to the 
British nadon. 

Lord Blayney obtained the rank of Major-General on the 
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25th of July, 181Q| and of Lieutenant-General on the 12th of 
August, 1819. His Lordship was distinguished by extreme, 
good-nature; and he was a very convivial ccfnipanion. 

Lord Blayne/s death took place at BiIton*s hotel, &u;k- 
ville Street, Dublin, on the 8th of April, 1834. On the 
Saturday preceding he was left at table in his usual rather 
delicate health, by his agent, who dined with him, and was 
subsequently found alone by his servants, senseless, and lying 
on the floor with his leg entangled in his chur, in which it 
had probably caught in an attempt to rise from the table. He 
was carried to bed, as if it had been an ordinary accident, and 
no doctor was called in till next evening, when it' was found 
that the torpor he had evinced the preceding night was not 
abating, though he appeared occasionally in pain. The doctor, 
on examination, found that his thigh was broken very near 
the hip, and every attention was paid to his very dangerous 
state. He appeared to improve a little on Monday; but the 
same night fell again into a state of insensibility, which ter«> 
minated in dissolution. 

He married, July 5. 1795, Lady Mabdla Alexander, 
eldest daughter of James first Elarl of Caledon, and sister to 
the present Earl ; and by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue one son and three daughters: — 1. the Hon. Anne, 
married in 1818 to Captain Charles Gordon, R.N.; 2. the 
Right Hon. Cadwallader Davis, now Lord Blayney, bom in 
1802, and late M.P. in the present parliament for Monaghan- 
shire; S. the Hon. Elizabeth Harriet^ who died in 1818; and, 
4. the Hon. Charlotte Sophia, married in 1833 to Frederick 
Angerstein, Esq. 
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Or all the geographical problems which remained to be 
solved in our times, that which (with the exception, perhapsi of 
the North-west Passage) attracted more attention and interest 
than any other, was the course and termination of the Niger. 
At length the discovery was achieved by an humble, but a 
very intelligent and a very meritorious, individual ; wbo^ not 
having any theory to support, or prepossession to gratify, set 
about the task in a straightforward manner, and accom- 
plished, although not without considerable difficulty and 
danger, an undertaking in which all^ former travellers had 
failed; thus affording a new proof 'of how much may be 
effected by determination and perseverance^ In a subsequent 
expedition, he unhappily perished; and, as has been justly 
observed by his surviving and affectionate brother (his com« 
panion in his former but not in his latter enterprise]^ ^ it is a 
sorrowful reflection, that after all hb painful toil and mental 
and bodily sufferings in the cause of African exploration, — 
afler having escaped, in a manner truly surprbing, the trea- 
cherous and destrucdve influence of the climate^ — he should 
have met his death on the eve of returning to enjoy the fruits 
of his noble labours in the bosom of domesdc tranquillity, 
by the hands of heartless savages, amongst whom ha was in 
the very act of endeavouring to introduce the blessings of 
civilisation and the arts of peace I " 

The early part of the history of this enterprising man we 
shall derive from an auto-biographical sketch, which he 
prefixed, in 18S0, to his << Records of Captftin Oapperton*s 
last Expedition to Africa."* 

Afler premising that he had litde to be proud of in the 
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way of pedigree^ he remarks, that his family was, however, of 
pure Cornish extraction, ** my mother's maiden name being 
Pm-rose, and my father's name Ldn-der; and I have the 
solitary satisfaction of boasting of, at least, one celebrated cha- 
' racter, in the humble records of my pedigree^ — my grand- 
father by my mother's side, who was a noted wrestler in his 
day, and lived some fifty years since near the Land's End. 

<* I am the fourth of six children, and was bom at Truro 
in 1804*, on the very day on which' Colonel Lemon was 
elected member of parliament for the borough. Owing to 
this striking circumstance, my father, who was fond^of sound- 
ing appellations, at the simple suggestion of the doctor who 
attended, added Lemon to my baptismal name of Richard. * * 

<* My rambling inclinations began to display themselves in 
early youth. I was never easy a great while together in one 
place, and used to be delighted to play truant and stroll from 
town to town, and from village to village^ whenever I could 
steal an opportunity ; ^s well as to mix in the society of boys 
possessing restless habits and inclinations similar to my own. 
I used also to listen with unmixed attention to old women's tales 
about the ceremonies and. manners of the natives of distant 
regions of the earth, and never felt greater pleasure than 
when, dandling me on their knees, or stroking down my face 
with their aged hands, they used to say, < You will be sure 
to see two kingdoms, Richard, for you have two crowns upon 
your head!* Their marvellous descriptions of monsters 
existing, as they affirmed, in remote lands, likewise conspired 
to raise in me a longing to be a traveller ; for the venerable 
matrons of my native county, moving in the humbler walks 
of life, are fond of the wonderful. These tales, however 
incredible, made a deep and permanent impression on my 
thoughts; and, though so very young, I formed a resolution, 
or rather felt a strong and violent inclination, to become n 
wanderer, in order that the story of ny adventures might 
one day rival in interest those to which I had listened with 

* Tb€ Sth of Fdmitiy. 
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BO derout an attention; and I was no more than nine yean 
of age, as nearly as my memory will allow me to guess, wheiH 
owing to a series of domestic misfortanesi I left the paternal 
roo( and have ever sinee been almost a stranger in the place 
of my nativi^. 

*< At the early age of eleren I accompanied a mercantile 
gentleman to the West Indies, and whilst in St. Domingo 
was attacked with the fever of the country, su&eiing!so 
severely under its influence that my life was despaired of; 
but, owing chiefly to the kindness and attention I experienced 
from some benevolent and sympathising negro females, joined 
to my youth and a naturally vigorous constitution, I re- 
covered my wonted health, and after an absence of three 
years returned to my native country in 1818. From that 
period until the attainment of my 19th year, I lived in the 
service of several noblemen and gentlemen, one of whom I 
accompanied to France and other countries on the Continent; 
when, hearing on my return that Major Colebrook, one of 
his Majesty's Commbsioners of Enquiry into the State of the 
British Colonies, was in want of an individual to proceed 
with him in the capacity of servant, I quitted the oflSce 
I then held, and procured the vacant situation with little ^ 
difficulty."* 

Lander then proceeds to relate some particulars of his 
voyage with this gentleman, with whom he sailed in the 
spring of 1823, and after accompanying him from one ex- 
tremity to the other of the colony at the Cape, returned to 
England in 1824. 

<< I had not,** he observes, << been many weeks in the me- 
tropolis, before I accepted of a situation in the establbhment 
of a kinsman of the Duke of Northumberland, where my 
time passed away pleasantly and thoughtlessly enough ; till 
the return of Captain Clapperton and Major Denham from 
the interior of Africa, in the following year, again roused my 
rambling propensities, and I could not help reproaching my« 
self for having remained so long a time in a state of com* 
parative indolence. I determined from that hour to embrsoa 
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die first &yottrable chance of once more qnitting my native 
shores; and an opportuni^ soon ofiered itself that promised 
to gratify my fondest and warmest inclinations. 

** Having' heard that it was the' intention of the British 
government to send out another expedition for the purpose' 
of exploring the yet undiscovered parts of Central Africa, I 
waited upon Captain Clapperton, and expressed to that brave 
and spirited officer, the great eagerness I felt to become a ^ 

party, however humble^ to that novel and hazardous under- ' 

taking. The Captain listened to me with attention, and after 
I had answered a few interrogations, willingly engaged me to 
be his confidential servant. ♦ • • 

*^ There was a charm in the very sound of Africa that 

alwaj^ made my heart flutter on hearing it mentioned. In 

▼aln my London acquaintance urged upon me the risk I 

should incur of finding a grave; and equally vain were the 

kind representations of a medical gentleman, who painted to 

mein lively colours the imminent dangers to which my life 

would be exposed, by reason of my youth, inexperience, and 

habit of body. My relations in Cornwall sent me numbers 

of letters, couched in the simple and afiectionate language of 

^nature, endeavouring to dissuade me from proceeding; and 

George Croker Fox, Esq., a highly respectable gentleman' 

residing near Falmouth, with a spirit of amiable benevolence, 

exerted himself with the same object; promising that, if my 

determination to leave England was fixed, he would, that I 

should not expose myself to African dangers, procure me a 

lucrative situation in one of the South American republics. 

But no inducement could make me swerve, even in thought^ 

from the line of duty I had laid down for myself; or cool the 

ardour that wanned me to attempt, at least, the accomplish- 

ment of the great object towards which my earliest thoughts 

- had been directed. Indeed, I had already gone too far to 

recede ; and leaving the metropolis with Captain Clapperton^ 

I arrived at Portsmouth, in order to embark in the Brazen 

sloop-of«war, Captain Willis, on the S4th of August, 1825^ 

being then in the 21st year of my age.*' ^. 
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^ Thus oondttdes die auto-biograpby prefixed to the f* Re* 
cords.'* It is wdl known that» Trom the mortalitf of the 
cUmate* Captain Clapperton was shortly deprived in Africa of 
every European companion but Lander, and that from that 
time the quality of their relationship naturally changed in, a 
veiy material degree. *< Captain Clapperton," Lander re- 
marks in his introduction to the same publication, ^for 
various reasons thought proper to style roe hu son, and the 
naUves ever after regarded diat gallant office^ as my father. 
Surrounded as we were by strange fiices and strange scenes^ 
cut off from all communication with civilised society, and 
wandering, &r from our native country, in barbarous rq;ion% 
and oftentimes through long dismal woods and awful solitudes, 
we became linked to each other by the strongest of all ties. 
Ours, if I may so express myself were kindred spirits ; we 
entered into each odier's views, shared with each other's glad* 
ness and melancholy, hope and despair, and participated in 
each other's feelings and amusements. The difference in our 
respective conditions was willingly levelled. To Captain 
Clapperton I owe the existence I enjoy at tlie present moment^ ^ 
and for him I would have sacrificed, and, perhaps, did sacri- 
fice^ on particular occasions, every consideration of perscmal 
comfort or convenience. To < smooth down his lonely pillow/ 
to mingle my hopes, and fears, and distresses, with his^ and 
to render the transition from life to eternity as easy as possi- 
ble, were my employments when the unfortunate Captain was 
stretched upon his death-bed. in a solitary hut in Socatoo. 
The affectionate grasp of the hand — the trembling eye — 
the look of approbation and thankfulness — expressed more 
eloquently and feelingly tlian words could have done^ the 
gratitude of my henuc master.* 

The death of Claj^rton occurred on the 10th of April, 
1827, and Lander from that time sought every means to con- 
vey himself home. This, however, he did not accomplish in 
less than a twelvemonth; having to make his way, defencdess 
and alone^ from Socatoo^ in Hikussa, to Badiigi^ on the western 
coast of Africa-^ a long, difficult, and dangerous journey^ 
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through countries inhabited by a variety of tribes, by whom, 
however, he was not only unmolested, but treated for the 
most part with kmdness and liberality. At length he arrived 
safely at Portsmouth, on the 30th of April, 1828; bringing 
with him Captain Clapperton's journals, as well as a great 
deal of valuable information of his own. 

Having remained in London three or four weeks, in order 
to prepare a rough copy of his journals to be laid before 
government, Lander now returned to his friends at Trnro^ 
after an absence of nearly thirteen years. During the 
ensuing summer, his health continued to suffer so much, 
that the first narrative of his travels was printed in the rough 
and unfinished form in which it had been hastily drawn up. 
He was therefore induced to compile a fresh work from hb 
additional recollections, and which was published in 183Q, in 
two post octavo volumes, under the title which has already 
been mentioned. In the composition of this work, as in the 
correction of the former, Lander was indebted to his younger 
brother John, w*ho had been brought up as a printer at Trura • 
When this work was just completed at the press in Dea 
lSi9f he added a postscript to state, that his Majesty's 
government had engaged him to proceed to Fundah, and 
trace the river Niger from thence ; and that whilst the public 
would be perusing the work, he would be again on his way 
to the shores of Africa. 

It was this second expedition which became the triumph 
for Lander^s &me, and insured immortality to his name. 
His instructions from Sir Oeorge Murray, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, were, in effect, to take the same route 
as Clapperton had taken, until a convenient spot might be 
reached, from whence he should find the means of embarking 
on the river ; then to commit himself to the stream, and de- 
scend with it whithersoever it might convey him ; whether to 
the sea, or to the hike Tshad, the only two probable, or 
indeed possible^ receptacles of its great waters. 

Accompanied by his brother John, who^ influenced by a 
laudable desire of assisting him and of visiting Africa, under- 
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took the expedition without any promise of pecaniary i 
pence, Ridiard Lander, on the 9th of January, 1830^ 
embarked from Portsmouth, in the Alert, merchant Tessel, 
for Cape Coast Castle^ where he arrived on the 22d o( 
the following month. Proceeding to Accra, he was thence 
conveyed by his Majesty's brig Clinker to Badiigry, and * 
hinded on the 22d of March. At Badiigry, the travellers 
were detiuned nine days by the bad faith of Adooley, the 
mercenary chief of that place. At length, they set off on 
their toilsome journey; and, after undergoing a variety of 
privations and sufferings, on the 17th of June reached Boossly. 
on the west bank of the Niger (a distance in a direct line of 
about three hundred and fifty miles) ; which place no Euro- 
pean, except the unfortunate Park, and Captain Oappertoii, 
when Richard Lander was in his service, had before visited. 
From Boossa the Landers ascended the river, a distance of 
about one hundred miles, to Yiloori^ which was the extreme 
point of the expedition, and at which place they arrived on 
the 27th of June. 

. On the '2d of August the travellers quitted Yioorie; and, 
partly by land and partly by water, returned to BoossiL Here 
they were detained by illness and by various untoward event% 
especially by the difficulties thrown in the way of their ob» 
taiuing canoes, until the 20th of September, when they 
embarked on the Niger to descend the stream, in perfect 
uncertainty whither it might lead them. Their adventures 
were sometimes of an amusing, someUmes of an alarming^ 
character. As they proceeded, however, their difficulUes and 
dangers increased; but these were met with the most manly 
and determined resolution. At a place called Kirree they 
were plundered, and nearly lost their lives. On their arrival 
at Eboe, they were made prisoners by the Kin|^ who would 
not hear of their liberation, unless he received a large sum 
by way of remuneration. For this sum they gave him a bill 
on the captain of a Liverpool trader, that, to their great joy, 
they were informed, was lying in the First Brass River, other* 
wi^ called the river Nun, which they .now ascertained dis* 
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charges a large portion of the waters of the Qnorra^ or Niger, 
into the fiight of Benin. The King of Brass Town OLacted 
froni them an obligation similar to that which had been re^ 
quired by the King of Eboe, and retained John Lander and 
seven of the travellers' crew as hostages for the payment^ 
while Richard Lander went forward with the King's son. On 
the 18th of November the Liverpool trader was reached; bat 
the Captain behaved in the most brutal manner, and refused 
to make any advance whatever, although he was assured that 
he would be repaid by the British government On the 24>th 
of November Richard Lander was joined by his brother John, 
who had persuaded the natives to allow him to proceed. The 
Captain persisted in his refusal to pay the demanded ransom, 
and the travellers were compelled, although with great relno- 
tance^ to submit to the disgrace of thus having their bills pro- 
tested.* The Liverpool vessel then dropped down to the mouth 
of the river, but was nearly lost in crossing the bar. On the 1st 
of December the Landers were put on shore at Fernando Po^ 
whence, on the 20th of January, 1831, they proceeded to Rb 
Janeiro^ and, on the 20th of March, sailed from thence in a 
transport, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 9th of June* 
Richard Lander immediately repaired to London, and re- 
ported their discovery to Lord Goderich (now the Earl of 
Ripoil), who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The safe and triumphant return of the brothers was the 
subject of warm and general congratulation. The first annual 
premium of fifty guineas, which had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the President and Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society by his Majesty, was awarded to Richard Lander, as 
having been charged with the expedition. On the 1 4th of 
November it was presented to him by the President, Lord 
Goderich, accompanied by a few observations most gratifying 
to his feelings ; and it is a remarkable fact, that the incorpor> 
ation of the African Association with the Geographical So- 
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detjrwas annouooed bj Itis Lordship immediately afterwards, 
— that Assodatioii whose first and chief solicitude had been 
the grand discovery for which the reward had been just 
bestowed. 

In the disaster which befell them at Karree^ portions of the 
journals of both brothers were lost in the river. It fortu- 
nately happened, however, that that portion which was saved 
of each journal supplied the deficiency of the other. Mr. 
Murray gave the Landers the liberal sum of a thousand 
guineas for their papers; and, the task of blending the two 
journals into one^ and of constructing a map of the route^ 
having been performed by Lieutenant Becher, R.N., the 
work was published in three volumes, under the title of 
<< Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course and Ter- 
mination of the Niger; by Richard and John Lander.** 
This narrative^ besides the valuable addition which it made 
to our geographical knowledge, is replete with shrewd observ- 
ation and entertaining personal anecdotes and adventures. 
No one can peruse it without the deepest interest. 

The domesdc disposition of John Lander now induced him 
to settle in ^ his own, his native land;** but Richard*s love 
of hazardous enterprise^ unfortunately for himself personally, 
had not yet been sufficiently gratified. An opportunity soon 
presented itself lor indulging his inclination. Early in the 
year 1832 several merchanu of Liverpool, one of the princi- 
pal of whom was Sr John Tobin, formed themselves into a 
company, and projected an expedition, to be placed under 
the direction of Richard Lander, for the purpose of ascend- 
ing the Niger, and establishing a trade with the natives .of 
Central Africa. It was hoped that the supply of the ^ense 
population of that vast continent might afibrd a mighty mar- 
ket for the manufactured goods and wares of England, in 
return for which the rich commodities of gold, ivory, hippo- 
potamusT teeth, indigo,' &c., might be obtained; nor were 
the nobler aims overlooked, of enlarging' our geographicsl 
information, of eventually putting an end to the horrible 
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traflSc in homan beings, and of contributing to tbe gradual 
enlightenment and civilbation of Africa. 

Tbe expedition consisted of two steam-vessels, the Quorra 
(which is theArabic for **shming river*'), of 145 tons' burthen, 
propelled by an engine of fifty horse power, and the Al* 
burkha (which is the Arabic for << blessing'*), built of iron, 
but only of fifty-five tons' burthen. They were to be accom- 
panied to the African coast by the Columbine brig, laden 
with coals for the steamers, and a variety of articles for pre- 
sents and barter. '^^ - 

This little squadron sailed from Milford Haven on the 
25th of July, 1 832, and reached Cape Coast Castle, all well,, 
on the 7th of October. After having touched at the Isle of 
Los, Sierra Leone, and some other places, proceeding to 
the Nun, the two steamers entered the river, leaving the 
Columbine at its mouth to await their return. Letters were 
subsequently received from Lander, dated from King Obie's 
palace at Eboe^ about three weeks after the entrance of the 
steam-vesseb into the Nun river. It appeared that, k few days 
before their arrival at Eboe, the steamers sent their boats 
ashore to cut wood. They were fired upon by the inhabit- 
ants of a village, and obliged to return. The next morning 
a large number of men were sent armed. These were imme- 
diately fired upon by the natives. The Quorra then fired a 
rocket into the village^ and discharged her long gun, at inter- 
vals, for an hour and a half. The natives continuing to fire^ 
the crews of both the steamers landed, and drove them out 
of the village, which they burnt to the ground. 

On the 1st of May, 1853, Lander arrived at Fernando Po^ 
from ihe Quorra, which he left afloat in deep water at Cuttam 
Curafee, near the juncdon of the river Tshadda i^ith the 
Niger. He had descended the Niger in a native canoe, and 
arrived %t the mouth of the Nun river in tliirteen days, sleep- 
ing every night, during the voyage, on the banks of the stream. 
"When he reached Fernando Po he was still very ill, although 
recovering from an attack of dysentery with which he had 
been afflicted for some months. His oligect in returning was to 
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procure medicinesy tea, and other oomfbrts for the use of the 
iovalids on board the steam-vesselsi no fewer than twenty- 
five of the persons who had embarked in which having ahready 
perished from the effect of the climate. 

On the 18th of May, Lander left Fernando Po^ in a native 
canoe, to rejoin his companions. His voyage occupied thir^« 
two days. On the 21st of July, he was at Atti^ in good 
health, making preparations to ascend the river further in the 
Alburkha. The following extract from a letter of the last- 
mentioned date to his brotlier John exhibits the character of 
the subject of this little memoir in a very amiable point of 
view : — . ' • 

'' You know that when we were here together, Abucoo^ 
chief of Damuggoo^ had been at variance for several years with 
hb brother, the ruler of AttL On arriving at tlie former 
place from the coast, I was sorry to find the brothers, with 
their respective subjects, still engaged in tliat petty but ob- 
stinate and ferocious warfare which had distinguished the 
quarrel at its commencement. Determined, if possible^ to 
eflect a reconciliation between them, I prevailed on our old 
friend Abucco to accompany me to Atta, promising to intro* 
duce him to his brother, and pledging my life for his safety. 
The meeting took place on tlie 22d of November, and a highly 
interesting one it was, I assure you. Our party, preceded fay 
Jowdie and a few drummers, were introduced into a large 
square enclosure. The chief, seated on a kind of throne^ waa 
surrounded by all his mallams, and a multitude of his at- 
tendants. His wives were seated under a verandah, from 
which were suspended several handsome Turkey carpets, 
which served them for a screen. Abucco instinctively drew 
back as he' approached the throne, but, taking him by the 
hand, I led, or rather pulled, him towards hb brother. At 
this moment his confidence seemed to have forsaken him en-^ 
tirely ; his head hung down on his breast^ and I could fed 
htm tremble violently. Whilst I was displaying my presents 
to the chief of Atti^ I perceived him several times bestow a 
hasty and displeased look on his brother, who had disengaged 
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himself finom my band^ and was sitting on the ground. Thoogh 
seven years had elapsed nnoe their last meedng» neither of 
the rulers uttered a word. The curiosity of the chief of Atti 
having in some measure been gratified, I immediately intro-- 
duced his brother to his notice^ by paying him a high compli- 
ment^ which Abucco had certainly deserved. I then expressed 
the regret I fek on witnessing the bad effects of the jnisunder* 
standing which had existed between them for so many years ; 
insisted on the necessity of brothers living together in har- 
mony; and saidf I was determined not to quit the spot until 
I had established a perfect reconciliation between them. The 
chief was extremely disconcerted, but he made no reply. I then 
desired Abucco to rise, and leading him to his brother, I 
took the right hand of each, and pressing both hands together^ 
made them shake hands heartily, observing^ — * You are now 
friends, and may God keep you sa* The brothers were 
deeply affected, and neither of them could utter a syllable for 
several seconds afterwards. Every countenance beamed with 
delight at the happy termination of the interview, and the 
multitude gave vent to thdr feelings in a loud, long^ and 
general shout. For my part, I need not say, I cannot tell 
the heartfelt gratification 1 fek at that moment. But this is 
not the most important good that I have been the humble 
means of effecting at this place. iProm time immemorial it 
has been a custom with the rulers of Atta to sacrifice human 
beings on rejoicing days, and on all public occasions. At the 
interview which I have just described to you, two poor 
creatures were brought before us to be slain, in order that 
their blood might be sprinkled about the yard. I shuddered 
at the proposal, and begged with earnestness that nothing of 
the kind might be done. I assured the chie( he would one 
day have to give an account to God of every life he might 
wantonly destroy; and also made him sensible^ that though 
after death his body would moulder into dust, his soul 
would live for ever, and that it would be happy or miserable 
in proportion to the good or bad actions he had performed, or 
night yet perform, in this world. The chief was evidently 
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much affected at my words» and desired his followers to uii« . 
bind the intended Tictimsy and remove them from the yanL 
He then made a solemn promise to put an end to the custom 
of sacrificing human beings. As soon as thb declaration was 
made known to the mallams, and the crowd of attendants in 
the yard, they all held up their hands in token of approbatioi^ 
and shouted for joy. It is now seven or eight months since 
thb promise was made, and I am happy to say it has been 
religiously kept.^ 

While in that neighbourhood Lander ascended the river 
Tshadda as high as 150 miles from its junction with the * 
Niger. At that point, and at some distance above and below 
it^ the river was found to be intersected with islands, and 
comparatively shallow ; alternately becoming broad and 
narrow, in proportion as its channel was freed from, or ob« 
structed by, .those islands. No traces of inhabitants appeared 
on the banks of this very interesting river ; and LAnder was 
compelled to return to the Niger for want of provisions. All 
the natives in this part of the country agree in the assertion 
that the Tshadda communicates with the lake Tshad, the 
inland sea of Africa. 

In the further prosecution of the object which he had in 
view. Lander proceeded up the Niger, in the Alburkha, as 
far as Rabba, a large FeliLtah town ; and, for the space of 
thirteen or fourteen days, maintained a friendly intercourse, 
and carried on an advantageous trade with its inhabitants 
The depth of water at that place was between two and ** 
three fathoms; and, as far as could be seen beyond it^ the 
Niger was free from rocks and other obstructions, and as- 
sumed a majestic and very encouraging appearance. 

For the purpose of procuring a particular species of goods 
for the markets in the interior, of which he had not previously 
taken a sufficient supply, Lander again descended the Niger^ 
and proceeded to Fernando Pa We believe that his last 
letter to his friends at Truro was dated the 1st of Januaiy^ 
1834. In tliat letter he stated that " he had been very up- 
fortunate in losing so many of his companions, forty in num- 
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her; that he had himself been ill with dysentery eight ' 
months, bat was quite recovered, and was as strong as a Oos- 
rooor pony [the Gosmoor near Bodmin] ; that he was then 
on his way to the interior for the third and last time ; that he 
had purchased an bland near the city of Attii, on which he 
had built a house» and which he intended as a depot for 
merchandise, and that he purposed to be in London about 
the end of May.** He spoke particularly of the kindness he 
<< received from the kings and chiefs of the interior;** and 
seemed delighted with the idea of being the humble means 
of effecting ** a commercial Intercourse with the natives, and 
of gradually extinguishing the infernal slave trade.**- • 

Soon after writing this letter. Lander left Fernando Po^ in 
the Craven cutter, with about four hundred pounds* worth of 
goods, to join the Alburkha, which he had sent up the Niger 
a few weeks before, with orders to proceed to the island re- 
cently mentioned, and which was called ** English Island.** 
On arriving at the mouth of the river he quitted the Craven, 
and he and his companions began ascending the river in two 
canoes of different sizes. They were all in excellent spirits. 
With them were two or three negro musicians; who, when 
the labours of the day were over, cheered their countrymen 
with their instruments, at the sound of which they danced and 
sang in company, while the few Englishmen belonging to the 
party amused themselves with angling on the banks of the 
stream, in which, though not very expert, they were tolerably 
successful. In this pleasing manner, stemming a strong cur- 
rent by day, and resting from their toil at nighty Lander and 
his little band, totally unapprehensive of danger, and unpre- 
pared to overcome or meet it, proceeded slowly up the Niger. 
At some distance from its mouth, and on his way thither, 
they met King Jacket, a relation of King Boy, and one of the 
heartless and sullen chiefs who rule over a large tract of 
marshy country on the banks of the Brass River. This in- 
dividual was hailed by our travellers, and a present of tobacco 
and rum was offered him : he accepted it with a murmur of 
dissatisfaction, and his eyes sparkled with nialignity as he said . 
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la his own language^ — ^ White man will never reach Eboe 
thb time.'* This sentence was immediately interpreted to 
Lander by a native of the coontryt a boyt who afterwards 
bled to death from a wound in the knee ; but Lander made 
light of the matter, and attribnted Jacket's prophecy, for so is 
prpved, to the petulance and malice <^ his disposition* Soon, 
however, he discovered his error, but it was too late to correct 
it, or evade the danger which threatened hinu On ascending 
as far inland as sixty or seventy miles, the English approached 
an island, and their progress in the larger canoe was eflfecto* 
ally obstructed by the shallowness of the stream. Amongst 
the trees and underwood which grew 6n this island, and on 
both banks of the river in its vicinity, large ambuscades of 
tlie natives had previously been formed ; and shortly after 
the principal canoe had grounded, its unfortunate crew, busily 
occupied in endeavouring to heave it into deeper water, were 
saluted with irregular, but heavy and continued, discharges of 
musketry. So great was Lander^s confidence in the sincerity 
and good will of the natives, that lie could not at first believe 
that the destructive fire, by which he was literally surrounded, 
was any thing more than a mode of salutation they had 
adopted in honour of his arrivaL But the Kroomen who 
had leaped into the boat^ and who fell wounded by hi} side^ 
convinced him of his mistake^ and plainly discovered to him 
the fearful nature of the peril into which he had &llen so un- ' 
expectedly, and the difficulty he would experience in ex^i* 
eating himself from it. Encouraging his comrades with his 
voice and gestures, the traveller prepared to defend himself 
to the last; and a loud and simultaneous shout from his little ' 
par^ assured him that they shared his feeling% and would 
follow his example. Meanwhile^ several of the savage^ hav* 
ing come out from their concealment, were brought down by . 
the shots of the English ; but Lander, whilst stooping to pidc 
up a cartridge from the bottom of the canoe^ was struck near 
the hip by a musket-balL The shock made him stagger, bnt 
he did not fall ; and he continued cheering on his men. Soon 
finding however, his ammunition expended, himself seriously 
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wounded, the courage of his Kroomen beginning to droop, 
and the firing of his assailants,, instead of diminishing, become 
more general than ever, he resolved to attempt getting into 
the smaller canoe, afloat at a short distance, as the only re* 
maining chance of preserving a single life. For this purpose^ 
abandoning their property, the survivors threw themselves 
into the stream, and with much difficulty, for the strength of 
the current was incredible, most of them succeeded in accom- 
plishing .their object. No sooner was this observed by the men 
in ambush, than they started up and rushed out with wild and 
hideous yells ; canoes that had been hidden behind the luxu- 
riant foliage which overhung the river were, in an instant, 
pushed out into the middle of the current, and pursued the 
fugitives with surprising velocity; while numbers of people 
with savage antics and furious gesticulations, ran and* danced 
along the beach, uttering loud and startling cries. The Kroo- 
men maintained, on this occasion, the good reputation which 
their countrymen have deservedly acquired ; their lives de- 
pended on their enerjgy and skill, and they impelled their 
slender bark through the water with unrivalled swiftness. 
Tlie pursuit was kept up for four hours ; and poor Lander, 
without ammunition or any defensive 'weapons whatever, was 
exposed to the straggling fire, as well as the insulting mockery, 
of his pursuers. One incident which occurred in the flight 
deserves to be recorded. A white man, named T , com- 
pletely overpowered by his fears, refused to fire on the 
savages who were within a paddle's length of him, but stood 
up in the canoe with a loaded musket in his hand, beseeching 
them, by his gestures, to take him prisoner rather than de- 
prive him of hb life. While in the act of making this 
dastardly appeal, a musket-ball from the enemy entered his 
mouth and killed him on the spot. The others behaved with 
the greatest coolness and intrepidity. The fugitives gained 
on their pursuers ; and when they found the chase discon- 
tinued altogether. Lander stood uj^ for the last time, in the 
canoe^ and being seconded by his remaining associates, he 
waved his hat and gave a last cheer in sight of his adversaries* 
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He ihtxk became sick and faint from loss of blood, and sank 
back exhausted in the arms of those who were nearest him* 
Rallying shortly afterward^ the nature of his wound was 
communicated to him bj Mr. Moore, a joung surgeon from 
England, who had accompanied him up the river, and whose 
conduct throughout this disastrous affray was most admirable; 
the ball could not be extracted, it had worked its way into the 
left thigh, and Lander felt convinced bis career would soon 
be terminated. When the state of excitement to which his 
feelings had been wrought gave place to the languor which ge- 
nerally succeeds powerful excitement of any kind, the invalid's 
wound pained him exceedingly, and for several hours after- 
wards he endured with calmness the most intense suffering. 
From that time he could neither sit up, nor turn on his couch, 
nor hold a pen ; but while he was proceeding down the river 
in a manner so melancholy, and so very diflerent from the 
mode in which he was ascending it only the day before, he 
could not help indulging in mournful reflections; and he 
talked much of his wife, his child, his friends, his distant 
home, and his blighted expectations. It was a period of dark* 
ness, and distress, and sorrow to him ; but his natural cheer* 
fulness soon regained its ascendency over his mind, and freely 
forgiving all his enemies, he resigned himself into the hands 
of bis Maker, and derived considerable benefit from the con- 
solations of religion. — . 

Various conjectures have been urged as to the probable 
cause of this cold-blooded and heartless attack. Some per- 
sons imagine that the natives had been stimulated to the per- 
petration of the disgraceful deed by the Portuguese and South 
American slave-dealers, who have considerable influence in 
the country, and whose interests would unquestionably decline 
by the introduction into the interior of British subjects and 
British manufactures. Others entertain the opinion that the 
natives committed the assault in revenge for the loss of one of 
tlieir towns, which, it is believed, was burnt to the ground by 
the crew of the Alburkha steamer, on her last voyage to Attk; 
whilst others hazard the conjecture^ that the Brass people^ per* 
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emiog that their lacratiTe carrying-trade between the coait 
• and the inland countries would be annihilated if they suffered 
the English to trade with the natives of the interior in their 
own yesselsy fiMrmed a. coalition with the people of Bonnjt 
whose interests would likewise be affected by the new order of 
things ; and that these men, aided by the savages inhabiting 
the country in the vicinity of the spot where the ruthless and 
cowardly assault was made, met together, and resolved on the 
destruction of the unoffending Englishmen. From what cause 
soever it originated, thb much is certain, that the attack had 
been premeditated, that the arrangements of the assassins 
' had been made in a methodical and skilful manner, and that 
Brasi and Bonny canoes were engaged in it. Those who 
have had the best means of knowing the character and dispo- 
sition of the Brass people and their neighbours of Bonny, 
whose treacherous manceuvring can be equalled only by their 
insatiable rapacity, consider the last as by far the most pro- 
bable hypothesis ; and believe that King Boy, notwithstanding 
his affectation of sympathy for the sufferers, and h» apparent 
distress on beholding his friend and benefactor mortally 
- wounded, was, nevertheless, at the bottom of the plot, and 
had exerted his influence, to bring that plot to maturity, in 
conjunction with the malignant wretch who foretold the fatal 
catastrophe. Boy, having with alacrity joined the party on 
all former occasions when they ascended the river, and having 
obstinately refused to accompany them on this, strengthens 
the supposition, that he was well aware of the formidable 
danger which awaited them, but in which, it is plain, he had 
DO ambition to participate. 

Having succeeded in escaping down the stream. Lander 
reached Fernando Po on the 37th of January. After his 
^ arrival he was doing so well, that on the very day previous 
to his death, which occurred on the 6th of February, 18S4, 
he took food with appetite, and no doubt was entertained of 
hb recovery. But on that day mortification of the wound 
ensued, and all hope was abandoned. So rapid was his 
prostration, that he died soon after midnight; having given 
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such directions respecting bis affairs as the shortness of the 
fatal warning permitted. Wliile on his sick bed every need- ^ 
ful and possible aid was afforded him. In the airiest room • 
of Colonel NichoU's residence^ receiving the unremitting 
attention of that humane and gallant officer (the Governor 
of Fernando Po), with the best medical assistance and the 
most soothing services, his pains were alleviated, and his 
spirit was cheered. He was cons^ioas of his approaching 
dissolution ; talked with calmness to those around him, and 
anticipated the termination of his career with composure and 
with hope. His body was laid in the grave amid the vivid 
regrets of the whole population, who accompanied the fu-' 
neraL 

When the news of the death of their brave and enterpris-' 
ing townsman reached the inhabitants of Truro, a meeting 
was held at the Council Hall, at which Humphry Willyams,' 
Esq. presided, and which resolved, — 

^ To express its sincere sympathy with the sorrowing 
family, and its sense of the loss which science, commerce, 
and civilisation had sustained by the death of this enterprising 
traveller. Further, that the sum of 84/. having been raised 
for the purpose of presenting pieces of plate to Messrs. 
Richard and John Lander, and the altered circumstances of 
the case having induced the survivor generously to decline 
any participation in the fund so raised, and to request that 
the same might be appropriated to' some other memorial of 
the respect and esteem of his native town for his lamented 
brother, it was their opinion, that if an adequate amount be 
obtained, a column should be erected in their native town to 
commemorate the intrepidity of the two brothers, and that an 
appeal be made to the county to co-operate in their object*** 

About ten days after a second meeting took place^ when the 
following address was proposed and unanimously adopted : — * 

*\ To the inhabitants of ComwalL 
«< The lamentable fate of the African traveller, Richard 
Lander, calls for some marked expression of public synn 
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pathy and respect; and more especially does it behove 
G>rnishmen to show their esteem and sorrow for their ad- 
venturous countryman. Whether to testify this natural 
senttroenti or to declare our admiration at the energy of 
xuind which raised the departed, and his enterprising brother^ 
from humble station to such enviable pre-eminence, or to 
evince that deep interest which eveiy philanthropist and 
Christian must feel in all that concerns the civilisation of 
Africa, we are assured that there can be but one opinion as 
to the propriety of raising some lasting memorial of the 
travellers. Tlie effects likeSy to result from their discoveries, 
followed up by such indomitable resolution as characterised 
Richard Lander, may be inferred from the melancholy cir- 
cumstance that this courageous man has, in all probability, 
£illen a victim to the suspicions of those concerned in the 
atrocious slave-trade. But the grand object has been ac- 
complished, though great the cost : the path now opened for 
mercantile enterprise will make plain the way for civilisation, 
freedom, and religion. Park, Denham, Ritchie, Clapperton, 
and Lander have led the forlorn hope against the seemingly im- 
pregnable fastnesses of African barbarism ; and though each 
has perished, the cause of humanity has been advanced. At 
once, therefore, to celebrate the progress of discovery, and 
to record individual merit, it is proposed to erect a column 
in some conspicuous part of Truro, the birth] lace cf the 
Landers, which, while it- commemorates the melancholy fate 
of one brother, will render a just tribute to both. And to 
this end it is intended to apply the amount already obtained 
for a testimonial of respect of another description; which 
sum, however, being inadequate, the committee appeals to 
tlie liberality of the county, confident that contributions will 
be immediately forthcoming, to render the memorial worthy 
of the occasion.'* 

His Mojesty has granted a pension of 70/. a year to Mr. 
Lander's widow (the daughter of Mr. William Hughes of 
London), and has made a donation of 50L to his daughter. 
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We cannot better conclude than with the foUowing extract 
of a letter from Mr. John Lander to the editor of ^ The 
Literary Gazette^** to which publication we are indebted for 
a large portion of the materials of which the foregoing little 
memoir has been composed. The feelings expressed with so 
much simplicity of heart by Richard Lander's deeplj'-attached 
brother are honourable to him mid to our common nature^ 
and cannot be read without sympathy. 

^ Richard Lander was of short stature^ but he possessed 
great muscular strength, and a constitution of iron. No 
stranger could help being struck, as Siir Joseph Banks waa 
with Ledyard, < with the breadth of his chest, the openness 
.of his countenance, and tlie inquietude of his eye.' He was 
gifted, in an eminent degree^ with that passive courage which 
is so requisite a qualification in an African traveller. His 
manners were mild, unobtrusive, and highly pleasinj^ which, 
joined to his cheerful temper, and ingenuous, handsome conn* 
tenance, rendered him a favourite with every one that knew 
him, by most of whom he was beloved in the fullest sense of 
tlie word. The many distinguished individuals of the metro« 
polis to whose society he was introduced after his return 
from the Niger discovery will subscribe to the truth of tliis 
assertion ; but no one knows, to the fullest extent, except the 
companions of his boyhood, and the friends of his riper years^ 
tl)e unaffected benevolence of his character, and the excel* 
lenoe of his warm and generous heart. . To them, and to 
every member of his disconsolate family, who were tenderly 
attached to him, his melancholy and most distressing fate will* 
be the bitterest ingredient in the cup of life. So greatly was 
Richard Lander beloved by the untutored Africans, that, at 
various places in the interior, where he had remained some 
time, — at Katunga, Boussik, Y^UK>rie, and otiier places, — 
numbers of the inhabitants ran out of their huts to embrace 
him on his leaving their town ; and, with hands uplifted, and 
eyes filled with tears, they blessed him in the name of their 
god. He has left a fatherless child, and an afilicted, broken- 
hearted widow, to mourn their distressing bereavement. 
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' ^ How melandioly has been the fiite isf most travellers in 
Africa! The -daring Ledyard, who had been a wanderer* 
over a great part of the globe^ fell a victim to the dimatet 
not long after he first set loot on African sofl ; the brave but 
unfortunate Major Houghton, plundered and forsaken by the* 
Moors of Ludamar, perished miserably in the wild^ness; 
the justly-celebrated Mungo Park was attacked by the natives 
with spears and arrows, and terminated his career in the 
Niger; Major Denham escaped all the dangers of the vast ■ 
and dreary Sahara, only to die at Sierra Leone; Belzoni, in 
an attempt to explore the Niger, fell a sacrifice to die climate 
of Berim. Many European travellers in Africa have never 
been heard of after setdng out on their journey ; the enters 
prising^ kind-hearted Clapperton, borne down by disappoint- 
ment, and by a languishing disorder that reduced him to a 
skeleton, breathed hb last in a wretched hovel at Socatoo; 
and, to complete the list, owing to the sullen ferocity of a 
band of savages, Richard Lander b also gone down to the 
grave. But the fate of these brave men is not an inglorious 
one: their names are embalmed in the memory of their 
countrymen ; and every friend of humanity and honourable 
enterprise will mourn over the melancholy termination ol 
their labours— 

M « Xo lire in licwit wc lf«v« behind 
If not to ak.* "* 
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No. XII. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JOHN MACLEOD^ 

acH. 

SENIOR COLONEL COMMANDANT AND DIRECTOR-GENERAL OT 
ARTILLERY. 

Sir John Macleod was of the RaazafamQy ; and his grand* 
father, G>lonel Eneas Madeod, served with great distinction 
in the campaigns and sieges of the Duke of Marlborough. 

He was bom on the 29th of January, 1752; joined the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, as a Cadet, in the 
year 1767; and obtained a commission as Second Lieutenant 
on the 15th of March, 1771. 

On obtaining his commission, he was ordered to Gibraltar, 
where he had an opportunity, on a large scale, of viewing 
and practising the garrison duties of his profession. 

In 1775 he sailed from England with the forces destined 
to suppress the colonial rebellion in North America. Little 
occurred on his first arrival in that country, beyond the usual 
events o( ordinary service; but in 1781 he joined the force 
detached under Earl Cornwallis, which he accompanied into 
North Carolina, during an arduous march of above 600 miles^ 
and had the good fortune to command the artUleiy engaged 
in the signal victory of Guilford, over the combined conti- 
nental and American forces, on the 15th <^ March. 

In describing his movements previous to the batde^ Lord 
Cornwallis observes, ^ The woods on the right and left were 
reported to be impracticable for cannon : but as that on our 
right appeared to be most open, I resolved to attack the left 
wing of the enemy ; and whilst my disposition was making 
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for that purpose, I ordered Lieutenant Macleod to bring for- 
ward the guns, and cannonade their centre." 

Again, the despatch, describing a critical period of the 
battle, states that the second battalion of Guards, having de- 
feated a corps of continental infantry, much superior in 
number, formd on the open field, and captured two 6-pouiid- 
ers ; but pursuing with too much ardour, they became ex- 
posed to an attack from Washington's dragoons, with the 
loss of the 6-pounder8 they had taken : it then mentions that 
the enemy's cavalry were soon repulsed by a well-directed 
fire from the guns just brought up by Lieutenant Macleod ; 
and on the appearance of the Grenadiers of the Guards, and 
the 71st regiment, the guns were soon recaptured. 

The exertions of the artillery under Sir John Macleod's 
orders on this service, in overcoming the obstacles opposed to 
their advance by the difficulties of the country, will be best 
appredate^ by Lord Cornwallis's description of the march 
of the army previous to the battle of Guilford : ** their invin- 
cible patience in the hardships and fatigues of a march of 
above 600 miles, in which they have forded several large 
rivers,' and numberless creeks, many of which would be 
reckoned large rivers in any other country in the world, 
without tents, and ollen without provisions, will sufficiently 
manifest their ardent zeal for the honour and interests of 
their sovereign and their country." 

During the course of tliis service, Sir John Macleod had 
attained the rank of First Lieutenant (in July, 1779)* His 
last letters from America are dated in 1781, just previous to 
his embarkation at New York to return to Europe. 

In January, 1782, he was promoted to the rank of Second 
Captain. 

On the return of the army to England, Lord Cornwallisy 
wishing to mark in a distinguished manner his sense of Sir 
John Macleod's services while under his orders, more particu-. 
larly in the battle of Guilford, and in the professional re- 
sources he had shown in the difficulties attending the previous 
march of the army, named him to the King, and his Majesty 
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was pleased in consequence to command his personal attend- 
ance and presentation by Lord Cornwallis. 

In the same year he was appointed to the staff of Lord 
George Lennox. 

The regiment of artillery had been increased during the 
American war to four battalions, and an invalid battalion; and 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, from so great an aug- 
mentation, found it necessary to extend its sta£^ at the head 
of which he placed Sir John Macleod. 

In 1790 Lord Cornwallis was appointed Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief in India ; and his Lordship imme* 
diately expressed a desire that Sir John Macleod should ac* 
company him : but his staff duties already forming an integral 
part of the important discipline he was perfecting, compelled 
him to forego the gratification of attending his commander 
and friend* 

On the 14th of May, 1 790, he succeeded to a company in 
the regiment of artillery. 

We now approach a period, when the peculiar power and 
energies of Sir John Macleod*s character were to be more 
conspicuously developed and brought into public notice. The 
war occasioned by the French revolution worked rapid, 
changes and improvements in the French army, which it be- 
came necessary to meet with corresponding efforts on oar 
part They had started and matured a system of warfare^ 
and celerity of movement, peculiarly their own ; and the other 
nations of Europe soon learnt the necessity of opposing them 
on their own system. Tlieir artillery, particularly, had an* 
dergone material change and facility of movement; with our- 
selves, of course^ similar changes were studied and adopted* 
All field artillery was in future to have increased celerity of 
movement, beyond that of infantry; and a portion of it was 
trained to rival the movements of cavalry. Two troops were 
formed in the first instance; others were added in quick 
succession. The organisation and equipment of this new arm^ 
with the entire change that followed in the whole nature and 
system of our field artillery, gave ample scope to the indefii- 
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tigable mind of Sir John Madeod; and his unremitting atten- 
tion 'and exertions were most ably met by the zeal and 
emulation of the officers appointed to the new commands. 

At this time there occurred another gratifying instance of 
the hig^ estimation in which his name was held in the army. 

An expedition was preparing under the command of the 
late Marquis of Hastings, with whom he had served in Ame- 
rica. His first step in making his arrangements was to offer 
the command of the artillery to Sir John Madeod; but not 
only did his staff duties again present an impediment but hb 
rank in the service at the time precluded the possibility of his 
appointment to so large a command. The following letter of 
Lord Hasdngs is inserted here, not so much with a view of 
exemplifying the estimation in which he held Sir John Mac- 
leod*8 military character, as from the desire which naturally 
suggests itsdf of recording a proof so illustrative of his Lord- 
ship's personal enterprise and zeal: -— 

- (Secrtt) St. Jamct*t Place, 5th KoTcmbcr, 179S. 

^ My dear Macleod, — It is probable that I may very 
speedily be employed at the head of a considerable force. In 
such a ntuation, there is not any person I could so much wish 
for a commander of my artillery as yourself. If this cannot 
b^ point out to me somebody upon whom I can rely in such 
a trust Let it be some keen fellow, who will laugh in the 
midst of difficulties, as I have seen you do. Cast your eyes 
round too for inferior officers whom I may ask for ; because, 
as we are sure of tough work, I ought to have good stuffi 
Thirty pieces of cannon would probably be requisite; yet I 
foresee^ from the pauci^ of artillerymen, I shall be stinted in 
this particular. I mention this, to give you an idea what the 
nature of the artillery officer's command would be. But all 
tt still loose and undetermmed; and I have to request your 
secreqr m eveiy respect 

<< Believe m^ ftc. 

"MOIRA." 
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The regiment of artilleiy had been now augmented from 
the peace establishment to a force of 25,000 men. The staff 
duties had, of course^ increased in proportion, both in trust 
and in importance. The Master-General in consequence, in 
concurrence with the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chid^ 
submitted a representation to his Majesty of the indispensable 
necessity of a public officer as Deputy Adjutant^General of 
Artillery. Hu Majesty was pleased to approve of this 
arrangement, and Sir John Madeod was accordingly ap* 
pointed Deputy Adjutant-General, with the rank of Lieute- 
nant*CoIonel in the army (March 2.7th, 1795). 

On the Slst of August, 1797, he was promoted to the 
regimental rank of Lieutenant-ColoneL 

In 1793 a rebellion of most disastrous character broke' 
forth in Ireland ; and Lord Cornwallis was called on to pro- 
ceed thither with extended authority to suppress it by force, of 
arms. Sir John Madeod considered the active employment 
of the Master-Creneral of the Ordnance a favourable moment 
for soliciting permission to accompany him i and he entreated 
Lord Cornwallis to submit his wishes to the King^ and to 
exert his influence with his Majesty to that effect His ab- 
sence from his responsible duties,, however, was deemed 
inadmissible; but he received the following gradons assur- 
ance of the King's approval of his zeal and motives. 

^ WliiteiMn, ISih JoM^ 1798. 

*< Dear Macleod, — I am just returned from the King^a 
closet, and have stated to him your earnest wish to be allowed 
to accompany me to Ireland, for a certain tune at least, and 
the desire which I felt of availing myself of your services. His 
Majesty expressed himself to be highly pleased with your 
zealous offer, and to be much disposed to gratify both yon 
and me, by complying with your request : but he added, that 
he was apprehensive the service here must greatly suffisr by 
the absence of the Public Officer; and he desired me to tell 
him fairly, whether that would not be the case. 

*^ Called upop in this manner for my opinion, I could nod 
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help admitting, that the service here must be liable to some 
inconvenience from your absence; upon w^ich his Majesty 
desired me not to press him further on the subject 

'< I am sincerely sorry for this disappointment, on your 
account as well as my own ; but on reflecting coolly on the 
business, I must confess I think the King is in the right 
'* Dear Macleod, very sincerely yours, 

" CORMWALUS.** 

In addition to the increased extent of the corps, there was 
added, in 1801» the establishment of a Riding School on a 
large and efficient scale; and also a Veterinary Establishment 
adequate to the necessities of the .cavalry branches of the 
regiment, now increased by a numerous corps of drivers, 
regularly organised and trained for the service of field bri- 
gades of artillery. This corps, which had its first formation 
in 1 795, had grown to the extent of 5500 officers and men ; 
and before the conclusion of the war amounted to 7300. 
The formation and efficiency of these several departments, 
though apparently of minor detail and interest in the service, 
were not the less an object of Sir John Macleod*s constant 
care and watchful superintendence. 

In 1808 he was directed to organise a tenth battalion of 
artillery; and on the death of Lieutenant-General Walton, in 
the same year, he was appointed to succeed that officer as 
Master Crunner of England. 

In 1809 the Scheldt expedition was projected; and Lord 
Chatham being at the time Master-General of the Ordnance, 
Sir John Madeod again seized the opportunity for soliciting 
active employment His Majesty, on this occasion, was 
pleased to accede to his request; and he accordingly sailed 
from the Downs in command of the artillery under Lord 
Chatham's orders, in July, 1809. 

Tlie result of this expedition is remembered to have been 
unsuccessful; but the arduous and laborious duties of Sir 
John Madeod's command proceeded from the commencement 
of the operations with uninterrupted and progressive success; 
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doing equal honour to the arrangements of tlie ONMnandiog 
officer, and the devoted zeal of the corps* in sBrmonntiog 
every obstacle^ as far as the oljecu of the ei^cdhioa were 
persevered in. . « 

At no previous period had the resources of Sir John Mae- 
leod*s mind been more necessarily exerted, tlian in the gigantic 
outfit and pursuit of the objects of this expedition. But the 
war now assumed a character that called tar still increasing 
energy and tliought, to meet the demands and casualties of 
the service, muUipIied by the extension of our arms through- 
out every part of the world ; by a o6nstantly accumulating 
correspondence from every quarter; and above all, by the 
hourly increasing importance of the war in the Peninsula, 
where the vigour of the struggle between tlie two great con* 
tending nations seemed actually to grow mth its duration. 
Sir John Macleod possessed, and fbrtonatdy knew how to 
employ, abilities equal to the growing emetgcndes of the 
service, which seemed but to give new life to Us ardent and 
energetic exertions. 

Before the close of the war, the three corps ef artillery, 
organised by Sir John Macleod, amounted to npwards of 
26,000 men, and near 14,000 horses. The recnutiBg branch 
of the service alone, to keep up such a legion^ in men and 
horses, had become a source of great and anxKMS solicitude; 
and formed in itself an overwlielmihg mass of business to 
powers of less resource and experience than his own. From 
the commencement of the revolutionary war, them had been 
an almost constant succession of foreign expedEiioos, the ar^ 
rangement and equipment of which devolved upon hinu The 
principal of these were, the continental, in 179S; the West 
Indies, in 1794; the Cape of Good Hopc^ m 1795; the 
Helder, in 1799; EgypU in 1800; Gape of Good Hope, in 
1806; Buenos Ay res, in 1807; the Mediterranean, through- 
out the war; Spain and Portugal, in 1808; Waldiereni in 
1809; Holland, In 1813; and, finally, the Netherlands and 
France^ in 1815. 

On the 35th of October, 1809, he attamed the irank of 
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Major-Creneral ; and on the 4ih of Jnn^ 1814<, the rank of 
Lteutenant-General in the army. 

The battle of Waterloo^ at length, gave peace to Europe; 
and on the recall of the Britbh Army of Occupation from 
France^ Sir John Madeod was employed in making reduc- 
tions in the artillery simQar to those which took place in the 
other branches of the service. He had now attained a rank 
which, from the reduced number of the corps, would in future 
prevent his employment in the duties he had fulfilled during 
the war. It was on this occasion he received a letter from 
the Duke of Wellington, offering him the situation of Direc- 
tor-General of Artillery. A mind like that of Sir John Mac- 
leod could not with indifference quit a post at which he may 
be siud to have formed the corps, to whose name and welfare 
he was, in every sense and feelings enthusiastically devoted ; 
and the considerate kindness with which the Duke's proposal 
was addressed to him was never forgotten by him. He con- 
tinued to fulfil the duties of Director-General of Artillery to 
the close of hb life; and even throughout his last illness he 
would never consent to any respite from the details and duties 
of his trust 

If we revert to the services of Sir John Macleod through- 
out the eventful and protracted war, during which he was 
employed in the most confidential and important duties an 
officer can fiilfil, it would be difficult to distingubh what 
might properly be termed the most conspicuous period of his 
career; but it may, perhaps, be considered to be that between 
the interval commencing with the chivalrous and enterprising 
advance of £3r John Moore into Spain, and the brilliant suc- 
cession of events that followed without intermissiim till the 
final close of operations in the Peninsula : at which- time the 
nature and responsibility of the duties he controlled had 
acquired an extent, variety, and importance quite unequalled 
in our service. 

In 1820 his late Majesty, desirous of marking his sense of 
audi long and important services, commanded his attendance 
at the Pavilion at Brighton; where, under circumstances of 
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peculiar kindness and dbtinction^ he conferred on liim the 
honour oS knighthood; and created him Grand Cross bf the 
Royal Guelphic Order. 

Sir John Macleod w^s married, in the year 1^85, to Lady 
Amelia Kerr, second daughter of the fourth Marqub of 
Lothian^ and had a family of four sons and five daughters. 

It may be permitted here briefly to advert, with his own, 
to services which were fostered by him, and which, during 
the period of the war, bore no common character in the armj. 
His sons were all early taught by him to look up to the ser- 
vice of their sovereign. Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Mac* 
leod, who fell while leading on the 4dd regiment in the 
assault on Badajoz, had, from tlie period of his first entering 
the army, given constant proofs of his ardent attachment to 
the service, and a promise of the fame and rare distinction that 
marked the close of his brilliant career. Hb services com- 
menced under his father's friend. Lord Cbrnwallis; he was 
with him in India when he died, and was the bearer of the 
despatches to England announcing that melancholy event. 
He was next employed at Copenhagen, and, finally, in the 
Peninsula. His character and services are best recorded in 
the words of the illustrious Commander, who, together with 
the glory of his own deeds, has transmitted the name of 
Colonel Charles Macieod to posterity. The following is an 
extract from the Duke of Wellington's despatch, announcmg 
the fall of Badajoz, in 1812:'— ' 

** In Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod, of the 4Sd regiment,.who 
was killed in the breach, his Majesty has sustained the loss 
of an officer who was an ornament to his profession, and 
was capable of rendering the most important services to his 
country." 

Every soldier will understand, that if any thing could have 
aflbrded consolation to Sir John Macleod, on theloss of such 
a son, it would have been a tribute of this nature from such 
a source. Even under the weight of such a blow, it had its 
influence : the patriot father bowed in submission to hia . 

VOU XIX. IT . 
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heavy afflictioii, and buried his private griefs for ever in his 
own breast. * 

Sir John Macleod*s second son, George, commenoed bis 
service in the navy, under the late Lord Hugh Seyhiour, and 
afterwards obtained a commission in the engineers. He was 
a most zealous officer, and distinguished himself at the siege 
of Scylla Castle^ at the siege of Ciudad Roderigo^ and at 
' that of Badajoz, where he unfortunately received a wound 
irom which he has never ceased to suffisr. 

His third son, James, was, in the first instance, in the 
artillery, and employed at Copenhagen, at Walcheren, and 
throughout a great part of the peninsular campaigns. In 
1823 he quitted the artillery, and joined the 41st regiment, 
and was employed in the active operations carrying on in 
India, when he fell a victim to the climate at Rangoon, 
in 1824. 

Henry, Sir John Madeod's fourth son, commenced hb 
services likewise in the artillery, and served in that' corps in 
the battle of Talavera, and the early ciimpaigns of the 
peninsular vrar. On the death of Colonel Charles Macleod, 
the Duke of York offered him a commission in the Line ; 
and it was while he was serving at the si^e of Dantzic, where 
he had been sent on a special duty, that he was recalled, in 
order to join the SSth regiment, then with die force under 
Lord Lynedoch's command in Holland. He was next em- 
ployed on the staff of the Duke of Wellington's army in the 
Netherlands, and was severely wounded at Quatre-Bras, in 
the enemy's attack of the 16th of June. He proceeded sub- 
sequently to Canada, on the personal staff of the late Duke 
of Richmond ; and, like his elder brother, it was his mis- 
fortune to have to bear to England the despatches announcing 
his friend and patron's death. He is, at present, on the 
staff of the army in Jamaica, where he has been employed 
since 1825. 

* The olBccn of Iht 4dd regiment, antiout to record their ratpect mod a^ 
tacbment to their lemcnlcd comnModer, erected ft monvnieiit to hii menofj la 
Wcetminatcr Abbej. 
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From the general outline that has been given of Sir John 
Macleod't services, some faint impression may be formed of 
his character by those who did not know him. The nature 
of those services does not afford extensive subject for narra« 
tive. It will have been seen that he was the sprmg of action 
in others, more than a partaker in events that prospered 
chiefly from his judgment: his was the anxious charge of 
responsibility, foresight, and superintending control, more 
than of active participation in what emanated from him; and 
his services are better recorded in the successes and rewards 
of others, and in the high name and public estimation of his 
corps, than in details relating merely personally to htmselC 
' His earliest services commenced in command, and are 
those which partake most of active character; and drawing 
public notice and dbtinction on him, even at that early period 
of his life, afforded a sure and unerring earnest of those 
superior qualities that marked his subsequent career. The 
period at which he served was that of most Importance in his 
country's annals; and his was a mind not to bear an undis- . 
tinguished part in the records' of the time. An unprece- 
dented war, in power and duration, had opened a field for 
the full developement and exertion of its superior and pecu- 
liar qualities. The leading feature of his character was the 
confidence he inspired in others, and the unbounded trust 
they reposed in him ; and thus, whether called on for coun- 
sel, or to act under unforeseen or sudden emergencies of 
service^ he was ever ready and prepared to meet its exi- 
gencies. His watchfulness seemed never to sleep, but to be 
in anticipation of what might occur; and to forestall events 
by securing means to meet them. ** His whole soul," to use 
a common-place expression, was in his profession. Of every 
soldier he made himself the friend. To his equals in rank, he 
was a brother; to those beneath him, a father in kindness 
and in counsel ; and to the private soldier a benefiictor, ever 
watching over his comfort and his welfare. To all lie had a 
ready ear to listen, and a heart and hand to act in their be- 
. hal£ Throughout his long carcfer he was never known to 
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act with the slightest approach to severity ; and yet he never 
failed to maintain discipline, to reprove &oltt or to check 
irregularity. He animated zeal, excited energy, and aimed 
at perfecting discipline, by always appealmg to the nobler and 
the better feelings that prevail in the soldier's character. His 
influence extended beycmd the branch of the* service he 
controlled ; his name was a passport every wher^ and was held 
in such universal respect, that it imposed emulation of good 
deeds on all who belonged to him ; and'the conduct and acts 
of his sons, however they might reflect on him, were ^bought 
of but- as a matter of course in them: even at tlie period of 
LJeut.-Colonel Madeod's fall at Badajoz, his loss as the sam 
was almost as universally felt as in that of the brilliant officer 
commanding a disUnguished corps. Sir John Macleod's 
highest praises, however, are those which cannot be told the 
world. Our private character is always best known and 
judged by that of our associates and friends; his were among 
the great and the good. Honoured by his sovereign, re- 
spected by all ranks of the army, loved by his friends, and 
revered by his &mily, his private life aflbrded an example to 
all who love goodness, honour, and benevolence, while hb 
professional career ever pointed to the highest and noblest 
attainments by which we can serve our country. 



From ** The United Service Journal.** 
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No. XIII. 
DAVID SCOT, M.D. 

PROFESSOft or ORIENTAL LANGUAGES IN ST. ANDREW'S; 
AND FORMERLY MINISTER OF CORSTORPUINE. 

Among the many examples which Scotland has afforded of 
obscure and unpatronised talent overcoming every obstacle^ 
and rising' to eminence by its own native force, the late 
Dn David Scot, Professor of Oriental Languages in St 
Andrew's, and formerly minister of Corstorphine, may be 
reckoned one. With nothing to cheer him on in his arduous 
struggles but an insatiable desire for knowledge, he gained 
ultimately, by his persevering and inde&tigable industfy, a 
name and a reputation as a scholar, particularly as an Orien* 
tal linguist, which has seldom been equalled in that country, 
and which will long reflect honour on the diurch of Scot- 
land. 

Dr. Scot*s parentage was humble ; he was a native of the 
parish of Penicuick, where his father was a small farmer: 
but he seems to have been a man of more talent than gene- 
rally belongs to that rank of life; for he wrote and published 
a pamphlet, under the signature of a '* Penicuick Plough* 
man,'* directed against the Dissenters of the day, and 
especially against Gibb, the well-known author of the ** Dis-^ 
play," a book in which the sentiments of the sect were 
embodied. 

As a matter of course. Dr. Scot was sent to the parish 
school, where he soon distinguished himself by the eagerness «. 
of his application, as well as by the superiority of his abi* 
lities. At the University of Edjpburgh his .jligence and 
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success were such as to attract the attention both of the 
professors and of his fellow-students. After going through the 
usual curriculum, and the preliminary trials required by the 
laws of the church, which he passed with the utmost credit 
to himself, he was licensed as a preacher by the presbytery of 
Edinburgh. He had now attained the summit of his wishes, 
and readied that station which the Scotdsh peasantry con- 
sider as the most sacred and honourable that their sons can 
occupy. But no kind patron had discernment enough to dis- 
cover his great merits, or was generous enough to offer him 
that preferment in the church which he so highly deserved, 
but which he was too modest to solicit. 

Seeing no immediate chance of promotion in the profession 
for which he had qualified himself, he became a student of 
medidne^ and obtained the degree of M.D. in the University 
of Edinburgh. But as languages were his favourite study, 
he applied himself to the cultivation of Oriental literature^ 
for which he was already prepared by his intimate knowledge 
of the Hebrew. In these pursuits he had the fortune to be 
the fellow-student of Drs. Leyden and Murray, the two most 
eminent philologists that this or perhaps any country ever 
produced. For the purpose of acquiring a correct pronun- 
ciation of Hindostanee and Persic, he took lessons in these 
tongues firom Xhr. Borthwick Gilchrist, who, from his long 
residence in the East, was well qualified to give instruction 
on tliese points. Having now made himself master of most 
of the Eastern languages, both andent and modem, indud- 
ing Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, and some knowledge of the 
Sanscrit, Dr. Scot directed himself to the important business, 
of teaching and preparing young men intending to go out to 
India. In this department he was eminently successfiil, and 
many of his pupils made a distinguished figure not only at 
the Company's colleges in England, but in our civil and 
military services in Hindostan. 

Among others whom he taught were some of the fiimily of 
the late Sir John Maijoribanks of Lees, Bart, and so hi^Iy 
pleased was that gentleman with Dr. Scot's acquirements, as 
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well as with the successrul manner in which he had dis- 
charged his duty to his sons, that he determined, if in his 
power, to provide him with a living in the church* When 
the Hebrew chair in the Universi^ of Edinbargb became 
vacant in 1812 by the death of Dr. Moodie^ Dr. Scot offered 
himself as a candidate^ and had, we believe, the influence 
of his friend Sir John ; but so high was the fiime of Dr. 
Murray at that tim% that no opposition or rivalry could hope 
to succeed. But it so happened, that the church of Corstor- 
phine^ in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, became vacant, 
a year or two afteri by the death of Mr. Oliver; and, chiefly 
by the friendly exertions of the honourable baronet already 
named. Dr. Scot was presented to that parish, after he had 
remained for more than eighteen years an unpatronised and 
unprovided preacher. In this charge he continued to labour 
for nineteen years, gaining the esteem of his people not 
more by his simple, unaflected style of preachings than by his 
modest, unassuming manners. 

About two years ago, an opportuni^ offered for resuming 
those literary pursuits connected with Oriental languages, to 
which he was ardently addicted, in the vacancy that had 
then taken place in the Hebrew chair of St. Mary's College^ 
at St Andrew's. Of the various candidates for the situation, 
Dr. Scot was selected, as possessing the highest and most un- 
disputed qualifications ; and seldom has patronage been more 
justly merited, or better bestowed. His appointment infused 
a considerable degree of enthusiasm among the young men of 
that university for the study of Oriental literature; but un- 
fortunately his career was short, as he was spared to discharge 
the duties of liis office only for two sessions. Ever fond of 
learning in all its branches, he visited Eldinburgh to be pre* 
sent at the late meeting of the British Association; but was 
immediately seized with a dropsical complaint, and, after two 
or three days* illness, died on Thursday, September 18th, 
18S4w 

Dr. Scot was well-known to the literary world by hb 
various publications. When a learned editor was sought for 
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giving to tbe poblic Dr. Murray*s History of the European 
Languages, Dn Scot was the person unanimously fixed upon 
to execute that important task ; and it is universally allowed 
that he performed it with much credit to himself, justice to 
the memory at the author, and benefit to the public at large. 
Besides this, Dn Scot published Essays .on Belles Lettres, 
and Lives of some of the Scotdsh Poets ; a Key to the He- 
brew Pentateudi; another to the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song of Solomon; works admirably fitted for the 
Hebrew student, and affording great facilities to the speedy and 
correct understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures.- He also 
publidied a Hebrew Grammar for the use of hb own class,' 
whicb, for the simplicity of its arrangement, is well adapted 
for beginners. One curious fact attending this work is, that 
it was never committed to writing, having been all dictated 
extempore \o the printers by the author, so familiar was his 
acquaintance with that ancient language. But, perhaps, he 
is better known to the general reader by bis volume of ser- 
mons which he published a few years ago. They are entitled 
*^ IKscourses oo some important Subjects of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, introduced by a short View of the best Spe- 
cimens of Pulpit Eloquence given to the World in Ancient 
and Modem Times.'' These discourses are of very high 
excellence; there runs through them a rich vein of sound 
Christian doctrine and scriptural morality. They are often 
xich in illustration, powerful in' language, and not unfire- 
quently rise to the height of positive eloquence. The inspec- 
tion of the volume will (ar more than bear out any thing here 
said in its recommendation. His mode of lecturing was of a 
most interesting kind. His knowledge of the Scriptures was 
extensive and critical in no common degree; and in the 
elucidation of diiBcult texts, by bringing his knowledge of the 
original languages, and the lights of criticism and antiquity to 
bear upon them, he was instructive and edifying in no ordi- 
nary manner. In this latter department of public teadiing 
he particularly excelled. The whole bent of his mind, and 
the nature of his studies, fitted him eminently for it He had 
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made oonsiderable progress in a work on the Natonl, His* 
toiy of the Bibles part of which we believe was printed at 
the time of his death* For this task he was well qualified, 
having turned his studies and attention much to the suljeot; 
but we have not learned in what state the work was left. It 
is, however, of too much importance to be lost sight o( and 
we trust it will yet be given to the world. In estimating the 
character of Dn Soot we perceive almost every thing to kve 
and esteem. His modest nature, his simple manners^, his 
amiable disposition, his literary tast^ his extensive know- 
ledge, and his sterling worth, procured him the cordial es- j 
teem and affection of every one who knew him. We have 
seldom known a man more generally beloved, or more nn- 
cerely regretted. As he lived, so we believe he died, without 
having an enemy in the world. 



From ** The Edinburgh Advertiser.' 
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No. XIV. 

MR. GEORGE COOKE. 

This eminent engraver was born in London, January 22d9 
1781. His father was a native of Frankfort on the Maine^ 
who settled in England early in life^ as a confectioner, and 
having realised a moderate competency, redred from business 
about thirty years ago. 

After the usual school education, George Cooke^ at the age 
of fourteen, was apprenticed to Mr. James Bastre, son of the 
engraver of West's Pylades and Orestes, — an unfortunate 
selection of a master; for during the whole term of seven 
years Mr. Basire scarcely wrought at bis desk as many 
months, and the youth was left to make his own way. In 
the choice of a profession George was probably influenced by 
the example of his elder brother, William, who had pre- 
viously become tlie pupil of Angus, the publisher of a set of 
<* Noblemen's and Gendemen's Seats.** , His family retain but 
little evidence of his early predilection for the arts ; but the 
active energies of his mind would have insured him distinction 
in any scientific or intellectual pursuit 

The enthusiasm of youth, and a peculiar elasticity of spirit, 
which did not forsake him in after-life, joined to an ardent 
love for, and search after, excellence^ saved him from the dis- 
gust which his probationary studies were calculated to excite. 
Amongst a heap of trite, common-plac% and temporary 
matter, one drawing by Turner came annually to Basire's^ 
to be transferred to copper, as an appendage to *' The Oxford 
Almanack ;** and, like the angel's descent to the Pool of 
Bethesda, this solitary visitation brought healing on its wings, 
and wrought miracles on those within the sphere of its influ- 
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ence. From diis soarce may be dated Gecnqge GookA con- 
firmed devotion to his profession, and that ardent adminilitm 
of the works of our great landscape painter, whidi afterwaidi 
produced such extensive results. 

Emancipated from the trammels of an apprenticeship wUck 
had been endured without' the compensatory advantage of 
efficient instruction, his zeal and industry soon opened to lam 
an animating prospect. About that time commenced thm 
publication of the ^ Beauties of England and Wales,"* whiA 
introduced to public, notice sevend names destined to rank 
amongst the most eminent in the art of engraving as the 
brothers Cooke, BumeU Pyc^ and the Le Kenxs. In oo»- 
junction with Mr. William Cooke, and also sqparately, Geoi;ga 
Cooke executed many plates for that work, which are marked 
with strong indications of a sedulous care and eagemes t» 
excel, the characteristics of all his producti<nis. Of Us 
earliest works, some allegorical designs with portraits of Oci^ 
man authors, and a small book-plate^ entitled ^ Edward and 
Annette," illustradng a novel translated finom the G€mH% 
are creditable to his self^ucated powers in engravjiq^ ihe 
human figure. Shortly after, jointly with his brothei^ wcbb 
produced two highly-wrought large plates of celdirated i 
horses, Hap-hazard and Mnly Moloch. The painter 
Marshall of Newmarket between whom and the owner of tkn 
horses, Lord Darlington, a misunderstanding arose belbro thn 
plates were completed, and that nobleman withdnimig Us 
patronage from the enterprise, the consequences iell heam^ 
upon the young engravers, who saw the ihuts of mndi i 
anxiety, and labour, destroyed at a blow. Viewi of 
Bridge, York, for Daj^es's works, and Thomey Abbey, 
Alexander, for Lysons's ^ Britannia Depitin^ evince i 
improy iment in their department; with some outlined i 
ties fo' Hort's ^ Pantheon,** and a series of heads of VMBa 
morULiS, with some statues and historical groups abo in oal- 
line, for the ** Historic Ganeiy/* a repuUicatioii firom An 
French, account for the employment of Mr. Geoi;ge GobWb 
time down to the beginning of 1 808, when the extensm serisi 
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of plates, illustra^g Pinkeiton^s ^ Conecttonof Vojaget and 
Travels," absorbed, for several saccessive yean, the greater 
part of bis attention. An adequate idea cf his powers might 
well be formed from the conduct of this work, could the 
di£BcuIties encountered and surmounted in its progress be 
known; but the public see only the resuh, and something 
more is often necessary to appreciate individual exertion. 
Much of hb valuable time was absorbed by barren and on* 
profitable matters, many of the plates were engraved from 
mere tracings, many were abortions of art, remodelled: the 
best, of the whole are some original sutjects from the'skilfnl 
pencil of Alexander; but there is scarcely one in the multi* 
tudinous colleclion, amounting to one hundred and sixty, that 
aoes not testify to the engravei^s pains-taking exertions. 

During the progress of this publication, Mr. Willam Cooke 
had projected and commenced the first editio^ of ^Tiie 
Thames,'* to which George Cooke contributed only three 
plates. Monkey Islknd, Temple House, and the Gateway at 
Tilbury Fort ^ The Thames'* wgs the precursor of «< The 
Southern Coast of England," a work memorable on many 
accounts,' and of incalculable importance for its action both 
on the public taste and on the art of engraving. Early im- 
pressed, as we have already stated, with an unbounded ad- 
miration of the works of Turner, and sharing in a deep and 
well*founded conviction of tlie advantages likely to accrue from 
any plan which should place those wonders of the pencil more 
immediately within the scope of public attention, the bnAhers 
seldom met without discussing their favourite topic, and'many 
a scheme was formed and abandoned before their wishes 
could be achieved. At length perseverance and industry 
having vanquished all obstacles, the first number came out 
January 1. 1814, and continued at intervals until the appear- 
ance of the sixteenth and last, in the spring of 1826. Of thb 
series of plates, George Cooke engraved one third; namely, 
p6ole. Land's End, Corfe Castle, Blackgang Chine, Netley 
Abbey, Teignmouth, Brighton Beach, Brighton Cham Pier, 
Pendennis Castle, Lulworth Castle^ Dover, Maigate^ Hythe^ 
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Tintagel Castle, and. Watcbett; together with eight Tignettes.* 
The success of this splendid and original work was commen- 
surate with its merit 

An improved edition of ^ The Thames'* foUowed, contain- 
ing some tasteful and elaborate specimens of graphic skill 
from his hand; amongst these the Launch of the Nelson, 
and the Fair on the Thames, after Clennell, and the 
Opening of Waterloo Bridge, after Reinagle, are deserving 
of particular notice. He hod previously executed fourteen 
small views in the Scandinavian peninsula, after sketches by 
Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., as well as some ten or dozen miniaf? 
ature views for Pinkerton*s *^ Petrology;" and he completed 
an extensive series on a larger scale, of which a few had been 
finished by his brother, for Sir Henry Englefield's work on 
the <' Geological Features of the Isle of Wight," and the 
neighbouring coast of Dorset. This engagement, united to a 
fondness for and knowledge of the science, led to his engrov^ 
ing, for several years, the plates affixed to the ** Transactions , j 

of the Geological Society ;** but that learned body finally dis- ' |l 

used calcographic, and adopted lithographic, illustrations. i ' 

Three plates of higher pretensions, and in difierent walks ' , 

of art, next claim our attention : one^ the Iron Bridge at { 

Sunderland, from an outline by Blore, with a vigorous effect I ) 

of light and shade thrown in by Franda, for Surtees*s ** His- 
tory of Durham ;*' the second, after a drawing by Alexander, 
of the great Bacon's statue at St Alban's, for Clutterbuck's 
<< Hertfordshire;'' and the last, a View of Gledhouse, in York- 
shire, after Turner ; each is excellent in its kind,* but the 
statue is the greatest effort, and warrants the justice of the 'V 

inference^ in which he has occasionally acquiesced, that, had \ 

he devoted his time to the historical line of art, he would have jl 

acquired equal celebrity. From those highly-wrought pro- 
ductions, such was the comprehensive versatility of his talents, 
we trace him proceeding with the same facility and success to 
works of a slight and sketchy description : into ** The Peak 
Scenery of Derbyshire^" published by Mr. Rhodes of Shef- 
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fidd^ he transfused all the graces spirit and expression of 
Chantrey^t originals. . . 

Meanwhile the influence of ^ The Southern Coast** was 
powerfully acting on public taste. Some of its earliest effects 
were Hakewilfs ** Italy,** and the ** Provincial Antiquities and 
Picturesque Scenery of Scotland.** For each of these works 
he executed some interesting plates: in the former two of 
Naples, the Campo Vaccino of Rome and Florence; in the 
latter, Edinburgh from the Calton Hill, after Turner, Edin- 
burgh from St. Anthony*s Oiapel, and Edinburgh from the 
Braid Hills, both after Calcott, rank with the happiest eflbrts 
of art; and of the Edinburgh views in particular it is not too 
much to assert that at the time of their appearance they were 
unequalled. 

In 1819 appeared Allason*s ^'Pola** with thirteen plates, of 
which the frontispiece, a magnificent architectural composition 
after Turner, and five others, are from George Cooke's ac- 
complished graver. Some clever plates executed for the So« 
ciety of Dilettanti should likewise be here enumerated. Mr. 
Stanhope^s ** Topography of Olympia** contains seven of his 
productions ; and a few occur in the engraved marbles and 
terra cottas published by the trustees of the Britbh Mu- 
seum. 

Contemporaneously with several of the later productions 
here cited were a series of scriptural subjects etched in 
shaded outline, which, along withjothers by Mr. Moses, were 
affixed to the handsome Bible of the Cambridge University . 
press edited by D'Oyly and Mant 

On the first of May, 1817,appearedthefirst number of ^The 
Botanical Cabinet,** undertaken by him in combination with 
the Messrs. Loddiges of Hacknqr* This sdentific work dis- 
plays, in the details of its execution, the same active taste and 
judgment that pervode all his performances : it originated in 
a friendship which its progress cemented and confirmed, and 
which was to terminate only with lilSe. For many years he 
resided at Hackney, in front of Loddigea^ garden. Ten 
plates, small indeed and slight, but full of accurate and taste- 
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fill discriminatioiiy were supplied montUy by his iiidefiitigable 
band for nearly seventeen years; die last number^ completing 
the twentieth volume, appearing in December» 183S« The 
progress of this.publication may be adduced as an instance of 
exemplary r^ularity, which, in an undertaking depending 
wholly for its illustrations on a single individual^ has lew 
parallels. 

In 1825 he finished his engraving of Rotterdam, from 
Calcott's fine picture belonging to the Earl of Essex, and 
shortly afterwards he issued a prospectus announcing a series 
of plates from the same eminent painter; of which two^ 
Antwerp and Dover, were begun and considerably advanced. 
But his Rotterdam was destined to be the source of vexatioa 
and disappointment : the returns from its sale having been 
left for accumulation and security in the liands of agents who 
became insolvent, the hard earnings of his skill and industry 
were irretrievably lost This event had an unfiivourable 
influence on his plan, and he found himself compelled to 
suspend his operations on those plates, the rather that he was 
'fidrly embarked in the developement of a long-cherished and 
favourite idea, of which the British metropolis was the theme. 
His ** London and its Vicinity ** was now in progress, and at 
its outset there appeared sufficient reason to hope that 
industry and perseverance, guided by talents like his^ might 
insure success^ But he was again to drink of the cup of 
disappointment : the adaptation of steel plates to the purposes 
of book illustration effected such extensive changes in the 
arcana of publishing, that one pair of hands was not equal to 
the contest. By a work of this class the ''London? of 
George Cooke was opposed : the usual machinery of pufi 
and advertisements were set in motion; and, vastly inferior 
in every other requisite attraction or claim to notice^ his ad- 
versary's punctuality, and, above all, his cheapness turned 
the balance. Although George Cooke was not without a 
latent expectation that the public would do tardy justice to 
the merits of his publication, he had resolved to suspend it at 
the twelfth number, leaving it open to be contuiued to twenty . 
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'hiiinben» as covenanted in the original prospectai» sboald cir- 
cumstances hereafter justify hb proceeding; but with the com- 
pletbn of the plates for the^twelfth number his life attained its 
limit. The plates were augmented progressivelj, as the work 
advanced^ to nearly double the size of those in the first 
number ; while the most anxious care was exercised to include 
all that was striking peculiar, and attractive ; and the trans- 
cendent abilities of Callcott, Stanfield, and other artists of 
<%lebrity, lent their aid to adorn a work continued, till death 
intervened, without the usual incentives to exertioiL 

In the spring of 18SS was produced a separate work drawn 
from the teeming metropolis ; the subjects ^ Old and New 
London Bridges,'* executed conjointly with his son Edward 
W. Cooke, who also made the drawings. In a suite of twelve 
plates, the aspect of the Old and New Bridges, the demolition 
of the one^ and the gradual advancement of the other, are 
rendered with a masterly fidelity of drawing, light and shades 
and execution, that stamp these admirable plates as the per- 
fection of architectural engraving. Among his single plates, 
those in Nash's •* Views in Paris,"* Colonel Batt/s << Views' 
of European Cities,'' Baron Taylor's ** S^in," and more re- 
cently several in Starke's ** Norfolk Rivers," and one of South- 
ampton after Copley Fielding^ for the ^ Gallery of Painters 
in Water Colours," must not be forgotten : neither can this 
notice of his works be closed without reference to the exquisite 
figures etched by him in certain plates by Henry Le Keux, 
in the Scotch work before cited. 

This enumeration of his works, although incomplete, tells . 
more forcibly than words could of his invincible application, 
and entire devotion to hb profession. The hour had now 
arrived when those labours were to terminate, and to termin- 
ate with little previous warning. At the close of 1833, in 
speakmg of his uninterrupted health, he observed that his sight 
was as strong as it had ever been, and that he knew the tooth- 
ache and the headache only by name. In the month of Janu- 
ary, 1 834, he experienced two slight indispositions from colds ; 
from those he apparently recovered, and on Wednesday the 
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Idth of February he came to town from Barnes, where be 

resided, and visited the British Institution, the Exhibition of 

Bonington's works, and in the evening attended the Graphic 

Conversazione; and his friends were delighted to see him 

apparently in the full enjoyment of vigorous health, and the 

perfection of his faculties: in a fortnight he was no mor^ ]< 

having sunk under a violent attack of brain fever, on the 97th 

of February, 18S4, at the age of 55. He was interred at 

Barnes, on the the 6th of March, and was followed to the 

grave by a numerous train of friends anxious to pay the last 

sad tribute to departed worth. 

Mr. Cooke was one of the founders of the Artists' Joint 
Stock Fund, a member of the Calcographic Sodety, and one 
of the nine engravers united (or the purpose of engraving and 
publishing the pictures in the National Gallery ; in furthei^ 
ance of which design, he had selected for his first plate^ and 
made some progress in etching from the picture, Rubens's 
admirable landscape, presented to the Gallery by the late Sir 
George Beaumont In the practice of his profession he 
deemed himself peculiarly fortunate, inasmuch as it fell to his 
lot to produce some of the earliest plates engraved from the { j 

works of Tui'ner, Callcott, and Stanfield, respectively; the 
first in the *' Southern Coast," 1814, the second in the ^ Pro- 
vincial Antiquities of Scotland," 1819, and the third in his 
own " London," in 1827. He strongly participated in the 
dislike entertained by nearly all the eminent engravers to the 
introduction of steel plates ; and, as he conscientiously be- . . i 

lieved that the consequences would be disastrous to an art |i|j 

which he loved above all things beside, he, in common with '-^ 

the seniors of the profession, openly proclaimed his determin- 
ation never to work on the hated metal. This is not the place 
to discuss either the policy of such a resolution, or the worldly 
wisdom of those who both made it and broke it; our atten- 
tion is solely required to the conduct of the individual who^ 
resisting firmly all temptations to the contrary, and thqrwera 
many and powerful, strictly adhered to his word. 

To this brief sketch of a life actively employed in the cul- 
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ture and improvement of an honourable profession^ a few 
words may be added, to mark the character and record the 
▼trtnes of the man. A buoyancy of spirit was one of the most 
striking points in his character, accompanied by a weU-rego- 
lated cheerfulness, a kbdliness of manner, and a prepossessing 
address, that won the good-will of all who approached him. 
Hk virtues were those which place their owner among the 
most estimable of human beings; industry, perseverance^ 
temperance^ and unsullied integrity: he may be said to have 
worn his heart on hb lips, and it was a heart overflowing with 
good-will to all mankind. He has left a widow and six 
children to mourn his loss : five others had preceded him to 
the tomb. 



From " Arnold's Magazine of the line Arts.** 
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No. XV. 
SIR MICHAEL SEYMOUR, 

OF HIGH MOUNT, COUNTY CORK, AND FRIARY PARK, DEVON, 
BART. AND K.C.B. ; REAR-ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE; AND.' 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ON THE SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 



The intelligence <^ the death of this brave oflBcer on the. 
9th of July, 18di, at Rio de Joneirop occasioned the deepest 
regi^ among the naval circles; in which he had rendered- 
himself deservedly popular by the urbanity and worth of his 
private character, as well as by the gallantry and decbion of 
his public conduct 

Sir Michael Seymour was born at Palace, county Limerick, 
Nov. 8. 1768, and was the second son of the late Rev. John 
Sejmour, Rector of Abington, and Chancellor of Emly, iu' 
Ireland, by Griselda, youngest daughter and co-heiress of 
William Hobart, of High Mount, county G>rk, Esq. His 
youngest brother, Richard, was First Lieutenant of the Ama-. 
son, and was killed in March, 1806, in the action between 
that frigate and La Belle Poule. 

Having manifested a desire for a sea life, he embarked as 
a midshipman, at the age of twelve^ on board the Merlin, a 
sloop of war on the Channel station, commanded by the. 
Honourable James LuttrelK In 1781 th'is oflScer was re*, 
moved into the Portland, of 50 guns, as the flag-ship of Rear- 
Admiral Richard Edwards, on the Newfoundland station, 
and young Seymour was selected to accompany him. After 
the arrival of Vice-Admiral Campbell to assume the com- 
mand. Captain Luttrell was appointed to the Mediator, of 
44 guns, on the home employ. 

On the 12th of December, 1788, thb ship^ being on a 
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cruise in the Bay of Biscay, discovered, soon after daybreak, 
five sail of vessels, four of which loomed large, to leeward* 
As they were all single-decked, the Captain lost little time in 
deliberation, but immediately bore up and made all sail in 
chase. The French, on his approach, confiding in their num- 
bers, shortened sail, and formed in a line of battle ahead to 
receive him. Nothing daunted by tliis* formidable front, 
Luttrell resolutely stood on till 10 a. m., when the enemy 
opened their fire as he passed along their line, which was re- 
turned from the Mediator with such steadiness and efl*ect that 
in half an hour their line was broken. The three largest ships 
wore under easy sail, and continued to engage till eleven, 
when, by a skilful manoeuvre and superior fire, Capt Luttrell 
cut ofl* tlie Alexander, of 24 guns and 120 men, and compelled 
her to strike: her companions instantly went off before the 
wind, under a crowd of canvass. At half-past twelve^ having 
secured his prlze^ tUb victor renewed the chase^ upon which 
the fugitives separated. In this cmbarras du choix he selected 
the largest for his particular attention. At 5 p. M. he got 
within gun-shot, and commenced a close running fight, which 
continued till nine ; when, having ranged close up alongside 
of tlie foe^ she hauled down her colours, and proved to be the 
M^nag&re, armed enjlfde^ with Si guns and 212 men. The 
next morning at daj'break two of tlie vessels were still in the 
offing; but Captain Luttrell being close in with the Spanish 
coast, and having on board 5i0 prisoners, with only 190 of 
his own men to guard them, judged it most prudent to steer 
for England with his prizes. In tliis action the Alexander 
had six men killed and nine wounded ; the M^>nagere four 
killed and eight wounded. Tlie enemy having directed their 
fire chiefly at the masts and rigging of the Mediator, not a 
man was hurt. 

During tlie short passage acroM the Bay, an event occurred 
which called for the full exertion of the officers and men of 
the Mediator. In the night of the 14th they were all sud- ^ 
denly alarmed by a violent report and cry of fire. Every one 
was immediately at his post The explosion, it was found. 
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had been occasioned by one of the lower-deck guns having 
been fired off by Captain Gregoire, late commander of the 
Alexander, who had laid a plot with the prisoners to rise and 
take the Mediator: this was the signal agreed upon to ex- 
ecute their design ; but by the timely and indefatigable exei^ 
tions of the officers, who immediately placed additional 
sentinels over the hatchways, and secured them by capstan* 
bars, tliis desperate attempt was suppressed without blood- 
shed. Upon examination, some powder and a pistol were 
found in Gr^goire's cot, which led to prove tlmt he was the 
principal person concerned. Captain Luttrell no longer con- 
sidered him entitled to hb parole; he was, therefore^ mxh 
some others, his accomplices, confined in irons during the re- 
mainder of the passage to England. 

Mr. Seymour served in the Mediator till the beginning of 
1783, when he joined the Ganges, 74. This was the last 
ship that Captain LuttrcU ever commanded, he being cut off 
by consumption ; but young Seymour served in various ves- 
sels till November, 1790, when he obtained a Lieutenant*s 
comlbission, after exacdy ten years of employment He was 
then appointed to the Magnificent, a fine third-rate, oom- 
manded by Captain Onslow, which ship, however, was paid 
off in the autumn of 1791, w*hen the Russian rupture had 
subsided. 

After the breaking out of hostilities with the French re- 
public. Lieutenant Seymour was commissioned to the Marl- 
borough, 74, Captain the Honourable G. C Berkeley; and 
was with Lord Howe when he fell in with Vanstabel*s fleet in 
the Bay, in November, 1793« On the memorable 1st of Jon^ • 
1794, the Marlborough acted a very distinguished part; (at 
she engaged the Imp£tueux, of 78 guns, and Mucins,. 74> and 
all tlie three ships were completely dismasted, with a dreadful 
carnage. At tliis moment the Montague, of 120 guns, came 
down under her stern, and poured a raking broadside of ronndp 
grape, and langridge into the Marlborough, which caused a 
serious destruction. Besides losing her masts in this unequal 
contest, her killed and wounded amounted to 137, among the 
> o 3 
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latter of whom was Lieutenant Seymour, who had his left arm 
shot o£ The Impetueux was found to have sustained a loss 
of 100 killed and 75 wounded, but the Mucins effected her 
escape, so that the other results of the Marlborough's fire are 
unknown. 

Shortly after this glorious victory Lieutenant Seymour was 
/promoted to the rank of C!ommander; and in the summer of 
1796 succeeded Captain Amherst Morris in the command of 
the Spitfire, a sloop of war of 16 guns* In this ship he 
cruised in the Channel, and on the coast of France^ till the 
1 1th of August, 1800, when he was placed on the list of Post 
Captains, on a solicitation which he made to Lord Spencer. 
This home station was a service of greater liardship than 
profit, yet he managed to pick up a valuable French ship, the 
A114gr6e, laden with ammunition and other warlike stores; a 
fine transport armed with 14 guns; and the following pri- 
vateers: — 



- 


Cum, 


Mm; 


Les Bons Amis - 


- 6 


S2 


L'Ainiable Manet 


- 14 


69 


Ia Trompeuse 


- 6 


40 


L'lticroyable 


- S 


SI 


La R&olue 


- 14 


65 


L'Heurcuse Sod6ti 


- 14 


64 


L'Heureux 


- 12 


56 



Captain Seymour succeeded the present Sir T. B. Martin 
in the command of the Fisguard firigate^ under the orders of 
Admiral Cornwallis, in 1801 ; but the peace of Amiens fol- 
lowed shortly after, when he retired to shore life. On the 
recommencement of hostilities he solicited employment, but 
some time elapsed before he was attended to ; and he acted 
as captain in six successive ships before he obtained one for 
himself. At length his perseverance was rewarded by Lord 
Barham, in 1806, with the Amethyst, a fine d6-gun firigate, 
armed with 18 pounders on her main-deck ; and of this frigate 
he proved himself a right worthy captain. 

On the evening of the 10th of November, 1808, while 
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cruising off He Groi% lie fell in with the 40-gun FVendi 
frigate Thetis, and brought her to action. A dosei fiirioos^ 
and sanguinary contest ensuedt which continued tar two 
hours and a hal( part of which time the ships were lodced 
together by the Amethyst's bower anchor entering the 
foremost port of the Frenchman, and there holding fest. 
The Thetis fought well, nor did she surrender till ewtrj 
hope had fled ; and when she was boarded there was but 
one Frenchman left on her quarter-deck. Both frigates 
were terribly cut up: of the Amethyst's crew of 861 men 
and boys, 19 were killed and 51 wounded ; and of the 436 
of which the Frenchman's company consisted, 135 were 
killed and 10£ wounded. The result of this spirited fight 
gave great satisfiicdon: on his return. Captain Seymour 
received a naval gold medal from the King; a piece of plate^ 
valued at 100 guineas^ from the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's; 
and the freedom of the cities of Limerick and Cork, in 
suitable boxes, '^ ibr his very great gaUantiy and ability in 
the capture of the Thetis." 

On the 6th of April, 1809, being still in the same ship^ 
Captain Seymour captured the French frigate Niemen, of 
40 guns and 319 men, quite new, and only two days from 
Verdon Road. The chase began at 11 ^m.; the Emerald 
was in company, but in the evening she was lost sight o^ 
and nothing had been gained on the enemy. After dark our 
officer so shaped his course as again to faU in with the object 
of his pursuit about half-past nine o'clock ; in two hours 
afterwards an exchange of shots commenced, and lasted till 
1 A.M., when the Amethyst coming fairly alongside, a deteiw 
mmed action was sustamed till threes when the enemy's fire 
slackened, and his main and mizen masts fell over the nde. 
At this moment the Arethusa came up, and fired seven or 
eight guns, on which the Frenchman, who was already 
silenced and defenceless, surrendered, having had 47 men 
killed and 73 wounded, while her conqueror had eight killed 
and 37 wounded. It should also be observed, that the 
Amethyst had two lieutenants and 37 men absent in prises at' 
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the time* Fcur thus gallantly adding a second large frigate to 
the Royal Navy, the Captain was, in the ensuing month, re^* 
warded with a baronet<7« 

Sir Michael was next employed with the grand expedition 
against Walcheren ; and afterwards appointed successively to 
the command of his prize, the Niemen, and the Hannibal, of 
74 guns, in which last ship he was so fortunate as to take an- 
other 40-gun French frigate, the Sultane. In January, 1815^ 
he was nominated a Knight Commander of the Bath, and was 
subsequently i^pointed to a royal yacht. He afterwards 
became the Commissioner of Portsmouth Dock-yard; but 
on the abolition of that office by the late Administratiim 
assumed his place on the Rear-Admirals' list, and was ap- 
pointed Commandcr-in-CIiief on the South American station, 
taking one of his sons as his Flag Lieutenant. He nv'as in a 
bod state of health when he left tliis country, and his Jady 
took her fitrewell of him at Portsmouth, with forebodings 
which were too fatally verified* 

The death of Sir Miclmel occasioned a great sensation at 
Ria He was interred in the cemetery of Gamboa, on the 
15th of July, in the evening, with military honours, attended 
by all the English, French, American, and Portuguese 
officers, the public functionaries^ and detachments of seamen 
and marines. The ships of each nation lowered their colours 
half-mast, minute guns were fired, and a vast concourse of 
people testified every possible respect for the lamented 
Admiral. 

Sir Michael Seymour married, in 1797, Jane^ third daughter 
of Captain James Hawker, R.N. and sister to Dorothea, wife 
of Sir William Knighton, Bart, and G.CH. by whom he had 
issue five sons and three dau^ters: I.Jane Ward; 8. tha 
Rev. Sir John Hobart Seymour, w*ho has succeeded to the 
baronetcy, — he is a Chaplain in Ordinary to his Migesty, m 
Prebendary of Gloucester and Lincoln, and Vicar of Horl^ 
with Homton, Oxfordshire; 5. James; 4. Michad, a Post- 
Captain R.N. and in command of the Challenger, on his 
father's station, — he married, June S2. 1829^ his coustn- 
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german Dorothea, daughter of SSr William Knighton, M.D*; 
5. Edward, late Flag Lieutenant to bis father, and since his 
death appobted to the rank of Commander; 6* Richard ; 
?• Frances Anne; and, 8. Dorothea. 



Principally from ** The United Service JoumaL** 
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No. XVI. 
THOMAS TELFORD, Esg. F.ILS. and F.R-& E. 

PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTION OF CITIL ENGINEERS, 
&C &C &C 

Ir rank and fortune were the criterions of genius, talent 
would be monopolised by wealth and title, and the aristocracy 
of power would extend its influence over the dominions of 
science. Happily, however, neither an extensive domain 
nor hereditary descent is the standard by which to measure 
mental eneigy. The castes of India have not yet established 
their thrones in the regions of thought. Tlie human mind 
still expatiates in all the glory of unbounded freedom, and the 
sparklings of its emanations are equally brilliant, whether 
they arise from the poor man's cottage, or from the palace of 
a prince. It is to the energies of genius in humble life that 
science is chiefly indebted for its most valuable discoveries, 
and the extension of its empire. The names of Brindley, 
Watt, and Rennie will never be forgotten ; and with them 
will henceforward rank that of Telford, — a civil engineer 
unequalled in this, or, probably, in any other country, for 
the number and importance of his public works, for the 
estimati<m in which he was held, both at home and abroad, 
and for the length of time during which he successfully 
laboured in his profession. His various undertakings will 
stand as a proud memorial to future generations of what 
sterling genius and persevering industry can accomplish. 

Mr. Telford was a native of Scotland, where he was bom 
in the year 1757. The pkce of his nativity was in the pas- 
toral valley of Eskdale^ a district m the county of Dumfries. 
Hb parents occupied a station in the humble walks of life^ 
which, however, they filled with becomuig respectability. 
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His education wlw limited, in both duration and extent The 
parochial school of Westerkirk was his only seminaiy, and 
here nothing beyond the simple elements of learning was to . 
be acquired. 

At th<|^ of fourteen, Mr* Telford was bound apprentice 
to an eminent builder, in the county that gave him birth ; 
and, having obtained a competent knowledge of his business, 
on the expiration of his term he for some years practised the 
same profession in his native district. The southern counties 
of Scotland, however, at that time furnished but little encoQ* 
ragement for talent ; and, as a natural consequence, industry 
found but a scanty reward. Convinced of these facts, he re- 
solved to leave his native abode^ and, accordingly, he repaired 
to Edinburgh, where he continued, with unremitting appli* 
cation, to study the principles of architecture^ agreeably to 
the rules of science. Here he remained until the year 1788, 
when, having made a considerable proficiency, he left the 
Scottish for the British metropolis, and came to London 
under the patronage of the late Sir William Pulteney (origi- 
nally Johnstone) and the family of Pasley, who were natives 
of the parish of Westerkirk. 

The talents and industry of Mr. Telford, fostered by this 
patronage, on his arrival in England did not long remain 
imnoticed or unemployed. His progress was not rapid, but 
it was steady and always advancing; and every opportunity 
of displaying his txiste, science, and genius, extended his 
fame» and paved tlie way to new enterprises and acquisitions. 
The first public employment in which we find Mr. TeUbrd 
engaged was that of superintending some works belonging 
to government in Portsmouth Dock-yard. The duties of 
this undertaking were discharged with so much fidelity and 
care as to give complete satisfaction to the commissioners^ 
and to insure the future exercise of his talents and services. 
Hence^ in 1787, he was appointed surveyor of the public 
works in the rich and extensive county of Salop $ and this 
situation he retained to his death. 

In 1790 Mr. Telford was employed by the British Fishery 
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Society to inspect the harbours at their several stations, and 
to devise a plan for an extensive establishment at Wick in 
the county of Caithness. This work was satbfactorily accom* 
plishedy and it has been the chief centre of the herring 
fishery on that coast, under the name of Pulteney J^ovfiu 

During the same year, 1790, an extensive inland navigi^ 
tion, in length about one hundred miles, called the Ellesmere 
Canal, was confided to Mr. Telford's general management. 
This^ in its track along the base of the Welsh hills, passes 
over the aqueducts of Pont y Cysylte and Chirk. The 
former, one thousand feet lon^ and one hundred and twenty- 
dght feet high, and the latter, six hundred feet lon^ and 
seventy feet high, were constructed according to his plans, 
and under hb direction. 

In the years 1803 and 1804 the Parliamentary Commis* 
aioners for making roads and building bridges in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and also for making the Caledonian Canal, 
appomted Mr. Telford their engineer. Under the former 
board, eleven hundred bridges, two of one hundred and fifty 
feet span, were built, and eight hundred and sixty miles of 
new road were made ; and under the latter board the Cale- 
donian Canal, of unusually large dimensions, was constructed. 

Under the Road Commissioners, on the Glasgow, Carlisle^ 
and Lanarlcshire roads, thirty bridges, one of on^ hundred 
and fifty feet span, and another one hundred and twenty- 
two feet high, were constructed. Under the same oommis- 
siooers, and local trustees, above thirty harbours .were built; 
some of which, as at Aberdeen and Dundee^ are upon an 
extensive scale. At and adjoining to Edinburgh, two very 
l<rffy and expensive bridges were built from his design, and 
under hb direction. He was also occasionally employed by 
the dty of Glasgow. 

Nor were Mr. Telford's labours and talents exclusively 
devoted to Scotland and Wales. In England his profes* 
atonal employment became very extensive. Five large 
bridges over the river Severn were executed after his plans. 
One of these was one hundred and thirty, another one hun- 
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dred and fifty» and a third onebundred and seventy* feetqpanj 
In all the works to which the Commissioners for the Loan of 
Exchequer Bills granted aid, be acted, as thdr engineer, 
which* in the aggregate* amounted to more than twenty 
instances. By tlie General Post Office he was also employed 
in making many extensive surveys in sundry districts of Eng- 
land* Scotland* and Wales. ': 
As engineer to the Parliamentary Commissioners for im-* 
proving the communication between London and Dublin* all 
the works on the Holyhead Road* including the Menai and 
Conway bridges* were performed under Mr. Telford's direo- 
tion* widi the exception of the landing-piers of Holyhead and 
Howth* for those he only completed. 

While the preceding works were being executed* several 
other branches of inland navigation were carried on under 
Mr. Telford's direction. Among tliese may be named the 
Birmingham and Liverpool* and the Macclesfield Gonab; 
the unrivalled improvements upon the old Birmingham, and 
the extension of the Ellesmere and Chester Canals. A new 
tunnel also, 3000 yards in length* under the Harecasde Hill, 
on the summit of the Trent and Mers^ Canal* was con- 
ducted under his superintendence* as was likewise the im- 
provement of the river Weaver navigation* which is' the 
outlet of the Cheshire salt works. 

In the metropolis* tlie St. Catherine's Docks* at Tower 
Hill* were constructed under Mr. Telford's direction ; and 
in the Fens* the new outfall of the river Nene* and the 
drainage of the North Level* stand as memorials of his 
scientific skill* industry, and perseverance. 

Nor has the British empire alone been benefited by Mr. 
Telford's genius. In the year 1808 he was employed by the 
Swedish government to survey the ground* and lay out an 
inland navigation* through the central parts of that kingdom. 
The design of this undertaking was to connect the great 
freshwater lakes, and to form a direct communicatioo by 
water between the North Sea and tlie Baltic 

In 1813 Mr. Telford again visited Sweden* takmg with 
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him some experienced British workmen, with such suitable 
materials as were wanted. Here he inspected the work in tls 
progressive state, and superintended such branches as re- 
quired practical observation. This gigantic undertaking has 
been fully accomplished, notwithstanding the numerous ob- 
stacles it became necessary to surmount. The communica- 
tion between the lakes has been in active operation for several 
years ; and the whole works being completed, the entire in- 
tercourse between tlie Baltic and the North Sea was to be 
opened in October, 1834. 

The honorary distinction of Fellow was awarded to Mr. 
Telford by the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh. 

In 1818 an institution of Civil Engineers was established, 
which, being found of practical utility, was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1828. This useful society consists of men 
eminent for experience and practical skill, and of young per- 
sons desirous of acquiring information on the various subjects 
connected with the profession of a civil engineec Although 
at the meetings theory cannot be excluded, yet the main pur- 
pose is to obtain practical facts. Hence^ notes are taken of 
what is verbally communicated; and these, together with 
what is furnished in writing, are registered for the use of the 
members. By these means a valuable mass of practical in- 
Ibrmation has already been accumulated ; and eveiy meeting 
adds something to the general stock. This institution at 
present consists of two hundred members, resident not only 
in the British isles, but in Russia, Germany, France, Hoi- 
Ijuid, and India. Of this institution, from its commence- 
ment, Mr. Telford was annually elected president, a tribute 
of respect to his transcendent talents cheerfully paid by its 
siaroerous members. 

We have already adverted to some of Mr. Telford's un- 
dertakings. The following is a more detailed list of the 
principal works executed by him, and under his direction : — 

1788. Shrewsbury Casde converted into a dwelling house. 

New Gaol built for the county of Salop. 
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Twenty-six bridges in the same county, firom M to 130 
feet span ; two of these over the river Severn. 

1798. A bridge over the river Severn, at the town of 
Bewdley, consisting of three arches. 

A bridgCi 112 feet span, over the river Dec^ at Kirkcnd-- 
bright, in Scotland. 

Bridgenorth Church (see the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia). 

The Ellesmere Canal, commenced in 1790L Length, IDS 
miles. 

Highland roads and bridges, commenced in 180S. Under 
this commission were built one thousand one hundred and 
seventeen bridges in the Highlands. Of the roads, that from 
Inverness to the county of Sutherland, and through Caithness, 
is superior in point of line and smoothness to any part of the 
road of equal continuous length between London and Inver- 
ness. This is a remarkable fact, which, from the great di&. 
ficulties Mr. Telford had to overcome in passing through a 
rugged, hilly, and mountainous district, incontrovertiUy estap*. 
blishes his extraordinary skill in tlie engineering department, 
as well as in the construction of great public communicaticms. 

The Caledonian Canal, begun in 1804. Locks, each 180> 
feet long, iO wide, depth of water, 20 feet. One of Mr. Tel* 
ford's most splendid works ; in constructing every part of 
which he surmounted prodigious difficulties*. 

Dunkeld Bridge, finished in 1809. Nine arches^ centre 
one 90 feet span. 

The Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan CanaL 

Aberdeen Harbour. Extension and improvements oom-. 
menced in 1810. 

Dundee Harbour. Extension and improvements^ Goni-> 
menced in 1815. 

Dundee Feriy Piers on both sides of the river, in 182S. 

The Glasgow and Carlisle Road, commenced in 1816, upon 
which were built 23 bridges of 150, 90^ 80^ 60^ 50 feet span 
and under. 

The Lanarkshire Roads, including bridge at Cartland 
Craigs, 123 feet high ; and four other large bridges. 
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Increasing the width of the roadway over GUugow old 
bridge with cast-uxMU 

The Dean Bridge over Leith Water, at Edinburgh, four 
arches^ each 90 feet span. Roadwajr above the river 108 
feet. 

Pathhead Bridge^ 1 1 miles from Edinburgh, on the Dal- 
keith road, five arches, 70 feet high. 

Morpeth Bridge^ Northumberland, consbting of three 
arches. 

The Holyhead Road from London to Dublin, including 
the Menai and C!onway bridges. It has been said, and no 
doubt truly, that Mr. Telford was inclined to set a higher 
value on the success which attended his exerdons for improv- 
ing the great communication from London to Holyhead, the 
alterations of the line of road, its smoothness, and the ex- 
cellence of the bridge^ than on that of any other work he 
executed. The Menai Bridge will unquestionably be the 
most imperishable monument of Mr. Telford's fame. This 
bridge over the Bangor Ferry, connecting the counues of 
Carnarvon and Anglesea, pardy of stone and partly of iron, 
on the suspension principle, consists of seven stone arches, 
exceeding in magnitude every work of the kiod in the world. 
They connect the land with the two main piers^ which rise 
55 feet above the level of the road, over the top of which the 
chains are suspended, each chain being 1714 feet from the 
fiistenings in the rock. The first three-masted vessel passed 
under the bridge in 1826. Her topmasts were nearly as 
high as a frigate; but they cleared 12 feet and a half below 
the centre of the roadway. The suspending power of the 
chains was calculated at 8016 tons ; the total weight of each 
chain, 121 tons. This stupendous undertaking occasioned 
Mr. Telford more intense thought than any other of his 
works : he told a friend (Dr. James Cleland), that his state 
of anxiety for a short time previous to the opening of the 
bridge was so extreme^ that he had but little sound sleep; 
and that a much longer continuance of that condition of mind 
must have undermined his health. Not that he had any 
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reason to doubt the stength and stabili^ of every part of Uie 
structure, for he had employed all the precautions that he 
could imagine useful, as suggested by his own experience and 
consideration, or by the zeal and talents of his very able and 
faithful assbtants, yet the bare possibility that some weak 
point might have escaped his aad their vigilance in a work so 
new kept the whole structure constantly passing in review 
before his mind's eye, to examine if he could discover a point 
that did not contribute its share to the perfecU<m of the 
whole. In this, as in all his great works, he employed, as sub- 
engineers, men capable of appreciating and acting on his 
ideas'; but he was no rigid stickler for his own plans, for he 
most readily acquiesced in the suggestions of his assistants 
when reasonable, and thus identified them with the success of 
the work. In ascertaining the strength of the materials for 
the Menai bridge, he employed men of the highest rank for 
scientific character and attainments. 

Improving the river Weever navigation, between the Che- 
shire salt works and sea entrance. 

G>nstructing a tunnel 3000 yards in length, through Hare- 
castle hill, upon the Trent and Mersey navigation, near the 
great Staffordshire potteries. 

Making a canal from ditto, 29 miles in length, by Maccles* 
field, to the Peak forest and Huddersfield Canals. 

Improving the Birmingham old canal, formerly laid out by 
Mr. Brindley. 

Making a canal 39 miles in length, with a branch 1 1 miles* 
to connect the Birmingham Canal with the Shropshire and 
Cheshire Canals, and open a new communication with Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and thence to London. » ' 

Improving the outfalls of the river Ouse, in Norfolk, and 
the Nene in Lincolnshire, including the drainage of the North 
Bedford Level, between the Nene and the Welland. 

Constructing the St. Katherine Docks, adjoining Tower 
Hill, London. 

Constructing a cast-iron bridge, 170 feet span, over the 
river Severn, at Tewksbury, in Gloucestershire. 

VOL. XIX. p 
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Building a stone bridge, 150 feet, over the Severn, near 
the city of Gloucester. 

Designing a stone bridge of seven arches, 50 feet wide 
within the parapets, and 500 feet long, about to be built 
over the Gjde, at Glasgow, on the site of Jamaica Street 
Bridge. 

Opening a navigable communication across Sweden, from 
Gothenburg, on the North Sea, to Soderking^ on the Baltic 

In the year 1817, Parliamentary-loan Commissioners were 
appointed to apply 1,7509000/. towards carrying on public 
works. Mr. Telford was employed as tlieir engineer; and 
since that time he has examined and reported on the follow* 
ing works, for which aid was requested : — 

1. Tlie Regent's Canal, from Paddington, by Islington, to 
Limehouse. 

2. A cast-iron bridge across the Tliames from Queen 
Street . ^ . 

d. A short canal between the Thames and Isis, and the 
Wilts and Berks Canal. 

i. For an extension of Folkstone Harbour, on the coast 
of Kent 

5. For completing the Tliames and Medway Canal, from 
Gravesend to Rochester. 

6. For completing the Gloucester and Berkley Canal, which 
was done under his direction. 

7. For completing the Portsmouth and Arundel CanaL 

8. For the Tay Ferry piers, which were constructed under 
hb direction. 

9. For rebuilding Folly Bridge, at Oxford, on the site of 
Friar Bacon's Study. 

10. For making a short canal l)ctween the river Lea and 
the Regent's CanaL 

11. For rebuilding Windsor and Kingston Bridges upon 
^the river Thames. 

12. For making a canal from the city of Exeter to the sea. 
IS. For constructing a harbour at Shorcham, on tlie coast 

of Sussex. 
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14. For building a timber bridge at Teignmouth, in the 
county of Devon. 

15. For completing die Bridgewater and Taunton CanaL 

16. For constructing locks and wears upon the river 
Thames. 

17* For completing the Liveqpool and Manchester Rail- 
way. 

18. For completing Courton Harbour in Ireland. 

19. On the proposed railway between Waterford and 
Limerick. 

20. On the Ulster Canal, as proposed, in the north of 
Ireland. 

21. On the Norwich and Lowestoft navigation, previous 
to the commencement, and while in progress. 

Mr. Telford also made the following extensive surveys, by 
direction of the Post Office : — - 

1. From London, by Ware and Royston, and also by 
Barnet and Hatfield, to Newark on the Trent. 

2. From thence, by York and Newcastle, to Morpeth, 
also by Doncaster, Boroughbridge, and Durham, to the 

same place. 

S. From Morpeth by Alnwick, Berwick, and Haddington, 
to Edinburgh ; also by Wooller, Coldstream, and Dalkeith, 
to Edinburgh. 

4. From Boroughbridge, by Hexham, to Cortcrfell, on the * 
Teviot Ridge ; also» from the same place, by Aldstone Moor, 
down the South Tyne, and across the Irtliing river, to Castle- 
ton in Liddesdale. 

5. From Carlisle, by Langholm, top of Ettrick and Far- 
quhair, to Edinburgh. 

6. From Glasgow, across Ayrshire, and along the coast to 
Stranraer and Portpatrick. 

7. From the Holyhead Road, at Dunchurch, by Tamworth 
and Lichfield, to Newcastle, Staffordshire, and thence in three 
several directions to Liverpool. 

8. From Northleach, in Gloucestershire, by Monmouth, 
Brecon, Carmarthen, and Haverfordwest, to Milford Haven ; 

p « 
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also, firom Bristol, by Newport and Cardi^ along the shora 
to Pembroke. 

Many detaib of Mr. Telford's works are contained in Sir 
Henry Pamell's «« Treatise on Roads.* London, 1835. 
Pages 53—38. 5Q, 51. 146. 154—177. 260. 298. 348— 561. 
366—385. with Tariotis other nodces. \ perusal of those 
pages will amply repay the reader who delights in tradng the 
progress of public improvement, and in contemplating the 
mighty productions of human invention. 

The genius of this distinguished engineer was not confined 
to his profisssion. At an early period of his life he gave in- 
dications of considerable poedcal talent. He was the ^ Esk- 
dale Tarn" of the poetical comer of ^ The Scot's Magazine." 
In John Mayne's poem of the <' Siller Gun" — a poem that, 
in the opinion of Walter Scott, comes nearer to the produc- 
tions of Bums than those of any other Scottish bard — full 
justice is done to Telford's ^ double claim" to renown. After 
recording with due praise the Malcolms, Fergusons, Pasleys, 
Lauries, MaxweUs, Reids, and other worthier of Dumfries- 
shire, the poet thus speaks of Telford : — > 

** To niik anuuif our men o^ faoM^ 
Telford upholds a doublo claln % 
O* fabrics of a splendid fnoM 

ThoenginoCT— 
la pocqTf a poct*s nana 

ToEskdaltdcnr!^ 

In his ^ Life of Bums," Dr.Currie says, ** A great number 
<»f manuscript poems were found among the papers of Bums^ 
addressed to him by admirers of his genius, from different 
parts of Britain, as well as from Ireland and America. Among 
these was a poetical epistle from Shrewsbury % of superior 
xnerit. It is written in the dialect of Scotland (of which 
country Mr. Telford is a native), and in the versification ge- 
rally employed by our poet himself. Its object is to reconi- 

. • Whcre^ aa wt Imto already stated, Mr. Telford* in the cariy part of hb 
career, exerciied Us abilities as an engineer under the patronage of 8ir WiUiaa 
roHciiej. 
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mend to bim other subjects of a serious nature^ simibur to that 
of the < Goiters' Saturday Night,' and the reader will find 
that the advice k happily enforced by example. It would 
have given the editor pleasure to have inserted the whole of 
this poem, which he hopes will one day see the light; be b 
happy to have obtained, in the mean time» bis friend, Mr. 
TeUbrd*s permission to insert the fi>llowing extracts.** — Then 
oome the permitted extracts, from which we select the sub- 
j<Mned : — 



' Pumic^ O Bum, tby bappy Hjliw 
• Tkotc nMancr-iMintlnf ttimin/ dm widt 
Thc]r bear mm noilhwafd monj a nil% 

RcaOlllicdaiv 
Wlm tender joy% with plcatiiif tarfli^ 

Blm ay youBf wigfi. 

' I fee ny fond compenione riee; 
I Join the Iwppy village joyt i 
I tee our green liille toudi Ifae ikle^ 

And through the weed 
I hear the ri?er*e lusUng noiie — 

lu roaring flood.* 

' No diitanl Swlie with wwmcr glow 
£*er heaid hit nativo muoe Sow, 
Kor could hit withee stronger grow 

Than aill have wdm^ 
When up thte rural mount f I go 

With aongi of thine. 

' O happy bdfd! thy generous Same 
Wai given to raite thy country*! fame; • 
For thu thy charming nomberi came— 

Thymatchkmli^si 
Tlien ling^ and save her virtuous name 

To hucst days.** 



But, as has been justly and finely obsenred, ^ Mr. Tel- 
ford was a poet of the highest order all his lifetime: not a 

• The hanks of the Elk. 

t A beautiful little mount which sUnds immedUtely beftiro* or rather fbrms a 
part ef» SbrewdNiry CasUe, a seat of Sir WiUbm Pultcnsy. 

PS 
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mere rbyme-stringer, into which almost any dance might be 
drilled : the poetry of his mind was too mighty and lofty to 
dwell in words and metaphors ; it displayed itself by laying 
the sublime and the beautiful under contribution to the useful^ 
for the service of man. His Caledonian Canal, his Highland 
Roads, his London and Holyhead Road, . are poems of the 
most exalted character, divided into numerous cantos, of 
which the Menai Bridge is a most magnificent one. What 
grand ideas can words raise in the mind to compare with a 
glance at that stupendous production of human imagination?^ 
Mn Telford had taught himself Latin, French, and Ger- 
man ; and could read those languages witli facility, and con- 
verse freely in French. He understood algebra wdl, but 
thought that it led too much to abstraction, and too little to 
practice. Mathematical investigation he also held rather 
^ cheaply ; and always, when practicable^ resorted to experi- 
ment to determine the relative value of any plans on which 
it was his business to decide. He delighted in employmg the 
vast in nature to contribute to the accommodation of man. 
When the project of Denocrates, to hew Mount Athos into 
a statue of Alexander, bearing a city in the one hand and an 
aqueduct in the other, was one day mentioned in his presence^ 
his eyes glistened with pleasure, and he exclaimed that De* 
nocrates '^ was a magnificent fellow ! " On the other hand, 
when a friend was describing a minute process, into which 
Mr. Telford's mind was too large to enter with interest, after 
some time be said, in hb very good-humoured way, ** Come^ 
be off with you ; you are thinking of inites, and I of moun- 
tains.** Yet he did not despise minutise: on the contrary, he 
liked to see those whom nature fitted for critical investiga- 
tions of her laws and capabilities sedulously employed in 
exploring the most minute ramifications of her operations ; 
but he viewed such proceedings only as means to great ends. 
He valued means only as means, and never dwelt on them, 
but ran through them, carrying away with him all that would 
serve to forward his ends. 

Nature and practice had so formed his eye forjudging of 
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levels, that be bos been often known to ride through a country 
and point out the line which a canal must take, and subse- 
quent surveys have confirmed his views. 

Mr. Telford was the patron of merit in others, wherever it 
was to be found : his kind disposition, unaffected manners^ 
and easiness of access, were the means of raising many de- 
serving individuals from obscurity to situations where their 
talents were seen and appreciated. Up to the latest period 
of his life, he was very fond of young men and of their com- 
pany, provided they delighted in learning: he encouraged 
them to pursue their studies in such a manner as to acquire 
an exact knowledge of the laws and operations of nature, ia 
order that tliey might, in ader life, bring that knowledge to 
bear upon their engineering undertakings. AVhile thus ever 
desirous of bringing the merit of others into notice^ his own 
was so much kept out of view, that the orders of knighthood 
conferred on him, '< Gustavus Vassa, and Merit,** tlie gold 
boxes, the medallions of royalty, and the diamond rings which 
he received from Russia and Sweden, were known only to his 
private friends. 

He was a man of sound principle ; and his gradual rise 
from the stone-masons* and builders' yard to the top of his 
profession, in his own country, or, we believe we may say, in 
the world, b to be ascribed not more to his genius, his con- 
summate ability, and his persevering industry, than to his 
plain, honest, straightforward dealing, and the integrity and 
candour which marked his character throughout life. He was 
never married. His servants always spoke of him as the 
kindest of masters. He never troubled himself about domestic 
affairs, nor cared what he ate or drank, but left .all those 
minor matters of life to their management. He was a great 
reader, and generally retired to bed before twelve, and read 
himself to sleep ; rose at seven, and finished breakfast before 
eighty at which hour he entered his ofiice to business. His 
punctuality was universal. That he had a particular aversion 
to the keeping of large bodies of men of business waiting for 
him, the members and associates of the Institution of Civil 

F 4 
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Eogineerf can bear ample testimony; and he was not more 
endeared to th^m by virtue of his very numerous and valuable 
presento of books, plans, carpets, lamps, &c &c than by his 
inestimable qualities of punctuality and urbanity. 

Mr. Telford had been for some time gradually retiring 
from professional business, the better to enable him to *< adjust 
his mande.'* He latterly employed himself chiefly in writing 
a detailed account of the principal undertakmgs which he had 
planned and lived to see executed ; 'and it is a singular and 
fortunate circumstance that the corrected manuscript of this 
work was completed by his clerk, under his direction, only 
two or three days before his death. The plates intended to 
illustrate it are finbhed, or in great forwardness ; and the 
following list of them aflSirds a magnificent idea of the mass 
of engineering information tliat will be furnished to the pro- 



^tto^ S7. Aberdeen Harbour. 

18. Chirk AqyedocC SS. Plan and Elevation of Fler Head 

la. Pont 7 Cyuylt* AqinedneL of ditto. 

aOu Map oT Caledonian CanaL SS. Sectiont of ditto 

SI. 8co Lock on ditto. - 4a Dundee Haibour. 
9SU Lock Gatee (tinber and iron) on 41t GraTing Dock at Dundee. 

ditto. 4S. 8t.Kadierine*flDocka(PlanV 

SS. Gate MMhioetyon dittOb 4S. Swivd Bridge at ditto. 



A Ifop of Gnat Britain. 


S4. Cranes on ditia 




1. Heriot't HoepitaL 


S5. Waggons on ditto. 




S. Palace of HolyroodHouM. 


Sg. Let off at Strone on ditto. 




S. Doorway of Hoi jnodChapcL 


S7. Ardrossan Canal and Harbour. 




4. Interior of Hd jnod CbapcL • 


SS. Weston Point, Weever Narigation, 




5. Aisle of RoedTuChapeL 


and Section of Sea Wall at 


- 




ditto. 




mouth. 


S9. Saltersfofd Weir, Weever Navi- 




7* Roman Bathf^ Wmeter. 


gatlon. 








X 


a. Salop County GaoL 


SI. Gatton Bridge, Old Birmingham 




la Montfoid BridfiL 


CanaL 




11. Buildwm Bridge. 


SS. Icknield Street Bridge over ditto. 




IS. Bewdly Bridge. 








charging Appanrtus on ditto. 




14. .Bridgenordi Chnich. 


34. Locks and Lock Gates on the BIr. 




15. MapoTCanali. 


roingham and LiTerpool Junction 




IS. Wide Locks EUcsmere Canal (in- 


CanaL 




dudSng one of cast lion). 


S5. Casuiron Aqueduct on ditto. 




17. Bridge^ Stop Gate, and Tunnel in 


85. Mapofthe Fens. 
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44. Entnaee Lock and IVbnf Wallt €$. Hoi jrlic^ Road* CroM8cctioa%fte. 

of ditto. G6. IKttOb Scctiooiv^ Drams Fcnec^ 

45. Map of GoiIhCumI (Sweden). &c. fte. 

4«. Doublo Lock and Gatob &c on 67. Ditto ToU HousMoad Gali^ 

dittos €8. UynnoA Waterloo Biidfo. 

47. Doubte Stop GaU and Diawbiidgo 69i McnatBiidgi^ 



1 



7a EkvatUm and Scctioiio of Maia 
48. Craig £l.adiio DridgiL FSor and P^tanidk 



49. Holnttdalc and Allncn Biidgca. 71. Side Eleratioo aoo Croat \ 

50. Conon and Fotarvh Bridgci. of ditla 

51. Laggaa Kirk Bridge. 7S. SecUonof Roadwaf MahiChafaw 
5S. Dunkcid Bridge. a4iu«ing Links of ditto. 

53. View of DunkeUL 73. HoisUng Ta^liw 8addka» &c 

54. Fiddler*! Bum and Jobntfooe Mill 74. Proving Madnnciy and TacUo 

Bridget. naed in the Menai Bridge. 

55. Bitkwood Bora and Ilamiltoo 75. Sundry Tackle and Martiintiy 

Bridgca. used in tlie Menal Bridge. 

8S. Cartland Cralgt Bridge. 76. Coowaj Bridge. 

57. Centering of ditto. 77. Holyhced Harboin. 

53. ToU Home on dittos 73. Ilowth Harbour. 

59. Glasgow old Bridge widened with 79* Tewksbury Bridge. 

cast iron. Sa Gloucester Sercra Bridge. 
6a Glasgow Bridge (Brooniielaw> — — 

61. Dean Bridge. There are to be two Tafl FSeoce : 

69. Centerings of Dean Bridge and !• Hermitage Castle (IVonScott*sBoP- 

Glottccster Bridget der Antiquities). 

63. PMhhead Bridge. % Caerlavarock Castle (from VoL I V. 

64. Morpcdi Bridge. of Scott*s Poetical Woriu). 



The immediate cause of Mr. Teirord*3 death was a rq>ed- 
tion of severe bilious attacks, to which he had for some yean 
been subject, and which at length proved fataL He died at 
his house in Abingdon Street, Westminster, on the Sd of 
September, 1 834. His remams were deposited in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on the 10th of the same month, next to those of 
the late distinguished geographer. Major ftennel. The funeral 
was conducted in the most unostentatious manner, but was 
followed by about sixty of his personal friends, among whom 
were Sir Heniy Parnell, Bart., Captain Beaufort, Mr. Milncb 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and the Vice Presi- 
dents and Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
latter body have since published the following judicious, elo- 
quent^ and well-earned tribute to Mr. Telford's memoiy: — 

<< The Council of tbe Institution of Civil Engineers feel 
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218 THOMAS TELFORD, ESQ. 

themselves called upon to address the members of that bodj 
on the occasion of the great loss they have sustained by the 
death of their venerable President, to express their high sense 
of his talents and eminence as a professional man, and their 
heartfelt respect for his memory* His various works are 
conspicuous ornaments to the country, and sj^eak for them- 
selves as the most durable monument of a well-earned fame: 
in number, magnitude, and usefulness, they are too intimately 
connected with the prosperity of the British people to be over- 
looked or forgotten in future times; and the name of Telford 
must remain permanently associated with that remarkable 
progress of public improvement which has distinguished the 
age in which he livecL 

** Hie boldness and originality of thought in which his 
designs were conceived has been equalled only by the success 
with which they have been executed, and by the public bene* 
fits which have resulted from their use; whilst the general 
admiration with which his structures are regarded is an evi- 
dence of his good taste, in giving elegance of appearance to 
the most substantial fabrics. 

** The profession in which, during a long and successful 
career, Mr. Telford was one of the brightest ornaments, has 
been gready advanced in public estimation by his unceasing 
efibrts for its improvement. The members of that profession 
can never forget the liberality with which he patronised and 
encouraged young men, his ready accessibility, and the uni- 
form kindness of feeling and urbanity of manners evinced in 
lib intercourse with every one. 

<* The Institution of Civil Engineers has been particularly 
indebted to Mr. Telford, who was chosen President at an 
early stage of its formation, and has olways exerted his inftu- 
ence to promote its objects and consolidate its 'foundation; 
his presents to the library and collection have been most 
liberal, his attendance at the meetings constant, and his con- 
duct in presiding hasliecn in every way calculated to promote 
mutual good feelings, harmony of sentiments, and co-oper- 
atiou of talents.** 
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For the materials of which the foregoing memoir is ( 
posed we are chiefly indebted to ** The Imperial Magaanc^'* 
^ Dr. Cleland's Enumeration of the Inhabitants of Gh^gcw 
and the County of Lanark, for the Government Census of 
16SI/* << The Repertory of Patent Invention^'' and << The 
Mechanic's Magazine.** 
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No. XVII. 

THE RIGHT HOK. 

JOHN SHORE, BARON TEIGNMOUTH, 

IN THE PEERAGE OF IRELAND^ AND A BARONET; A PRIYT 
COUNCILLOm F.8.A.; AND PRESIDENT OF THE BB1TI8H 
AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

There have been few lives passed in the laborious and 
honourable duties of the East India Company's service in 
India more deserving of commemoration than that of Lord 
Teignmouth. The executive administrators of India^ amidst 
the records of tlie Bengal government, for a long and event- 
ful series of years, have before them ample testimonies of his 
public services: the few surviving friends who lived in &- 
miliar intercourse with him will attest his private and social 
virtues. 

Ilis Lordship was descended from a Derbyshire family, 
but, we believe, was bom in Devonshire. His father, 
Thomas Shore» Esq., was sometime of Melton, in Suffolk ; 
he died in 1759, leaving issue by Dorothy Shepherd, the late 
Lord Teignmouth, and the Rev. Thomas William Shore, 
vicar of Sandal in Yorkshire, and of Otterton in Devonshire^ 
who died in 1822. ^ 

Mr. Shore went early in life to India in the civil service of 
the East India Company. On his arrival at Calcutta, in 
May, 1769, the young civilian was stationed at Moorshed- 
abad, as an assistant under the council of revenue; and, in 
1772, served as an assistant to th^ resident of Rajeshaye. 
He devoted himself with considerable assiduity to the Per> 
sian longuage, and obtained, by means of his proficiency in 
it, the office of Persian translator and secretary to the pro- 
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vincial council of Moorshedabad. In 1774 he obtained a 
seat at the Calcutta Revenue Boardt where he continued till 
its dissolution in 1781, when he was appointed second mem- 
ber of the general oommitce of revenue. In Januarjft 17859 • 
he came to England with Mr. Hastings, with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy, and in the April of the following year 
returned to Calcutta, having been appointed by the Court of 
Directors to a seat in the Supreme Council, as an acknow* 
ledgment of his distinguished talents and integrity. 

The most prominent feature of Mr. Shore's early life in 
India was his participation in the financial and judicial re- 
forms of Lord Cornwallis. In 1787 that nobleman, on his 
departure for the government of India, received from the 
Court of Directors a code of instructions relative to the im- 
provements they sought to introduce into tlie financial admi- 
nistration of die country. In fact, these instructions author- 
ised, or rather enjoined, a new arrangement. Tlie failure of 
the revenue^ and of eyery successive attempt to enhance it^ 
the frequent changes, and tlie substitution of farmers for the 
permanent zemindars, and the exclusion of the collector! 
from all interference with the assessments of their several dis- 
tricts, above all, the heavy arrears outstanding for the four 
preceding years, and the consequent impoverishment of the 
provinces, were the evils to be redressed. For this purpose 
an equitable settlement was directed to be made with the ze- 
mindars; and the experiment, in the first instance, was to be 
made for ten years, and to become permanent should it be 
successfuL Hie collectors were also to be invested with ju- 
dicial powers. Mr. Mill, perlmps in too severe a tone of 
reprehension, remarks that, at this time^ the grossest igno- 
rance prevailed upon every subject relative to revenue among 
the civil servants of Bengal They understood neitlier the 
nature of the land-tenure, nor the respective rights of the dif^ , 
fcrent classes of cultivators, and those who enjoyed the pro- 
duce ; the whole of their knowledge being the actual amount 
annually collected : of the resources of the country they 
knew nothing. Lord Cornwallis, tlierefore^ determined to 
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suspend the arrangements prescribed by the Court of IKreo- 
tors till he had collected information from every accessible 
source, promulgating only certain regulations^ which vested ' 
the collectors with the twofold functions of revenue agents 
and magistrates. 

It was to Mr. Shore that Lord ComwaUis chiefly looked for 
the information he required ; and the result of his observations 
appears in the important document he furnished on that 
occasion. In this paper, Mr. Shore pointed out the errors of 
the financial system, emphatically dwelling on its entire in* 
capability of modification dr improvement in its exbting 
shape. ** The form of the British government in India," he 
remarks, ** is ill calculated for amendment. Its members are 
in a constant state of fluctuation, and the period of their resi* 
dence oflen expires before any experience can be acquired. 
Official forms necessarily occupy a large portion of time, and 
the pressure of business leaves little lebure for study and re- 
flection, without which, no knowledge of the principles and 
detail of the revenues can be attained.** * It is worth remark- 
ing, that the Committee of tlie House of Commons, in 1810, 
not only inserted the whole of this interesting minute, but 
laid so much stress upon this particular passage as to incor- 
porate it with the report itseIC 

In 1789, the Governor-general had matured hb plan of 
revenue, and prepared to carry it into instant execution. It 
is now generally acknowledged tliat Lord Cornwallis was 
influenced by a generous (which, is always an enlightened) 
policy, in conferring a permanent property in the soil upon a 
certain class ; but the fault was, that of establishing a species 
of aristocracy upon the feudal principle of Europe. The 
zemindars became thus hereditary proprietors x>f the soil, 
upon payment of a land-tax, not to l)e increased, of the sum 
actually assessed. Another error, which infected and vitiated 
the whole system, was the utter oblivioaof the ryots,— a dass 
in whom all the wealth of the country was in reality vested. 

• FiAh Report of Committee^ ISKV^lSSi 
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The zemindan were empowered to make any terms th^ 
pleased with their ryots, with the exception of a ^/nA, whieh 
the zemindar was bound to gire him, — in other words, a 
fixed interest in his estate, such as it was. It was proposed 
in council to give notice, that it was intended to make the 
decennial settlement permanent and unalterable, so soon as it 
received the approbation of the authorities at home. Mr. 
Sliore, though a zealous advocate (b»the zcmindary system, 
opposed the proposal, insisting strongly on leaving a door 
open for the introduction of such improvements as the ex* 
pcrience of the probationary ten years might suggest Lord 
Cornwallis, on tlie other hand, was so enamoured of the per- 
manence of the settlement, that he persisted in his purpose 
declaring that he would use all his influence with the Court 
of Directors to carry it into effect It was not, however, till 
1793 that the settlement was established in every district; 
and it was in the early |)art of that year tliat authority arrived 
in India to proclaim its permanence throughout the countiy. 
Besides his share in the completion of this momentous system^ 
almost amounting to a revolution in the affairs of British 
India, Mr. Shore was mainly instrumental in the framing of 
the code of laws published in Bengal in the year 1793, — a 
compilation constituting an era in the history of that country, 
as well as a most hazardous experiment in the science of 
human legislation. 

After the long cx|>crience the Court of Directors had had 
of the judgment and integrity of Mr* Shore, it is not at all 
strange that they should have chosen him for the immediate 
successor of Lord Cornwallis. Economical promises were 
made at home, and who so able to execute them as a man 
who had mastered all the intricacies of Indian finance, and 
whose )x>licy, in relation to the native powers, was decidedly 
pacific? Upon this occasion, ^Ir. Shore was created a 
baronet of England, with the title of Sir John Shore of 
Heathcote. Four years afterwards, he was raised by patent to 
an Irish peerage with tlie title of Baron Teignmouth. 

On his first accession to the chair of government, Sir John 
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Shore had to steer between no ordinary perplexities. The 
Mahrattas were jealous of the growing pow^ of the English^ 
and thirsted for the spoils of the feeble Nizam, who existed 
only beneath the shade of British protection. Scindia»now at 
the head of the Mahratta councils, looked to the power of 
Tippoo as the best counterpoise to that of the English. If 
any thing can be fairly objected to the policy of Sir John 
Shore, it is, tliat he velied on thejgood faith of the Mah- 
rattas to act according to existing treaties, which it was 
their interest to set at nought, and left his ally, the Nizam, 
in a state alpiost unprotected and defenceless. The first 
pretext of Scindia was the demand of the arrears of the 
Mahratta choui (tribute) from the pusillanimous Nizam. The 
English government offered its mediation. The Mahrattas, 
perceiving that they were not prepared to enforce it by arms, 
treated the proposed mediation with contempt. Tippoo was 
in the field, and ready to confederate with the Mahrattas for 
the subjugation of the Nizam. What course was the Qo* 
vernor-general bound to pursue? By the treaty of alliance^ 
the Nizam was entitled to the assistance of the English against 
Tippoo. It was not on the Mahrattas that he could safely 
rely, for he knew they were intent on their aim of plun- 
dering hb dominions when a convenient juncture should 
arrive. He confided only in the British faith, pledged to 
him in consequence of his accession to the alliance. At the * 
period when he acceded to it, his friendship was of the 
highest value to the British Government: they solicited, 
they sought it The engagement with him was offensive and 
defensive. It is clear, then, that, if attacked by Tippoo, he 
could rightfully demand the benefit of the British alliance. 
Was his claim to that benefit diminished when he was at- 
tacked by Tippoo in conjunction with the Mahrattas ? The 
desertion of the Nizam, therefore^ involved a violation of 
British faith. It is to be regretted, however, that other con- 
siderations prevailed with Sir John Shore. The treaty 
between the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, bound 
the parties, it was contended, not to assist the enemies of one 
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another. In the event of a war between two of the con- . 
tracting powers, the tlitrd was bound not to interfere. Put-, 
ting aside the question of good faith, the Governor-General,, 
moreover, urged the expenses of a war with Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas, which the revenues of the country could ill. 
sustain. 

In pursuance of this questionable policy, the Nizam was. 
left to his fate. Sir John ^IaIcolm^ with some justice, 
condemns the procedure, confidently predicting, that had the 
Governor-General declared himself bound to protect the 
Nizam at the hazard of war, and shown himself prepared for 
that extremity, the mere terror of British interference would 
have prevented the necessity of having recourse to iL He 
complains of the conduct of the government in sacrificing 
the Nizam, and cultivating the Mahrattas as a more eflicient 
ally against Tippoo Saib, contending that the obligation to 
support the feeble power of their ancient ally remained un- 
impaired and entire. One thing, however, seems to have 
been overlooked by Sir John* If war should break out b^ 
tween die Nizam and the Mahrattas, the English, if bound 
to assist the Nizam ou the ground of having received assist* 
ance from him, were bound to assist the Mahrattas, f^om 
whom they had also received assistance. This would involve 
a most absurd contradiction; for the British Government 
would have been thus bound to send one body of British 
troops to fight against another. 

About this period Scindia died. His nephew and succai- 
sor inherited his policy. War between the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas was inevitable. In March, 1795, a general action 
took place. The Nizam was cooped up in a seduded tortf 
and being reduced to famine, was compelled to conclude a 
peace on the most abject terms. Tippoo, in the mean while^ 
remained steadfast to his falher*s antipathies to tlie British 
name. At the same time, the aflairs of tlie Nabob of Oud^ 
who largely enjoyed the benefits of English protection, be- 

• PolUioil IfiKoryoriiiaia. 
VOL. XIZ. Q 
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came so involved as to threaten the whole of that fine pro« 
▼ince with ruin and depopulation* He refused to pay his 
contingent for the cavahry supplied him by the British Go- 
vernment To induce the vizier to introduce some necessary 
reforms into hb administration, and to obtain security for the 
expenses disbursed in maintaining the power of the Nabobs 
the Governor-General undertook a jonmej to Lucknow. 
The result of the mission was, the acquiescence of the vizier 
in the additional subsidy of two regiments of cavalry, British 
and native. Upon the demise of the Nabob, shortly after,- 
a question arose as to the legitimacy of Asoph ul Dowlah, 
his son. Tlie question of a kingdom was decided against 
him by Uie British Government upon evidence, observes Mr. 
Mill, on which a court of law in England would not have 
decided a question of a few pounds. By this decision, Asoph 
ul Dowlah was deposed, and Saadut Ali raised to the mus- 
nud, as the eldest surviving son of Sujah ul Dowlah. It is 
an intricate question of law and of policy, and the limits of 
this memoir preclude us from entering into it. But even 
Mr. Mill* acknowledges that it is impossible to read the 
Governor-General's minute^ recording the transaction, and not 
to be impressed with a conviction of his sincerity. And the 
Court of Directors, in their leUer of the 5th of May, 1799, 
after a long commentary, observe: — '^ Having taken this 
general view, with a minute attention to the papers and pro- 
ceedings before us, we are decidedly of opinion, that the late 
Governor-General, Lord Teignmouth, in a most arduous 
situation, and under circumstances of embarrassment and 
difliculty, conducted himself with great temper, impartiality, 
ability, and firmness; and that he finished a long career of 
faithful services by planning and carrying into effect an ar- 
rangement, which not only redounds highly to his own honour, 
but which will also operate to the reciprocal advantage of the 
Company and the Nabob." 

During the administration of Sir John Shore, a dispute^, 

« 
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embittered by harsh terms of nltercatioiH took place between 
the Supreme Board and the Madras Government onder Lord 
Hobart, regarding the Omdut ul Omrah, Nabob of the Gaiw 
natic. In October, 1795, Lord Hobart endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon the Omdut to cede alibis territories on payment of 
a stipulated sum, — >a measure in which the Governor-General 
acquiesced ; for, by the mortgage of his territorial possessions 
to his creditors, and tlie assignment to that rapacious body of 
claimants of all their forthcoming produce, the Nabob be- 
came unable to pay his annual kists to the Company. But 
Lord Hobart failed in his object, and proposed to the Su- 
preme Government the forcible occupation o( Tinnevelly and 
the cession of the Girnatic forts as security lor the liquidadoo 
of the cavalry debt incurred by the Nabob with the Madras 
government. The Governor-General strongly discounte- 
nanced and protested against such a measure, as an infraction 
of treaty. In his minute, Lord Hobart urged the necessity of 
the procedure, on the principle of self-preservation — the de- 
cay and depopulation of the Camatic — and the breach of 
treaty on the part of the Nabob himseli^ by the assignment of 
districts to which alone the Company could look for payment 
This dispute was aggravated by tlie awkward circumstance of 
the subordinate functionary being of higher rank than the 
supreme. Lord Hobart appealed to the Court of Directors, 
but their decision was superseded by the return of Lord 
Hobart, who was succeeded by Lord Clive; and in the be- 
ginning of 1798, Sir John Shore, who^ a few months betbre 
his retirement, was raised, as we have seen, to the peerage*, 
returned to England, having been succeeded by Lord Mom- 
ington. 

Lord Teignmouth lived in habits of &miliar intercoum 
with Sir William Jones at Calcutta, and succeeded him as 
president of the Asiatic Society. In that capacity he delivered, 
on the 22d of May, 1794, a warm and elegant eulogy on his 
predecessor, and in 1804 published memoirs of his life^ wri^ 

• Hit patent WM dAtcd October Sllh, 17»7, . 
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ings» and correspondence. It is, upon the whole, a pleasing 
piece of biography, recording almost every thing interesting 
in bis public and private character, partly in his own familiar 
correspondence^ and transferring to the reader much of the 
respect and admiration for that extraordinary man witli which 
the writer was himself impressed.^ The work is closed with a 
delineation of Sir William Jones's character, which, though 
it might have exhibited greater force and discrimination, could 
not well have been'^ presented in chaster and more interesting 
coloors. - ^ X 

On the 4th of April, ISO?* Lord Teignmouth was ap- 
pointed a Commissioner for the Afiairs of India, and was 
sworn one of the Privy Council on the 8th of the same 
month. His activity and zeal in the formation of the Bible 
Society, in 1804, are prominent features of his life, and strong 
indications of his sincere convictions and warmth of piety as 
a Qiristian believer. He had the honour of being fixed upon 
as the fittest person to preside over the new institution; the 
high names of Porteus, Fisher, Burgess, Gambler, Charles 
Grant, and "Wilberforce being associated with his own. Lord 
Teignmouth presided over the society in a catholic and ami- 
able spirit of good-will and benevolence towards all sects and 
communities of Christianity. He conducted it through many 
difiiculties and controversiesj some of which were unusually 
stormy and contentious. . « 

We must not forget to observe, that Lord Teignmouth was 
earnestly bent on converting the natives of India to Christi- 
anity; and in 1811 he published a tract on that subject, en- 
titled ^ Considerations on communicating to the Inhabitants 
of India the Knowledge of Clmstianity.** His recorded 
opinions concerning the moral character of- the Hindus apr 
preached the lowest possible estimate that has yet been framed 
of it It is probable, therefore, that his earnestness in that 
important though difficult aim was strengthened by the 
notions he had imbibed of the Hindu character. They are 
recorded in a paper he presented to the Governor-General in 
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17D4, and printed in the minutes of evidence on the trial of 
Mr. Hastingi. 

In .1786 he married Charlotte, only daughter of James 
Cornish, Esq., a respectable medical practitioner at Teign- 
mouth. By this bdy, who did not long survive him, his 
Lordship had issue tliree sons and six daughters : 1. the Hon. 
Charlotte; 2. and S* Caroline Isabella and Emily, who both 
died young; 4. the Riglit Hon. Charles John now Lord 
Teignmouth, born in 1796, and at present unmarried; 5. the 
Hon. Anna Maria, married in 1821 to tlie late Colonel Sir 
Tliomas Noel Hill, and left his widow in 1832; 6. the Hon. 
Frederick John Shore, Assistant to the Secretary to the Com- 
missioners in the ceded provinces of Bengal, — he marriedy 
Jan. 25. 1830, his cousin, Cliarlotte Mary, second daughter 
of the late George Cornish, Esq., and has a son, bora in 
1832; ?• die Hon. Henry Duudas, who died in 1826, when 
a Cornet in the 11th dragoons, aged twenty-six; 8. the Hon. 
Caroline Dorothea, mxurried in 1829 to the Rev. Robert An- 
derson of Brighton ; and, 9. the Hon. Ellen Mary, married 
in 1830 to Capt Edward C Fletcher, of tlie 1st Life Guards. 
Lord Teignmouth died at the advanced age of 82, on the 
14th of February, 1834?. For many years he had lived sur^ 
rounded by every thing that ministers comfort to life, the 
attachment of a Lirgc circle of friends, and the ailections of 
an amiable family; and his death was rendered cheerful and 
easy by the consolations of religion. Few men have been 
more eminently useful in their destined spheres of action; few 
have more amply merited the honours bestowed on them, or 
better vindicated their rightful claim to elevated rank by their 
talent and integrity, than Lord Teignmouth. We might 
enlarge upon his personal and private virtues, —but we re* 
strain ourselves, in the language of Tacitus; *^ Abstinetiiiam 
ct iiUegritatem htyusce viri refarre^ injuriajuerii virtuium/^ 
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THOMAS STOTHARD, Esfi. ILA. 

UBRARlJtN TO THE BOTAL ACADEMY. 

The lives of arUstSy generally speaking are best traced io 
thdr works. Quiet and sedentary, tkeir days pass with little 
interruption but from the common casualties to which all are 
exposed, and over which none can have any controL The 
disposition of the amiable and highly-gifted individual whose 
name stands at the head of the present page was philosophical^ 
temperate, and industrious ; never seducing him into extra- 
ordinary adventure. He appears to have been ^ held in 
thrall" by his love of art, and his admiration of the beauties 
of nature. These constituted his chief enjoyment, and to 
^ transfer the latter to his paper or canvass was his sole occu- 
pation. Beyond this 

'* HitfobcrwishcflBeTcrktfDttoctniyi 
But Uirough the cool, loqucstcr'd TaW of life 
He kept the noitdcM tenoiir of bit way,** 

Of Mr. Stothard*s early boyhood the following interesting 
account was, sometime before his death, related by himself to 
a friend, who subsequentiy communicated it to the Athe- 
naeum:-— 

<< My father was a native of Stretton near Doncaster.^ 
He came to London while a lad; and, when he married ft 
took a sort of hotel in Long Acre ^ which was much fre- 

• The property of Mr. Slothard*t father was much reduced' hj the South 8ca 



t Mr. 8trthard*t mother wm the daughter of Eliiabeth Rejmold^ nicee to 
D' An?en Ilodgcty Eiq. of Broadwc]l« in Ghnionlerdiire, and the heir in entafl 
undlcr hit will, dated 17Sa The Scothaid familj, however, have never jci 
benefited bj thb beqncat. 

I Then, and now, known bj the name of The Black Hona. 
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quented by coacbmakera. I was born there in the month 
of Augusl% 1755. I was an only child, and a sickly and 
ailing one : my fiither, anxious about my health, sent me^ 
when only five years old, to his brotlier in York ; but as he 
lived in a close part of the city, I was removed to Acomb, a 
small village two miles north of York, and put under tlie care 
of an old douce Scotch lady, — a sound Presbyterian, who 
loved to keep her house in order, and all that was in it. As 
tliis was the Kensington Gravel Pits of York^ I soon began 
to grow strong; and I remember that I also grew solicitous 
to be doing something: I soon found employment, which has 
now aflbrded me full seventy year^ pleasure, — I became a 
painter. This came rather curiously about 

^ My Scotch friend had two sons in the Temple^ London, 
who had sent her some of Houbraken*s heads, with an 
engraving of ** Blind Belisarius,** and other prints from the 
graver of Strange: as they were framed, she had them 
bung up in a sort of drawing-room, • and rarely allowed any 
one to look at her treasures, as she called thenu One day I 
ventured to follow her into this sanctuary : she was pleased 
with the earnest looks with which I regarded the heads and 
groups, patted me on tlie head, and said I should oflen see 
them, since I seemed to like them so much, I became an 
almost daily visiter to the room ; and I began to wonder how 
such things were done : I was told they were done with pen- 
cils. Though the old bdy told me this, she litde expected 
the result: in short, she missed me from her side one day, 
and found me standing on a chair trying to imitate with a 
pencil one of the heads before me. She smiled, clapped my 
head, and bade me go on, adding, * Thomas, ye are reaDy a 
queer boy,* I did little else now but draw; and I soon 
began to make tolerable copies. 

** I lived at Acomb till I was eight years old, when I left 
my old Scottish dame with tears in my eyes, and went to 
school at Stretton, the birthplace of my fathen I con- 

* ThelTlhorAasiiil. 
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tinued drawing, and even attempted to make sketches from 
life. Some one told me that engravings were made from 
paintings in oil colours : I longed to see a paintingi and shall 
never forget the delight with which, fur the first tim^ I 
looked upon one. I resolved to paint in colours, and wrote 
to my father to send me some: I was, however, too impatient 
to wait their coming; but going to a cart and plough wright, 
I begged black, red, and white oil-colours from him, and 
commenced to make a picture. I painted a man, I remember, 
in black paint, and then tried with the red and white to work . 
it into the hues of life. It was a sad daub: I still persevered; 
and soon learned to handle my brush with more skill, and lay 
on my colours with better taste. I was soon afterwards re- 
moved to London, where all manner of facilities abounded •— 
you know the rest.** 

Mr. Stothard, when he was of a proper age, was bound ap- 
prentice to a pattern-drawer for brocaded silks; but thatfashion 
so completely declined that, his master having died, the 
widow gave up to him the last year of his apprenticeship. 
In this art, however, he had minutely studied nature, in the 
drawing of flowers and other ornaments; and took every 
opportunity of improving that knowledge by little trips into 
the country by botli land and water. During his apprentice- 
ship, being a favourite with his mistress, he used to employ 
his spare hours in making drawings for her ; some of which ' 
were arranged along tlie chimney-piece of her parlour. It 
chanced that, in the course of business, a gentleman who saw 
these drawings was struck with them; and putting some 
questions as to the artist, was told they were by one of the ^| 

apprentices, who bad made a great number. Hie gentleman 
took some of the drawings away with him ; and having shown 
tliem to a publisher of that day with whom he was intimate 
this led to the employment of the young artist in making 
drawings for the booksellers. Mr. Harrkon, the well-known 
publisher in Paternoster Row, was, we believe, the earliest 
employer of Mr. Stothard. Many of the engravings for 
^'Tlie Town and Country Magazine,^ between 1770 and 
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1 780, are from drawings by Stothard, but tbere is no name to i 

them. The drawings which we have seen of diat period have ^ 

all the clmracteristics of bis style : the first glance leaves no \ 

doubt as to the artist. ShorUy afterwards he became more \ 

known by the exquisite little designs he made for Bell's 
*' British Poets," and the << Novelist's Magazine;** some of 
which procured for him the friendship of his eminent contem- 
porary, Flaxman. Sir Joshua Reynolds also was so struck 
with his talents that when he was requested by Sir John . 
Hawkins to design a frontispiece for Ruggle*s Latin play of 
'^ Ignoramus," he said, ** There is a young artist of the name 
of Stothard who will do it much better than I can ; go to 
him." 

Mr. Stotliard's designs at tliis period formed an era in 
British art, and created a new taste in the public mind. They 
were also productive of a more laboured and beautiful style of 
engraving than had till then been seen in embellishments to 
printed works. Mr. James Heatli was to Stothard what 
Bartolozzi was to Cipriani; transferring his designs to copper 
in a manner wortliy of them, preserving the character and 
spirit of the originals, and at tlie same time investing tliem 
with the grace and brilliancy of a finished work. 

Most of the embellished volumes published during the 
last half century have been illustrated by the inimitable oom« 
positions of tliis truly poetic painter, and they form a monu- 
ment, not to his own fame only, but to that of the countiy 
which gave him birth. It is probable that, Chedowiecki ex- 
cepted, Mr. Stothard made more drawings than any man 
that ever lived ; for his invention was equalled only by his 
taste and delicacy : on every subject he was completely at 
home; and the manners and customs of all ages and naUons 
. were familiar to him. Tlie number of his productions of this 
class cannot be less than five or six thousand. One admirer, ^ 

an artist, has three folio volumes of them, each containing a 
thousand works ; and we were told, some time ago^ of a lucky 
purchaser often original drawings, of which the artist himself 
had lost all recollection. His series of sketches ibr ** Robin- 
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son Crusoe" are among the happiest of aU his works of that 
class. Nothing can exceed them for perfect simpUdty and 
that beauty which arises from truth. They tell the story 
almost as well as the bimitable originaL A sense of loneli- 
ness steals upon us as we look at them ; the shipwrecked 
Crusoe discovering the print of the savage's foot in the sand, 
and also his standing in desperate rumination by the side of 
his new boat, are amongst the finest things which BriUsh art 
has to show. His designs to illustrate '* The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,** engraved by Strutt, are singularly beautifuL Of the . 
designs for ^ Bell's Poets," the Ariadne from Chancer, the 
Listening Shepherd from Hughes, and one in which Cupid is 
opposed to an armed man, with the words 

" Now I *m in my annour cltip*d» 
Now tbe mightj shicM is gnqi'd," 

may be selected as replete with excellence. His illustrations 
of << Don Quixote'* and ** Gil Bias? are full of humour. One 
of the loveliest things ever beheld is a design of his for 
'* Rokeby," — that scene in the wood where the young lady 
sits on the grass beside Wilfred and Bedmond, and relates 
the sad history of Mortham. They occupy the summit of a 
small knoll in one of the glades of the forest; a litde sun- 
shine struggles through the thick boughs, and scatters itself 
over them; while below, half concealed by the underwood, 
lurk Bertram and Guy Denzil ; the former.presenting his car- 
bine at the unsuspecting group, and the latter laying one 
hand on the instrument of death, and with the other pointing 
to the approach of armed horsemen. Among the most 
beautiful of his more recent designs were his illustrations <^ 
Mr. Rogers's *< Italy," in which he could not have been more 
successful if he had passed his life in that luxurious dime. 
Soon after their publication the following lines appeared in 
«« The Athenaeum :"« 
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\ aftfal^ wlioi0 iiiidytiif mmm 
Mrith cbttic Rogcn iImII ^ dowa to 6n% 
Be thb thj cnmrning trork 1 Is aqr jonag daj* 
How oIWb have I with « dukTt find fMO 
Poured on the picUuod woodm * Ihott hdbt dooet 
CbritM moumfuly and prim Graadbnil 
All Fielding*!, SmoUca** lieroa iwt to new; 
I MW» and 1 believed the phintom irao. 

But* above all, that BMMt rooMHMic tdo t 

Did o*er my raw crodulHy prifan, 

Where Glumt and Gawrics wear mjil erioMa things 

That serve at once for Jacbda and far wiagi. 

Age, that enfeebica otbor mcn*a diiign% 

But heightens thine^ and thy Ace dramk w^nas. 

In aevcnl ways distinct yov mako ns Cm! •« 

Gractful as Raphael, as Wattean gewtUtL 

Your lighu and ihadesy aa Tiiiinrayf, we praise^ 

And warmly wish yoo Titian*^ lei^^th of days. C Lavb. 

The easel pictures of Mr. Stothard were few compared 
with his designs for books aiid other publications ; but diey 
were abundantly sufficient to establish his reputation as a 
painter. And first, both for origtnalitjr and character, should 
be placed his ^* Gmterbury Pilgrims." Did all our purveyors 
for the public taste possess equal tact and judgment with tlie 
individual who gave Mr. Stothard the commission to paint 
this picture, we should not have drivelling and puerile sub- 
jects forced upon the public eye; disgusting instead of de- 
lighting and instructing. It was the late R. Cromek, an 
engraver, and pupil of Bartolozzi^ who had been long and 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Stothard, and who so ardently 
admired his talents that he has been heard to say he would 
wish for no other epitaph than <* Robert Cromek, the friend 
of Thomas Stothard," — it was Mr. Cromek who commis- 
woned Mr. Stothard to paint the fine picture in question* 
'There had been no previous conversation on the sulgect; 

• Illustrations of dw British Novdisla. 
t Peter Wilkine. 
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although it appeared that it was one which had long occupied 
Mr. Stothard's thoughts ; for, on the matter being mentioned 
to him, before he gave any answer to the proposal, he took 
from his portfolio a sketch, showing that it had been a 
favourite theme with him of contemplation. Under such cir- 
cumstances the picture was of course painted con amore. The 
artist caught all the spirit of the bard, and created such a 
procession of characters, grave and gay, old and young, de- 
vout and voluptuous, as never appeared in the vision of any 
other painter of these our latter days. ..Well might h^ on 
delivering the picture to Mr. Cromek, observe, — << You have 
in this performance the accumulated experience of forty 
years." The press teemed with notices and comments on its 
qualities. One of the most striking and able of these crid- 
cisms was a small tract from the pen of Mr. Carey, There 
also appeared a letter from Mr. Hoppner, the Royal Acade- 
mician, to Mr. Cumberland, which b so creditable to all 
parties that we subjoin it: — 

« SOth M>7» 1807. 

^ Deau Sir, — You desire me to give you some account 
of tlie Procession of Chaucer^s Pilgrims, painted by Stothard, 
and the task is a pleasing one ; for the praise called forth by 
the merits of a living arti$t from a rival in pursuit of fame is, 
I feel, like mercy, twice blessed *^ 

<* « It bktict him Uial givc% and kim thu takct.* 

^ Tlie painter has chosen that moment for his picture when 
the Pilgrims may be supposed to have disengaged themselves 
from the multitude that bustle in the environs of a great 
metropolis, and are collected together by Harry Baillie, their 
guide and host. The scene is therefore laid in that part of 
their road from London that commands a view of the Dul- 
wich hills, where it is supposed the host would, without fear 
of interruption, proclaim his proposal of drawing lots, to 
determine who should tell the first tale : he is represented 
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Standing in his stirrups, and appears to exult in the pkin he 
has formed for their future entertainment. You see the group 
gently passing forward — all are in motion — yet too wdl 
satisfied with each other to be eager for their journey's end. 
The features of each individual are touched with the most 
happy discrimination of character, and prove the painter to 
have studied the human heart with as much attention as, and 
not less successfully than, the poet 

** Tiie intelligent group is rendered still more interesting 
by the charm of colouring, which, though simple, is stron^^ 
and most harmoniously distributed throughout the picture. 
Tlie landscape Ims a dccp-toned brightness that accords most 
happily with the figures ; and the painter has ingeniously 
contrived to give a value to a common scene and very ordi- 
nary forms, that could hardly be found, by unlearned eyes, in 
the natural objects. He has expressed, too, with great viva- 
city and truth, the freshness of morning at that season when 
nature herself is most fresh and blooming — the spring; and 
it requires no great stretch of fancy to imagine we perceive 
the influence of it on the cheeks of tlie Fair "Wife of Bath, 
and her rosy companions, the Monk and Friar. 

^* In respect to the execution of the various parts of this pleas- 
ing design, it is not too much praise to say, that it is wholly 
free from that vice which the painters term manner; and it 
has this peculiarity beside, which I do not remember to have 
seen in any picture, ancient or modem, that it bears no mark 
of the period in which it was painted, but might very well 
pass for the work of some able artist of the time oi Chancer. 
This effect is not, I believe, the result of any association of 
ideas connected with the costume, but appears in a primitive 
simplicity, and the total absence of all affectation, either of 
colour or pencilling. 

** Having attempted to describe a few of the beauties of 
this captivating performance, it remains only for me to men* 
tion one great defect — the picture is, notwithstanding appear- 
ances, a modern one. But if you can divest yourself of the 
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general prgadioe that exists against contemporaiy talents, 
you wfll see a work that would have done honour to any 
school at any period* 

** I am, dear Sir, &e» 

^ <<JoHN HOFPNEIU 
« To niclnrd Cttmbolud, Etq.* 

Though not given in this manner under their hand, there 
were few among the first ranks of art but bore testimony to 
the merits of this extraordinary performance at the time of 
its appearance. Mr. West, then the President of the Royal 
Academy, was lavish in his encomiums upon the figures ; 
and Mr. Turner pointed out a passage of peculiar excellence 
in the landscape: it was the gradation preserved from a 
bright sunny spring morning to the coming shower, appa- 
rently fiilling in the distance. " Hat is an effect,'* observed 
Mr. Turner, '* frequently attempted, but seldom executed with 
so much success." 

With such tesdmonials and encouragement, a subscripdon 
vfBS set on foot lor a print to be engraved after the painting. 
Independently of the interest which Mr. Cromek, the pro- 
prietor, had in the venture there could hardly have been 
found an individual, who, possessing at the same time talents 
OS an artist and knowledge of the world as a man, was better 
qualified to render such an undertaking successful. In the 
course of the enterprise, |ie necessarily found himself fre- 
quently called upon to enlighten the ignorant. Among other 
places to which he took the picture, in order to obtain sub- 
scribers for the print, was Edinburgh, where he remained for a 
fortnight without the addition to his list of a single name. It 
fortunately happened, however, that before the patience of Mr. 
Cromek was quite exhausted, or the picture withdrawn, Mr. 
Jeflrey visited the room, and was so delighted, that he invited 
Mr. Cromek to breakfast with him next morning. At that 
breakfast a party of the distinguished inhabitants was present, 
all of whoni immediately subscribed ; and their example was 
followed to the number of about forty. A circumstance 
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subsequently happened to the picture^ which was at the time 
very distressing to the owner. On its arrival at Manchester, 
it was discovered that tlie* panel on which it was painted had 
.received an injury in the carriage: a crack appeared at one 
endy which it was feared might extend the whole length, so 
as to separate it altogether ; and it was thought advisable to 
consult a joiner as to the way in which the evil might be 
remedied. A person was found who readily undertook the 
task ; and who^ hardly allowing any time for pause or con- 
sideration, took a broad chisel from his bag, but was suddenly 
stopped by his employer's desiring to know in what way he 
meant to proceed. ** Why to split it from end to end,** was 
the answer. Poor Cromck stood for a while in consternation 
at the proposal ; but the joiner knew his business, and insisted 
upon the operation. Convinced of its necessity, a reluctant 
consent was given; and away went the panel, completdy 
divided. ** My feelings on the occasion,** said Mr. Cromek 
to a friend, ** cannot be described : it was like a shock <^ 
electricity through my frame.** Tlie parts, however, were 
skilfully united, and without injury to the picture, which was 
soon after put into the hands of the engraver. 

From circumstances with which all who know any thing 
of such speculations are familiar, the completion of the 
plate was long delayed. The two engravers originally em* 
ployed, Louis and Philip Schiavonetti, as well as Mr. Cramek 
himself^ paid the debt of nature during its progress ; and it 
was eventually finished by Mr. Heath. The characters are 
well preserved; but it has been remarked, that there b a 
heaviness throughout, which might have been avoided, and 
which, probably, would have been avoided, had it not been 
for the calculating system of a large return in the number of 
impressions, which has of late years been so detrimental to 
the art of engraving. 

The painting was afterwards bought by Hart Davis, Esq. 
A copy, with some variations, was made for a gentleman in 
Yorkshire of the name of Benson, who also purchased Mr. 
Stothard's « Characters from Shakspeare.** Thb painting 
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has less of locality in its subject than the *^ Canterbury Pil- 
grims,'* and is ^ of imagination all compact." Like that,* 
however, it is a lengthened composition (if the term may be 
allowed), a form which certainly requires great skill to arrange 
and display the variety so essential to the picturesque. From 
left to right the characters follow in order, from comedy to 
tragedy; like the keys of an instrument, passing from the 
light and playful notes of the treble, through the tenor, to the 
deepest tones of the bass ; yet all, like a well-conducted piece 
of music, is in perfect harmony. A rainbow divides this pic- 
torial drama at a point where it is appropriately introduced—* 
the Tempest ; and in connection with the figures of Prospero^- 
Miranda, and ArieL Among the comic groups, the figures 
of Falstaff and the Prince are conspicuous ; and the fat 
Knight's ** By the Lord I know ye as well as he that made 
ye** is incapable of being mistaken. Celia, Rosalind, and 
Touchstone form an admirable group, a composition com- 
plete in all its parts. Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Sir Toby 
JBelch are^ in point of humour and character, upon the very 
verge of caricature especially Sir Toby ; still there is no vio- 
lence done to truth and nature. But, perhaps, the master- 
piece of expression will be found in Ophelia, to whose frantic 
wildness the sad sympatliy of Hamlet presents a striking con- 
trast. Lady Macbeth, with tlie phantoms of horror floating 
before her troubled vision, is also a very important feature in 
this work of imaginative and intellectual painting. * 

The Decameron of Boccacio supplied Mr. Stothard largely 
with the romantic scenes of ladies and lovers strolling, as 
vagrant fancy or accident directed, amid rustling groves, run- 
ning streams, and sunny knolls, which were his especial 
favourites. Amidst all those wanderings of youth and 
beauty there is notliing but perfect innocence exhibited ; the 
sun never shone on such clusters of pure and lovely creatures. 
No one can look upon them, and say that thoughts unworthy 
of innocence are within them : the shame and sin of the fall 
are not upon them; and we long to be of their company. 

Expression is one of the marked and distinguishing fea^ 
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lures of Mr. Stothard*s works. One of the .most perfect spe- 
cimens of this high quality is to be found in a painting by 
him from the song of *^ Auld Robin Gray.** The pdnt of 
time chosen by the artist is when 

** M/ father urged me sair ; mj mother coold im fpedc. 

But she looked in mj laco till I thought ny haul would brcdL"* 

They who are old enough to recollect and to hare parti* 
cipated in the effect which those words used to have on the 
audience when sung by Mrs. Kennedy at Vauxhall, will expe- 
rience a renewal of their emotion when gazing on this exqui- 
site gem. 

The largest painting ever executed by Mr. Stothard is the 
grand staircase at Burleight the seat of the Marqub of 
Exeter. This splendid work was commenced in the year 
1798» and occupied the artist for the four summer months of 
four successive years. The subject is Intemperance; the 
principal group consisting of Marc Antony and Cteopatra, 
surrounded by sylphs^ bacchanals, &c The Egyptian queen 
is dropping the pearl into the goblet of the enamoured 
warrior, while Cupids are running away with his armour. 
Let those who affect to undervalue the English school of 
painting compare this noble production with 

** The tpriwUng lelnU of Vetrio mad Liguenu." 

Mr. Stothard also designed the ceiling of tlie Advocates* 
Library at Edinburgh ; and, among other commissions, be 
was called upon to furnish designs for the basso-relievos of 
the grand staircase of Buckingham Palace, in which style of 
decorative ornament no man was better skilled. His fanqr 
was luxuriant, and at the same time his taste correct In this 
kind of art, generally known by the name otarabnjue^ when 
almost every description of incongruity is allowed, the great 
genius of Raphael sometimes indulged. To an artist it is a 
relaxation, like that to a literary man of reading a romance 
after grave and laborious studies. 

Few artists, whose inclinations have led them to fix their 
VOL. XIX. m 
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choice on subjects either of history or of iinaginatioiiy have 
not occasionally diTcrged from tlieir usual paih to occupy 
themselves in a manner less congenial to their taste, and have 
fallen into the ranks of portraiture. But, unless incidentally, 
as his subjects required, Mr. Stothard never employed him- 
self in regular portrait painting. One exception exists — a 
portrait of the size of life of the gentleman ivhom we have 
already mentioned as the purchaser of the characters from 
Shakspeare. This portrait is distinguished by its fidelity ot 
resemblance^ and simplicity of execution. It is wholly de- 
void of mannerism, or of any tiling tending to mark it as 
the work of tlie artist from whose pencil it proceeded. 

Tliere is good reason to believe that some of the most dis- 
tinguished works of English sculpture, produced in Mr. Sio- 
thard's time, have owed their origin to his designs ; and the 
chasers in gold and silver, particularly those employed by 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, and Messrs. Green and Ward, 
were continually indebted to his creative art. In his design 
for the Shield of Achilles he evinced a thorough knowledge 
of early Greece; in his design for the Wellington Shield the 
bearing of an English officer is given in the most masterly 
manner. Of the latter be made an elaborate etching with his 
own hand. In this arduous undertaking his views were 
higher than those of profit; for when engaged upon the 
plate, and asked by a friend how he could bring himself to 
encounter a work of such labour and anxiety, his answer 
was, ** It is the enterprise of the thing." 

One of the last of his productions .of importance was a 
drawing which he made about five years ago of the Proces- 
sion of the Flitch of Bacon, which has been finely engraved 
by Mr. Watt. It abounds with the higher qualities of art. 
No one can contemplate this triumph of conjugal affection -— 
the loving husband, the confiding wife, the countenances of 
all beaming with the joyou&ness of innocence and happiness 
— without a tlirill of delight. 

Mr. Stotlmrd's style was certainly mannered ; but in cha- 
racter and expression truth and nature ever prevailed. He 
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was noC without a sufficient skill in colouring; and where 
bright and vivid tints were required by the natuie of hb sub- 
ject, he found no difficultj in producing thenu In some of 
his works there is an evident leaning towards the olden and 
Albert Durer times of art. Like his friend Flaxman, he was 
fond of studying the ancient monuments in Westminster 
Abbey, many of which are in the purest style of composition. 
Nor does it detract from his merit, or from the character of 
his genius, that he occasionally transfused tlie spirit of some 
of the most distinguished masters into his pictures ; for he did 
so without losing an iota of his own originality and invention. 
There are not wanting examples among the works of Mr« 
Stothard in which the grace of Kqihael, the gaiety of Wat* 
teau, and the fire of Rubens, may be unequivocally recog- 
nised* I^e always maintained the dignity of the profession to 
which he belonged ; never indulging in any of those levities 
or eccentricities which artists of far inferior talents, conceiv- 
ing them to be proofs of genius, have thought proper to ex- 
hibit. While in his |)ainting-room, and living in a world of 
his own bright creation, the realities of life, its cares, its 
turmoils, its .ambition, or its fopperies, seldom engaged his 
attention, until called off from his pleasant reveries to provide 
for the present hour, and to regulate hb immediate family 
concerns. Tlie recreations which he allowed himself to take 
had always some reference to hb studies and hb art: hb 
walks were the source of inventive results ; every object which 
attracted his regard, whether a wood-cut on the top of a 
ballad, or a singular specimen of animated nature, was to him 
a model that lived in his memory until an occasion arrived for 
its employment. He has been seen, for instance^ to stop (or 
half an hour at Brookes*s repository for aquatic birds, in the 
New Road, and to contemplate the form, plumage, and other 
qualities belonging to their character, with so much mtensity 
of observation, that the tears unconsciously trickled down hb 
cheeks. No kind of knowledge pertaining to his art was by 
him overlooked. If the circumstances of hb life did not per- 
mit him, like Imlac, ** to range mountains and deserts for 
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images and resemblances,*' he, at least, ** pictured upon Ims 
mind every tree of the forest, and flower of the valley ; ob- 
serving with equal care the crags of the rock, and the pinnades 
of tlie palace; sometimes wanderuig along the mazes of the 
rivulet, and sometimes watching die changes of the summer 
clouds. To him nothing was useless. Whatever was beautifid 
and whatever was dreadful was familiar to his imaginotioii; 
he was conversant with all that was awfully vast or elegandy 
litde : the plants of the garden, the animals of the wood, tlie 
minerals of the earUi, and the meteors of the sky, all ooih 
curred to store his mind with inexhaustible variety.** Bol 
still more, — ** he was acquainted with all the modes of lifie^ 
observed the power of all the passions in all their combia- 
ations, and traced the changes of the human mind as they 
are modified by various institutions and accidental inS«- 
ences of climate or custom, from the sprighdiness of infamy 
to the despondence of decrepitude." 

His works are of two classes, — those which illustrate poetry 
and prose, and those which embody hb own sentiments and 
conceptions : the former are the more numerous, but some ef 
the latter are the most felicitous of his pictures, and please as 
with unlooked-for loveliness, and unexpected beauty. 'Hb I 

excellence was tlie same in every department of compositioe; 
whether serious or comic, domestic or imaginative^ pastoial 
or sublime. He never painted pretty pictures to please die 
eye; his productions always appealed to the mind. Thooi^ 
humour and pathos flowed alike from his pencil, his humoor 
never degenerated into caricature^ nor his pathos into affisel- 
ation or insipidi^. To enumerate half of what he Ims 
sketched and painted would occupy many sheets; to qnole 
the passages which lie has embodied, or to describe the cre- 
ations which he has called forth, would require voluoia. * 
There is scarcely an author of any note whose pages he 1mm 
left unembellished ; nor is there any poet whose excellence he 
can be upbraided for not feeling. His friend and early asso- 
ciate, Flaxman, who combined the highest portion of sdeaoe 
with just discrimination, had the greatest veneratioo lor his 
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genius and expanded taste^ and used to speak of bim at ^ the 
Shakspeare of bis art" 

As a man, Mr. Stotliard could have no enemy. His cha- 
racter was simplicity itself* He was always liberal in opening 
the rich stores of his knowledge to all who stood in need of 
his aid. Never was there a less assuming or more disinter* 
ested individual. He hated all collision with bustling arro- 
gant men, and took care to avoid thenu His voice was low 
and not unmusical : he abounded in anecdote; and with those 
to whom be could unbosom himself was one of the most 
agreeable companions breathing, for his observations on men 
and manners were always shrewd and intelligent. He was 
an early riser, loving to walk into tlie streets to look at the 
various classes of the toiling community hurrying to their 
work : this was one of his places of study; he made sketches 
of labourers and artisans, singly and in groups ; nor did he 
fail to include flower-girls, and all such moving dealers as 
London finds employment for. He was accustomed to say 
that he never saw two faces alike ; and that he never met 
with a form from which he could not take something that was 
useful to him in his profession. He was about tlie middle 
size, of a compact make, exceedingly active, and enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted health. When about sixty years of ag^ 
he has walked fifty miles in a day. At that period one of his 
chief enjoyments was a summer Saturday's excursion into the 
country, with his friend, Mr. Black, the editor of ''The 
Morning Chronicle," collecting dragon*moths and other in- 
sects, and making sketches of peasants at their cottage doors, 
and children playing in the sun. For many years of his life 
he was exceedingly deaf, and latterly so much so^ that it be- 
came painful to converse with him. 

When young, Mr. Stothard studied with great diligence at 
the Royal Academy. The first picture he exhibited was 
** Ajax defending the Body of Patroclus;" and the walls of 
Somerset House were subsequently enriched during a long 
course of years by his works. He was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Actulcmy in 1 785, and a Royal Academician in 
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1794, Id 1810 be was appointed Deputy Librarian; and 
on Mr. Burch^s deatb, in 1812, succeeded him as Librarian. 

On becoming a painter bj profession, Mr. Stothard took 
apartments in the Strand, opposite Somerset House, and next 
door to the house now occupied by ** The Morning Post.** 
For above the last forty years oFhis life he resided at No. 28. 
Newman Street His bodily infirmities had for some time 
interrupted bis professional labours; and for twelve or 
eighteen montlis preceding his death, it was evident that 
nature^ completely worn out, was gradually leading him to the 
grave. To the last, however, be would not relinquish his 
attendance at the meetings and lectures of the Royal Aca- 
demy, nor his duties in the library, notwithstanding his dea& 
ness prevented his kuowring what was passing. He died on 
the 29th of April, 18S4, in the 79th year of his age. His 
body was interred on the 6th of May, in Bunhill Fields, at 
the spot where the remains of his wife, who was a Dissenter, 
had been deposited. 

Mr. Stothard had a numerous family. Thomas, his eldest 
SOD, was accidently shot by a play-fellow; Charles Alfred, 
taken from the world by an accident equally calamitous, is 
welt known from his ** Monumental EfBgies of Great Britain,** 
and his Life by bis widow, Mrs. Bray. The survivors are, 
Henry, who was bred as a sculptor under Flaxman, and is 
now a teacher of modelling and drawing; Alfred John, a die- 
sinker ; and Robert, a draughtsman. He has also left one 
surviving daughter, Emma, the attentive nurse (with her 
brother Henry) of his latter }'ear8« 

There are many portraits of Mr. Stothard. Among them 
one by Harlow, engraved by Worthington, is conspicuous as 
displaying the quiet complacency, and the thoughtful, reflect- 
ing character of the artist's mind. The last portrait painted 
of him, which is by Mr. John Wood, is an excellent likeness. 
A bust in marble^ executed by Mr. Baily, is also admirable. 

The sale of the first portion of Mr. Stothard*s original 
sketches, drawmgs, and studies, together with some of his 
finished pictures, took place at Christie's on the 17th, 18th, 
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and 19di oT Jiinet 1834. The drawings occupied the first 
two dajs of the sale^ and produced 5681. 1 If. 6d. The 
paintings on tlie third day produced ISSSL 7s* Total, 
1936/. 1 8<. 6d» The following were the paintings tliat brought 
above 20/.: — Tlie Bolero, 22L 1 is.; a Sketch from Boccacio^ 
22/. Is.; Nymphs binding Cupid, a Landscape^ 32/. lis.; 
Sans Souci, 31A 10s.; Youth and Age, 21/.; a Sketch for the 
Subject of Intemperance, painted upon the Walls of the 
Staircase at Burleigh, 90/. 6s. ; the Children in the. Wood, 
22/. lis. 6dL; a Fete Champctre, from Boccacio^ SSL lis.; 
Titania sleeping, 20A 9s. Gd. ; Venus, Cupid, and the Graces^ 
28/.7i.f Calypso with Cupid and Nymphs, 46/. 4s.; the 
Vintage, 36/. 10s.; 0*Donohou, with Nymphs, 21/.; a Nymph 
leading a Bacchanalian Procession, 32/. lis.; the Crucifixion, 
26/. Ss.; Shakspeare*s Characters, 80/. 17s-; a beautiful 
drawing of the same subject, but containing more characters^ 
sold for S2L 1 Is. : they were bought by Mr. Pickering for the 
same gentleman. Among the drawings which brought the 
highest prices were several elegant designs for plate, executed 
for his late Majesty by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge. 

Another portion, we understand, is preparing for sale ia 
the approaching spring. 



For a large portion of the materials with which the fore- 
going memoir has been composed we are indebted to Ar- 
nold's << Library of the Fme Arts,*" and ** The Athenseum."* 
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• No, XIX. 
GENERAL SIR JOHN DOYLE; Q.C.B. aho K.C. 

C01.0NEL OF THE 87tH FOOT, OR ROYAL IRISH FU81LEERS; 
AND GOVERNOR OF CHARLEMONT.— 

Xhi8 venerable and distinguished officer was bom in 1755, 
and was the firth son of William Dojle^ Esq. King^s Coun- 
selj and one of the Masters in Chanceiy in Ireland. He was 
himself originally bred for the bar; but his elder brother, 
Welbore Ellis Doyle, having opened for himself a career of 
eminence in the armj", about the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war, John renounced the long robe for the sword, and 
In March, 1771, was appointed, by purchase, an Ensign in 
the 48th foot 

In 1773 he obtained his Lieutenancy, and was wounded in 
Ireland upon duty. In 1775 he embarked as Lieutenant with 
the 40th regiment for America, and was present at the batdes 
of Brooklyn, Haerlem, Fort Washington, White Plains 
Springfield, Iron Hills, the surprise of Wayne's corps, 
Brandy Wine, Cheirs Stone House, Germantown, where he 
was again wounded, and at Chestnut Hill. 

At the first of the above actions the subject of this memoir 
was brought into notice by a trait of conduct combining the 
besl feeling with the most animated courage. He was Adju- 
tant of the 40th, commanded by Lieut-Colonel Grant, who 
was regarded as a father by the younger part of- the corps: 
the Lieut-Colonel was desperately wounded early, and 
the action becoming very hot where he lay, the young 
Adjutant, fearing he might be trampled to death, rushed with 
a few followers into the midst of the enemy, and dragged 
from amongst them the body of his friend ; but, alas ! too 
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late, fer he had ceased to breathe. This act of filial pieCj 
made a strong impression on all who witnessed it» and pro- 
duced a handsome compliment from th^ G>mmander-in- 
ChieC 

In 1778 he obtained a company in Lord Rawdon*s corps, 
the ** Volunteers of Ireland** (afterwards the 105th rtgh- 
mentX and was present with it at the battles of Monmouth, 
Camden, Hobkirk*s Hill, defeat of General Marion, capture 
of Fort SttUiTan, and siege of Charlestown. He purchased 
the majority of the regiment in March, 1781, and was twice 
wounded while serving in it. In the attack upon Clarion's 
corps he charged the State regiment of drolina dragoons 
with his advanced corps of seventy horse ; the killed, wound* 
ed, and prisoners of the enemy exceeding his whole force. 

After the fall of Charlestown, Major Doyle went up the 
country with Lord Cornwallis, by whom he was appointed 
Major of Brigade, and honourably mentioned In his Lord- 
sliip's despatch relative to the battle of Camden. He served 
in the same action with Lord Rawdon, and was also included 
in that nobleman's thanks, in his public despatch after the 
battle of Hobkirk*s Hill, and of which despatch he was 
to have been the bearer, had not the packet been sent by 
mistake to England before the arrival of tlie despatch at 
Charlestown. 

After Lord Rawdon*s departure we find him acting as 
Adjutant^Generaly and public Secretary to General Gould; 
and after that ofiicer's death, with Generals Stewart and 
Leslie. Subsequently his regiment was placed on the esta- 
blishment of the army as the 105th, and ordered to Ireland, 
where it was reduced In 1784. • 

For several following years he remained on half>pay in 
Ireland; where he was occupied, in conjunction with his 
friend and patron. Lord Rawdon, in furthering every object 
of benevolence and patriotism that presented itself during 
that period of stormy discussion between England and 
Ireland. 

At the commencement of the French war, in 179S, Major 
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Doyle qaicklj raised a regiinieiit» subsequent!/ numbered the 
87th, and obtained the rank of Lieutenant-ColoneL lo the 
command of that regiment he embarked for the Contineo^ 
with the force under Earl Moira. He served under the 
Duke of York in the campugn of 1794, and repulsed an 
attack of the enemy at Alost, after having been twice severely 
wounded. The following statement from Earl Moira bears 
most honourable testimony to such parts of the ser- 
vices he performed as came under hb Lordship's immediate 
view: — 

^ Colonel John Doyle, having applied to me for a testi- 
monial relative to such parts of his service as I have had 
occasion to witness, I most cheerfully comply with his re- 
quest. He was under my immediate command in America 
for part of tlie year 1779t» and for the whole of 1780 and 
1781* In every instance of the hard and trying business of 
those campaigns he maintained the high character he had 
before acquired for courage and zealous activity. It was my 
lot to see him in circumstances of peculiar difficulty, and I 
never observed more firmness, judgment, or ready resource 
in any man. Subsequent to my- quitting Carolina, he had 
the opportunity of distinguishing himself much at the head of 
detachments. Latterly he «-as again under my eye, during 
the short time which I passed on the Continent. At the 
attack which the French made on Alost I had particular rea- 
sons to applaud the cool intrepidity with which he repulsed 
them at one of the bridges: though he there received two 
wounds, he did not quit hb regimeni until the enemy had 
gIVen up the attempt 

** I consider him as a most valuable officer, and fit to be 
confidently relied upon in any situation of danger. 

'* Moira, Lieut^eneraL** 

In 1796 he was appointed Colonel of the 87th regimen^ 
and sent in the command of a secret expedition to Holland,' 
On his return he was appointed Secretar^-at-War in Ire- 
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land; ao oflice which he filled with a degree of popularity 
attained by few in such stations. He had acquired much 
consideration in the Irish House of Commons, and be em- 
ployed it at all times for the benefit of the soldien On 
one occasion, he electrified the House by his dramatic d^ 
scription of the energies of a Corporal O'Lavery of the 16th 
dragoons; who^ on service, being employed to carry m 
despatch through a dangerous country, having been mortally 
wounded by tlie enemy in the breast, actually hid the paper 
in his wound, where it was afterwards found safely concealed 
by his blood i 

The gallant subject of our memoir subsequently served aa 
Brigadier-General in Gibraltar, Minorca, and Malta; volun- 
teered hb services to Egypt; and was present in the actiona 
of the 8tli, ISth, and 21st of March: afler which he was 
selected by General Hutchinson to accompany him in the 
expedition against Grand Cairo. He was also at the affiiir 
of Khamanie ; subsequently to which the army halted at the 
village of Algam* 

On the morning of the 17th of May (the army being en- 
camped on the borders of the Desert) an Arab was conducted 
to General Doyle's tent, who brought intelligence that a body 
of French troops, which he computed at 2000 men, were 
within a few miles of the camp, with a large convoy of camels. 
General Doyle immediately took the Arab to head-quarters, 
reported his intelligence, and at the same time earnestly re- 
quested permission to pursue the enemy with such of the 
cavalry as might be in the camp. General Hutchinson ac* 
ceding to his request, he repaired to the camp, where he 
learned that the Turkish cavalry had been defeated a day or 
two before, and tliat a squadron of the 12th dragoons had, 
previously to his arrival, been sent to watch at some distance* 
but he considered that every thing de}>ended u)K>n promptness 
and expedition: therefore, witliout waiting for the absent 
squadron, he lefl an officer to bring it on, and immediately 
struck into the Desert in search of the enemy. After a loi^ 
pursuit, the cavalry came up with them, when they formed a 
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hollow square, and commenced an irrqjular fire of musketry* 
At this time the General had ordered Major Madden of the 
dragoons to proceed with a flag of truce, and summon them 
to surrender ; when Major Watson, of Hompesch*s hussars, 
arriving at the moment, volunteered his services on the occa- 
sion, and carried the Generars message to the French com* 
inander; who, after some parley, agreed to the terms* 

After the capitulation of Grand Cairo^ General Hutchin- 
son in his despatches expressed hb obligations to General 
Craddock and Doyle, and recommended tliero as officers 
highly deserving of his Majesty's iavour. About this time 
the country fever seized many of the troops, and General 
Doyle, with several cithers, was sent ill to Rosetta, where, 
before he had recovered, he heard a rumour of an intended 
attack upon the French at Alexandria. Urged by this intel- 
ligence, he left his sick bed, mounted his horse, and rode 
forty miles through the Desert, under an Ilgyptian sun, with 
the fever upon him, and arrived the night before the attack. 
In that successful enterprise he commanded, and had the 
good fortune to defeat the attempts subsequently made by 
General Menou upon a part of his position. The Comman- 
der-in-Chief next day, in the roost animated manner, thanked 
him publicly on the field ; but in writing his despatch he not 
only forgot to transmit General Doyle*s official report, or 
mention even liis name or exertions, but actually stated his 
brigade to have been commanded by another. On discovering 
his mistake. General Hutchinson felt as every man of honour 
would have done, and immediately wrote to Lord Hobart, 
the War Minister, expressing his regret that in his former ' 
despatch he had omitted the name of General Doyle. This 
letter fortunately arrived in time to enable Lord Hobart to 
do justice to the wounded feelings of this officer ; and in 
moving the thanks of Parliament to the army and navy, his 
Lordship eulogised, in the warmest terms, the gallantry and 
services of General Doyle. We should further observe that 
General Hutchinson, not satisfied merely with this public 
reparation to General Doyle's feelings, addressed, on his 
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arrival at Malta, a letter to him, which, whilst it most hare 
been highly gratifying to that General, did his own head and 
heart the highest honour: — 

** Maltn, December 89. ISOI. 

<* My dear Doyle, — Though I sincerely regret the cause 
of your letter, I am at the same time extremely happy that 
you have given me an opportunity of explaining my conduct. 
I do assure you that I had no intention of wounding your 
honourable feelings, or of detracting from that merit or those 
services of which no man can be more sensible than I am. 
You would be convinced, from what I said to you next day, 
how perfectly satisfied I am with your conduct ; and, indeed, 
I had a feeling at that time, that you had ventured your 
valuable life rashly, in quitting a sick bed to do your duty in 
the field, to which your health appeared to me to be entirely 
unequaL That sentence in my letter I confess to be confiised 
and embarrassed, and not at all conveying my real meaning; 
but I wrote it in extreme haste, broken in upon almost every 
instant, and under the pressure of severe pain. Nothing can 
affect me so deeply as the wound it has given to your feel* 
ings ; but I hope you will do me the justice to suppose that it 
was an unintentional act upon my part, and tliat you will not 
entirely condemn me for an awkward expression occasioned 
by the inadvertence of the moment, and the pressure of a 
thousand disagreeable circumstances. Nothing can be so far 
from my heart as to do injustice to those brave men whom I 
was so fortunate as to command in Egypt, particularly one 
whom I have so much reason to love and esteem. It was not 
only on the 17th of August that I had reason to applaud your 
manner of acting. best during the whole course of a long and 
arduous campaign : your zealous exertions gave me the 
greatest reason to approve of your conduct ; and I shall 
ever acknowledge them to have been highly beneficial to the 
public service. You must see, that, upon all occasions, and 
to all persons, I shall be ever ready to do 3*ou tluit justice 
which you deserve ; and were I not, it would be a severe aocn- 
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sation against my own head and heart. Believe ine» what 
has happened has giren me more pain than I can express. 
<* Believe me to be» roj dear General, 

^ Truly and afiSectionately yours, 

" J. H. Hutchinson, Lieut-GeneraL 

« Brigadicr.Gtfocral DojW 

After the close of the Egyptian campaign. General Doyle 
repaired to Naples, where he purposed to continue some time 
for the recovery of his healtli : but this resolution his zeal for 
the service induced him to relinquish ; and at the request of 
the British Minister he became the bearer of important des- 
patches to Government. This proved a service of great 
danger, as the country through which he passed was much 
infested with banditti, who robbed and assassinated every one 
who fell into their hands. His handsome conduct on this occa* 
sion was gratefully acknowledged by his Majesty's Ministers. 

The friendship of the Earl of Moira hod before introduced 
him to the Prince of Wales, and he was now considered the 
most eiRcient person for that secretaryship afterwards occupied 
by their mutual friend, Col. M^Mahon. In 180i he quitted this 
quiet employment, in which he might have enjoyed a seat in tlie 
British Parl'iamcnt, for the active and important Government 
of Guernsey. Tlie islands at the mouth of the Channel had 
long before been supposed to be wavering under the influence 
of French revolutionary principles, through the emissaries 
that had, during the short peace of Amiens, been sent among 
them. Nothing could be more desirable, therefore, than that 
the new Governor should be one who united with the qualities 
necessary to a Commander-in-Chief a capacity for civil go- 
vernment : none could be found more fitting than Majors 
General Doyle. 

The new Governor commenced his rule by convincing the 
people of the real nature of French fraternity, and at the same 
time raising their opinions of themselves as British subjects. 
He told them that from their proximity to France they were 
the advanced guard of the British empire : he taught tliem 
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how to Strengthen tlie various points of their little sea-giit 
ibie ; and made them proud of their efficiency as militia, 
appointing as their inspector his nephew and godson CoL 
Jolin Milley Doyle. He then turned his attention to the 
civil state of the island, with the native ruling powers of 
which he became a% popular as with the army. Among other 
objects a primary one was tlie state of the roads, which 
remained as they had been for two centuries, nuirring not 
only the beauties which nature had every where spread over 
the territory, but the usefulness of the farmer and gardeher. 
Even the capital St. Peter's Port, which presented in its fine 
and safe pier, extensive quay, and light range of warehouses, 
with the shipping before them, all the aspects of wealth, was 
deformed by narrow and steep roads that obstructed com- 
merce, and produced much danger. Still, a sort of Indian 
prejudice had resisted improvement The Governor con- 
quered it; and no better proof can be given of his tact 
than the speech made by him in St. Peter's Church, which 
obtained the assent of the parish that would be most 
burdened by a rate, jn-cvious to its introduction to the island 
- states, where he was certain of a majority. 

In October, 1805, he was created a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom, and received his Majesty's royal license to wear 
the order of the Crescent, given him by the Grand Seignior, 
and to bear supporters to his arms, and an additional crest. 
In April, 1808, he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant^ 
General, and in 1812 he was created a Knight of the Bath. 

Sir John Doyle was selected to organise and command 
the Portuguese army ; but tlie despatch ordering him to re- 
port himself for that pur|K>se to the Secretary of State. was 
prevented reaching him by a gale of wind tliat lasted for 
twenty-eight days, and another officer was of course sent upon 
that service, which did not admit of further delay. 

Wlnlst tlie sovereign and the government were thus 
marking their approbation of his services, the inhabitants of 
the island of Guernsey, whose government he had so long 
administered, were not slow in manifesting their gratitude for 
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the benefits they derived from his Ibstering care. The states 
of the island voted him an address of thanks under their 
great seal, and presented him with a splendid piece of plate 
in form of a vase, with suitable inscriptions. Their example 
was followed by the militia and other public bodies with 
similar valuable and elegant tokens of affection ; and such 
was the confidence established between the Governor and 
the governed, that they granted him supplies beyond the 
accumulated granU of a century, amounting to not less than 
30y'000/., a circumstance totally unknown before his adminis- 
tration; and, finally, when he was recalled in consequence of 
the reduction of the staff on the peace, they unanimously 
petitioned the Prince Regent that they might retain their 
Lieutenant-Governor, and voted the erection, nearly in the 
centre of the island, of a granite pillar, at the public expense, 
as a memorial of their appreciation of the services he had 
rendered to the inhabitants. The inscription on this pillar is 
simply — 

" DoYLB — Gratitude.** 

In 1819 Sir John Doyle attained the rank of full General; 
and subsequently received the almost honorary appointment 
of Governor of Charlemont. From the preceding statements 
it appears that he served in Europe^ Asia, Africa, and 
America. He was present at twenty-three general actions, 
besides innumerable affairs of posts : he received seven 
wounds, and the public thanks upon nine different occasions, 
including those of both Houses of ParliamenL His affection 
for his regiment was not satisfied till he obtained for its 
colours the inscription of the places in which it had distin- 
guished itself. On an occasion of its passing near the capital, 
he met and addressed his men with the fondness of a father. 

With the exception of public festivals, to most of which 
he was invited, and those of the Freemasons', St. Patrick's, 
and other charities, where he was always an eloquent advo- 
cate, Sir John Doyle retired to the bosom of bis family 
of nephews and nieces ; for he was never married. In the 
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latter part of bit life he was solaced bj an event of a very 
pleasing nature. He had long promised the people of 
Guernsey to visit them ; and he determined to fulfil hb pro- 
mise. The people who so many years before had. parted 
from him with sorrow, and erected a memorial of their griF- 
titudci prepared to greet him with afiectionate testimonials of 
respect. He was received with honours ^and acclamatioUf 
and so accompanied to his hotel: the members of the state 
were, however, absent, yet they were sitting. ^ What could 
this mean?"* was on eveiy tongue. In two hours they ar- 
rived in his presence, and apologised, by informing him that 
when he landed tliey were occupied on a road bill, and they 
thought he would be more gratified by thdr leaving him to 
the congratulations of the people until they should be enabled 
to say they had decided in its favour, it. being the final com- 
pletion of his own plan. 

There is reason to believe tliat the anxiety attending the 
imprisonment of his nephew, Sir John Milley Doyle^ in Por- 
tugal, by the orders of Don Miguel, and other subsequent 
occurrences, shook his powers, for they were weakened con* 
siderably before his death, which was fully expected ; and he 
was resigned to the care of his affectionate niece. Miss Doyle. 
He died on the 8th of August, 183i, in Somerset Street, 
Portman Square, in the 78th year of his age. 

No man ever lived more universally esteemed and beloved 
than this gallant officer. 

His baronetcy has of course become extinct. His nephew. 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, was advanced to the same dig- 
nity in I8SS. 



^From " The United Service Journal,*' and " The Gende- 
man*s Magazine. ** 
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No. XX. 

THE RIGHT REV. ROBERT GRAY, DJX 

LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL, ETC. 2TC. ' 

Xhb late Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Robert Gray, was bora in 
Ixmdon in the year 1762. He was the contemporary and 
friend of Porson at Eton, and kept up, in after life, an inti^ 
mate friendship with tliat dbtinguisbed scholar. Shortly 
f ter kaving Eton, he entered at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
and in due course of time took his several degrees at that Uni- 
Tenity. 

In the year 1790 he published the ** Key to the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, or an Account of their several Books, 
their Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they 
were respectively written,'* which at once established his re* 
putation as a scholar and a divine. This work has gone 
through nine editions, with increased reputation : it is a text 
book at the universitiesi and with candidates for orders, and 
is one of the many standard works in which our church 
glories. In 1796 he preached and published his Bampton 
Lectnre Sermons, in which he elucidated and defended the 
principles of the Reformation of the Church of England. 

At this time he held the vicarage of Farringdon in Berk- 
shirci to which he had been presented by his friend Mr. 
Hallett. His reputation attracted the notice of that munifi- 
cent patron of merit. Dr. Borrington, the late Bbhop of 
Durham ; and at his request Mr. Gray took charge of his 
nephews, the late Sir William and Sir Thomas Clarges, then 
about to enter at Christ Church. In the year 1802 the 
Bishop presented him to the rectory of Craike in Yorkshire, 
and in the year 1804 to the ^venth stall in the cathedral 
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church at Durham, which he retained up to the daj of his 
cleatu. Upon the demise of the celebrated Dr. Paley in the 
year 1805, the same munificent patron removed him from 
Craike to the valuable living of Bishop Wearmouth in the 
county of Durham. 

In this important post he was zealous in the promotion of 
every good work, in opening schools, and introducing the 
Madras system of education, to which public attention was 
then first drawn by the celebrated Dr. Bell, in the establish- 
ment of an auxiliary Bible Society, in the institution of a 
savings* bank, in the building of chapels to meet the increased 
population of the parish, and of an infirmary, which was 
much needed in that populous and conmiercial district. His 
benevolent heart and liberal hand were ever active in labours 
of love, in relieving the temporal necessities, and administer- 
ing to the spiritual wants, of his parishioners. 

As a preacher, he set forth the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity with the force and energy of truth, and illustrated 
them with the rich treasures of a scholar's mind. Many ser- 
mons are in print which were written by him when at Wear- 
mouth upon occasions of national and individual joy and 
woe. He seized the opportunities which the events of public 
and private life oflfcred to impress on the minds of men that 
here they have no abiding place, and to warn them of judg- 
ment to come» 

In the year J 808 he publislicd " The Tlieory of Dreams,** 
in which an enquiry is made into the powers and faculties of 
the human mind, as they arc illustrated in the most remark- 
able dreams recorded in sacred and profane history. In 
1819 his work entitled '^The Connection between the Sacred 
Writings and the Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors, 
particularly that of the Classical Ages, illustrated, princi|>ally 
with a View to Evidence, in Confirmation of the Truth of 
Revealed Religion,'' upon which he had been engaged for 
some years, appeared before the public, and placed the author 
still higher in public estimation as a scholar and divine. 
. .Wlien. at Wearmouth he had the singular good fortune to 
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call the attention of the late Sir Humphry Davy (o the prac- 
ticability of devising means for the prevention of explosions in 
coal mines; which^ before the discovery of the safety lampi 
vrere of frequent occurrence in the north of England^ and 
were attended with disastrous consequences to the miners. 
That distinguished philosopher visKed him at Wearmouthy 
and soon afterwards gave to the world the greatest boon of 
which modem science can boast 

In 1827 the see of Bristol was offered to him by the lata 
Lord Liverpool^ with whom he had little previous acquaint* 
ance. This was almost the last act of that minister. Dr. 
Gray was consecrated bishop on the 25th of March in that 
year, and shortly after took up his residence in that city. 
He found the clergy of his diocese ready to co-operate widi 
him in every good work* A diocesan society for building 
and enbrging churches, and district visiting societies, for 
the purpose of more effectually visiting and relieving the poor^ ^ 

by aid of local committees, under the direction of the clergy, 
were established at his suggestion, with the happiest results. 
He laboured earnestly to promote residence, and the building 
and improvement of tlie houses of his clergy. In the exer- 
cise of his episcopal functions he was not wanting in vigour» \ 
when occasion for reproof arose; but the essential character- j 
istics of his mind were kindness, charity, and brotherly love. 
In his place in Parliament he was a firm and consistent sup« 
porter of the Church, and advocated her rights and privileges 
with zeal and ability. His opinions upon public matters were 
grounded upon his convictions of their tendency to promote 
or injure the welfare and happiness of society* His conduct 
upon the occasion of the Bristol riots is alluded to in the 
following address, which was presented to him by the Vener* 
able Archdeacon England, in the name of the clergy of hb 
diocese, some time after the destruction of his palace by 
fire: — 

^* My Lord, — I have the gratification of presenting^ in 
the name of the clergy of Dorset, this testimonial of our respect 
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to your Lordship m our revered diocesan, not only on ac^ 
count of the high esteem for your Lordship's private virtues^ 
but of our admiration also of the pious fortitude which your 
Lordship displayed during the disgraceful riots in Bristol, on 
Sunday, October 30th, 1831 ; when, with your life endan- 
gered by an infuriated mob^ and your palace threatened, your 
Lordship evinced the true character of a Christian bishop; « | 

preferring whate%*er danger might attend the discharge of j^^ 

your duty to the counsel which urged your flight from the . / 

cathedraL 

'* Your Lordship's answer, * Where can I die better than 
in my own cathedral?' will remain a lasting memorial of pious 
resignation to the will, with perfect confidence in the protec- 
tion, of Almighty Xjod« This piece of plate, which I have 
the honour of ofiering to your Lordship's acceptance (de? 
layed as it has been fi*om particular circumstances), is peculi- 
arly adapted to the character of a bishop, a lover of hospitality^ 
**a quality which, amongst the many other requisites, your 
Lordship is well known to possess in the best and widest 
sense ; a quality not exercised towards the clergy alone, but, 
on proper occasions, extended in acts of charity to * tlie poor 
destitute.' 

*' This memorial of attachment to your Lordship's person 
will, we flatter ourselves, be received with the kind feelings 
which your clergy constantly experience from you. I need 
not, I trust, express the personal satisfaction which I feel in 
being deputed to act as their representative on this gratifying 



At the time of the lamentable occurrence here referred to^ 
he was living in happy intercourse with his clergy, entertaining 
towards them sentiments of high regard for their virtues, and 
inspiring in their minds mingled feelings of respect for his 
ofiice, and of affection for the individual who filled it. 

In the summer of 1833 he was attacked, when in London, 
by the influenza, which at that time prevailed to a great ex- 
tent. Before he had recovered from its effects he went to 
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Oxford to preach the annual sermon for the Ratclifle In** 
firmary, and was so unwell upon his arrival at that place as* 
to excite much uneasiness in the minds of those about him. 

When he returned to town he suffered acute pains in his 
loins and left thigh, which were attributed to inflammation in 
the lumbar nerves. 

The pains were somewhat mitigated upon his leaving town 
for Weymouth,- but returned upon him at tliat place with un-' 
abated violence, and continued with little intermission up to 
the day of his death. When at Weymouth he held a con^ 
iirmation, and preached for the last time. Upon both these ' 
occasions he consulted his own active mind rather than the 
wishes of his family or his medical attendants. Upon the 
slightest release from suffering he resumed his accustomed 
occupations, breaking out in prayer and thanksgiving to the 
Almighty for his mercies. His diary is full of commtmion 
with his God, and expressions of submission to His holy will. 

Upon his arrival at Bristol in January, his bodily strength 
' was much abated by what he had undergone. He was then 
suffering from inflammation in the bladder, with all its dis- 
tressing consequences ; from an enlarged prostate gland, and 
the pains in the loins and thigh continued to harass him as 
before. 

Tliere were times when his strength of constitution, and the 
mitigated symptoms of the disease^ gave a ray of hope that the 
life of this good man might be s|Kired to adorn the station he 
filled ; but his earthly pilgrimage was visibly drawing to its 
close. His pains towards the last were alleviated by the drowsi- 
ness wliich, by the merciful dis|)ensation of Providence, often 
precedes the fatal termination of the disease under which he 
laboured. He expired, surrounded by his family, on the 28th 
day of September, 1834, at Rodney Houses in Clifton, in the 
7Sd year of his age« 

In the relations of private life, this excellent prelate was an 
affectionate husband, a kind parent, and a sincere friend, — a 
lover of hospitality, but of most temperate habits. In his 
person he was short of stature, but of a countenance singu« 
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hrly intelligeDt and prepoisessing : he was the friend and 
associate of many of the distinguished men of the day. His 
amenity of manners made him beloved by all classes, high and 
low, rich and poor ; and more particularly by young persons^ 
whom he had great delight in encouraging by well-placed 
commendation. He was humUe mjnded, singularly free from 
selfish considerations ; a warm patron of retiring merit, and 
ready supporter of every project which promised to benefit 
mankind. He was married in early liic to Miss Gimplin, 
daughter of John Qimplin, Esq. of Bristol, who survives 
him, by whom he had a numerous family, six of whom remain 
to chef ish the memory of his virtues and example. 

Many works besides those enumerated Mere published by' 
him ; amongst which may be mentioned his ** Tours through 
Parts of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, in the Years 1791 
and 1792 ; *^ and a small work entitled ** Josiahand Cyrus,* — 
two great objects of Divuie notice in the scheme of Revelation, 
the last production of bis pen. Upon the death of Dr. 
Majendie he was offered a translation to the see of Bangor 
by the Duke of Wellington, which he gratefully declined. 

Tlie clergy of Bristol, who had taken a lively interest in 
the progress of his illness, walked in procession at his funeral, 
with the mayor and corporation of Bristol. AH ranks of 
society were eager to pay a tribute of res|)cct to the memory 
of departed wortli. His remains are deposited in the burial 
ground of the cathedral, near the ruins of that residence 
which, but three years before, be was compelled to quit under 
circumstances of alarm and danger. 

The following extract is taken from a Bristol paper, which, 
after describing the funeral, proceeds to say, — 

** Thus ended the solemn and affecting ceremony of the 
interment of the late Bisho|) of Bristol, a prelate whose pious, 
firm, and consistent conduct was eminently calculated to 
adorn the station which he filled in the church for the space 
of seven years, ruling with all authority, yet with the utmost 
moderation, honestly and conscientiously employing his talents 
in firmly supporUng the interests of religion, and the church 
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establishment of these realms, not only by his literary labours^ 
but by his uncompromising firmness in the House of Peers, 
unawed by names, and uninfluenced by the popular politics of 
the present day ; a line of conduct that has not only called 
forth the respect and admiration even of many to whom 
he was opposed in political opinion, but will long remain in 
the grateful recollection of those who conscientiously enter- 
tain a veneration for the apostolical church of England, and 
a regard for pure and undefiled religion, as the best evidence 
of the soundness of hb 'judgment, and the integrity of his 
heart,-— iSfffip^ honor nomenque tuum laudesjue manebuni. 
Of such a one it is not too much to say, when meditating on 
the promises of the Gospel, to those who have sincerely 
endeavoured to serve God in their generation, * Verily he 
shall not lose his reward/ Or with the Apostle^ ' There is 
henceforth (doubtless) laid up for him a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give him at 
that day,' 2 Tim. iv. S.-^ Bequiescat in pace** 



We have been favoured with this memoir from the most 
authentic source. 
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No. XXL 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JOHNXEACH, 

MASTER or THB ROLLS. 

t 

The very eminent and learned person of whose life and 
judicial character we are about to give some account was, at 
the time of his deatbi one of the oldest judges on the bench, 
having preceded in his appointment most of his learned 
brethren. He belonged to the former generation of lawyers^ 
and was the more remarkable at the present period, when, we 
believe, the judges of the superior courts are younger men, 
as a body, than at any former time. He has occupied a dis- 
tinguished position in the legal history of the present century, 
and, had he chosen it, had the power of being known as a 
politician as well as a lawyer. Without further remark, we 
shall proceed to mention the particulars <^ his life which we 
have been able to collect. 

John Leach is to be added to the long and glorious roll of 
lawyers who have risen to the greatest eminence in their pro* 
fession by their own industry, talent, and honourable feelings 
qualities without which great success in the law is unattun- 
able. He was of humble^ although respectable, parentage 
and received little from his relations but a plain education. 
He was bom at the town of Bedford, in the year 1760^ where 
his father was a tradesman: he was one of several sons; and 
he, as well as his brothers, was intended to remain in that 
station in society. We have understood that one of his 
brothers (who was afterwards appointed his principai secre- 
tary, as Master of the Rolls,) was an enterprising man of 
business, having obtained a patent for making lace, which he 
brought to great perfection. 
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John Leach was educated at the Grammar School at Bed- 
ford, and placed in the office of Sir Robert Taylor, the 
eminent architect, to whose business he applied himself with 
great attention and perseverance.. His not continuing in this 
profession has been attributed to accident: it is said, that, 
being engaged as a poll-clerk at a contested election at his 
native town, he attracted the attention of Mr. Piggott (after* 
wards Sir Arthur Piggott), who was engaged as counseL He 
was so struck by young Leach's energy and acuteness, that 
he advised him to study the law. Thu is, however, one of 
those semi-dramatic incidents which are generally thrust into 
the biography of eminent men. We believe the fact to have 
been, that in the office of Sir Robert Taylor he met, as a 
co-pupil, the late Mr. Samuel Pepys Cockercll, and on that 
gentleman commencing business for himself he requested 
the assistance of his friend ; and it was owing mainly to 
Mr. CockerelPs recommendation and encouragement that 
Mr. Leach commenced the study of the law. Be this as it 
may, he entered himself at the Middle Temple on the 26th of 
January, 1785, and became the pupil of that eminent drafts- 
man and judge. Sir William Alexander, then in great practice * 
as a junior equity counseL 

In Hilary term, 1790, he was called to the bar by that 
society, and chose the home circuit and Surrey sessions. 
He did not immediately confine his practice to one court : 
the number of gentlemen who at tliat period confined them- 
selves exclusively to junior practice in the equity courts was 
very few ; and Mr. Leach, although probably disposed to 
make them his strong- hold, was not unwilling to fill up his 
spare time at circuit and sessions, as was then the almost 
constant practice of all junior barristers. He soon obtained 
considerable practice in these courts, and was distinguished 
for his neat, accurate, and forcible speeches, his pleasing and 
lucid statements of cases. Tlie first important matter in 
which he was retained as counsel was the Seaford election, 
both at the election, and on the subsequent petition against 
it ; being his first connection with that borough, which he 
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afterwards represented in Parliament. It is here also ob- 
servable, that Sir John Leach is another instance of a person 
being successful in his profession, although called to die bar 
after the usual period of life, he being thirty years of age 
before he obtained that degree. ^ 

In 1800 he thought it prudent to relinquish all common^ 
law business, and confine himself to equity practice; and 
although this important step did not at once meet full en- 
couragement, no very long period elapsed ere he became 
extensively employed. He was particularly celebrated for 
his able and correct pleadings in equity: they are, in fact, the 
foundation of many of the private MSS. collections of value 
now in tlie profession* Some of them, marked J* L., have 
been printed in the collection by Mr*' Van Heythusen, and 
they have long been valued and followed by the practising 
equity draftsmen of the present day* His capabilities as a 
lawyer were, however, by no means confined to his chamber^ 
In court he rose rapidly into eminence, combining very con- 
siderable learning with great fiowers of arranging and 
condensing facts* His speeches always enforced attention, 
being clear, precise, and nervous* He contended often pre- 
eminently, even with Sir Samuel Romilly, and was generally 
preferred to Sir Anthony Hart, to both of whom he was 
constantly opposed, more especially when he became King's 
Counsel* His temper was warm and irritable^ and he was 
frequently involved in personal altercation with tlie advocate 
to whom he was opposed* His talents as a speaker not only 
secured his employment in the equity courts, but gained 
him considerable business at the Cock-pit, more particu- 
larly on West India appeals* He was, moreover, distin- 
guished for his despatch and powers of disposing of his 
business* 

In politics, although he never took a very active part, he 
was a Whig, and was early introduced to the leaders of that 
party, — Mr* Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and others* 

In the year 1807 he took a more distinguished stand, both 
in his profession and before the public* He was one of the 
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many eminent lawyers who were introduced into Parliament 
by a rotten boroagb. He had ever since 1792 been more or 
less connected widi Seaford (now entombed in Schedule A of 
the Reform Act). In 1795 he had been elected Recorder; 
and having resided and purchased property in the place^ he 
had by degrees obtained suflBcient influence in the borough 
to return both its members in the general dec^onsin 1806 
and 18079 in opposition to Mr. Ellisy of Esher Park^ who 
had returned the members at the general elections of 1796 
and 1802. 

In the election in 1807 Mr. Leach was returned for that 
borough, together with Mr. G. Hibbert, and voted with the 
Whig administratipn. It was in Hilary term in this year, 
also^ that he obtained a patent of precedency, — a distinction 
which he well deserved, both by his talents and by the extent 
of his business. The usual compliment of being made a 
bencher of his society followed this promotion. In 1810 he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Lliws from the 
University of Oxford, on the installation of Lord Grenville 
as Chancellor. 

The arduous duties of a leading counsel in the Court of 
Chancery now devolved on Mr. Leach, which, however, he 
was fully qualified to perform ; but they probably prevented 
his taking a very active part in politics. He did not speak 
often in the House of Commons, although when he chose to 
address the House he spoke with effect, and was listened to 
with respect and attention. His most remarkable speeches 
were on the Duke of York's affair, on the motion of Colonel 
Wardle, in 1809, and on the bill for creating the Vice-Chan^ 
cellor^s Court. In the former, March la 1809, he defended 
the Duke, which so pleased his Royal Highness that he 
called on Mr. Leach the next day, begged his acquaintance, 
and introduced him to the then Prince of Wale^. This was 
the foundation of that confidence and intimacy which sub- 
sisted so long between the late King and the subject of this 
memoir* His speeches on the Vice-Chancellor's Court Bill 
were all in opposition to the plan. His great speech was oil 
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the 15lh of February, 1813 ; and probably at that period h« 
hardly thought that he should be the second Vice-Chan- 
cellor appointed under the measure which he so strenuously 
opposed. 

We have said that Mn Leach was never a very warm 
politicbn ; and with the fickleness to which lawyers are said 
to be more than usually prone^ he tliought proper, soon after 
his visits to Carlton House, to water in his adherence to the 
Whigs. In 1811 he spoke in favour of the Regency Bill^ 
and thought it advisable to print his speech; and from thb - 
time the favours of the court flowed in upon him« He was 
consulted by the Prince of Wales as to the propriety of 
issuing a commission to Italy respecting tlie conduct of the 
Princess of Wales; and in 1817 he succeeded Sir Thomas 
Plumer as Vice-Chancellor, and was knighted. 

On his acceptance of the office of Vice-Qiancdlor, Sir 
John Leach took the Chiltcni Hundreds, and, we believe^ 
parted with his interest in the borough of Seafbrd on the 
usual terms. His appointment was on the whole considered 
a proper one, and gave satisfaction to the profession; and no 
better proof of this can be given, than tliat Mr. Bell from 
that time confined himself to the Vice-Cbancellor^s Court. 
In May, 1827, he succeeded Sir John Copley as Master of 
the* Rolls, on his acceptance of the Great Seal. In 1829* 
Sir John Leach ngrccd to change the hours of the sitting of 
his courts which he appointed for tlie mornings instead of the 
evenings, as theretofore; and on tliis new morning court be» 
ing established, Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Pemberton selected 
his court as tlieir favourite field of practice. Sir John Leach 
held the office of Master of the Rolls until his death, which 
happened at Edinburgh, on September 16th, 1834^ on his 
road to visit the Duchess of Sutherland. He was about 7# 
years of age. 

Eminent as he was, it is said tliat he re|>eatedly declined 
other honours. In -1810 he was offered the Solidtor-Ge- 
neralshipi without a seat in parliament; and, much mora 
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recently^ the Deputy Speakership * of the House of Lords, 
without a peerage, both of which he declined. It is said, 
also^ that the Great Seal was^ at one period within his grasp ; 
but we know not when this could have occurred. Of late 
years we believe that if he had a wish it was for a peerage^—* 
a feeling, however, which was not gratified. 

Sir John Leach will long be remembered as a judge. 
His capacities for his office were very great. His most re- 
markable qualities were his power of seizing on the important 
points in every case that came before him, and in his being 
able to deliver his opinion on them immediately, in a manner 
the most clear and precise. It is the misfortune of men who 
possess this talent that they are also generally distinguished 
by a quick and hasty temper. Indeed, the one almost seems 
to imply the otlier ; and when a man b flattered for having 
a quick and clear conception he should consider it as a warn- 
ing to put him on his guard against the sallies of his temper. 
Sir John Leach saw a point clearly and strongly as well as 
rapidly, and he was irritated if another person could not at 
once be made to see it too. It sometimes, however, happened 
that he saw not all the- bearings of it at the same moment, 
and, therefore, was liable to give a general judgment on 
merely particular, and sometimes even insufficient, grounds. 
His decisions were not those that left either party simply con- 
tent with them. Tliey were so clear as to convince a man 
in spite of his interests, or they were so doubtful, from the 
cause already mentioned, that they were instantly appealed 
against. A more quiet and cautious judge, with the undoubted 
ability and talent of Sir John Leach, would have had fewer 
of his decisions appealed from; but then, when he was right, 
he would have given less complete and unanswerable reasons 
for the opinions he adopted. There can be little doubt^ that the 
unfortunate state of Sir John Leach's health, working upon an 

* Il« did» however* take upon lumself the labourt of thii office for a short 
period ; In which time the Ute Chenccllor, then pleading at the bar of the 
Houie« la tald to hare given him lome annoyance by hit form of addrtiti — 
** May It please your Lordsbipt mndjfmr IUnnu\** 
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excitable temperament^ soQietimes led him to lake hasty and 
one-sided\iew8 of the cases brought belbre him, and to cling 
to his first impressions with the most determined resolatioo. 
This was his misfortune^ while the merit of talent and the 
greater praise of learned industry may be set off against it; 
and, however the circumstance of his health mij^t sometimes 
affect his temper, the praise not merely c( impartiality but of 
an earnest desire to do complete and equal justice most un- 
doubtedly belonged to him. 

Although his long practice^ and a life spent in the duties 
of his profession, had stored him abundantly with the decisions 
of former judges, yet legal learning was not his roost eminent 
quality. He chose frequently, however, to rely on his owm 
opinion rather than on that of those who preceded him : ho 
very often disregarded the cases cited in argument, and de- 
cided on his own judgment. He almost always paid attention 
to his own reported decisions, in some cases ev^ where thcj 
had been disapproved of by other judges. His powers of 
disposing of bis business were such as few men possess. Of 
him it is to be recorded, as it was of Sir Tiiomas Mor^ that 
he left no cause remaining unheard *, but on calling for the 
next cause was informed that he had disposed of them alL 
His manner to counsel rendered him frequently unpopular 

* The wcU knowD lioci oa Sir Thomas Mora an no doubt laniltar to mm 

*• WhcD Mora ioiBe ycsn had Chancellor becl^ 
Ko mora fuiu did ramaia ) 
The nxna will never mora be tecB^ 
Till Mora be thera again." 

The practical denial given to this assertion bj Sir John Leach faaa been Umm 
▼enified:— ^ 

** A judge sat at the judgment scalt 

A goodly judge washes "^ 

He said unto the Rcgistrari 

* Now call a cause to me.* 
« Thera Is no causey* said Regiitrar, 

And loud laugb*d he with glee i 
* A cunning Leach hath decpatch*d them ally 

I can call no cause to tbcei'*** . • - - • — ' ' - 
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with the bar. He had great excuse io the diseases with 
which he was afflicted ; but the agony which they occasioned 
him, increasing tne natural irritability of his temper, betrayed 
him in the early part of his judicial life into altercationi 
hardly becoming the Bench* He seemed, perhaps uncoa* 
sciously, to take and give way to likings and dislikings in 
his intercourse with counsel, which rendered the task of ad*' 
dressing him frequently an unpleasant one. It is only justice 
to say, however, that this manner was greatly softened, if not 
entirely altered, in his latter years, particularly since he ac- 
cepted his last office. At the same time it is right to mention, 
that to so high a pitch did the feeling of the bar on the subject 
come, that atone period, when Vice-Chancellor,he was waited 
on by some of the most distinguished counsel of his Court, who 
formally remonstrated with him on his manner, an interview 
which was not without effect on him. But while we notice 
these comparatively trifling faults, let^ us remember that his. 
great powers as a judge were fully valued, both by the pro* 
fession and by the public ; that most able men preferred hil 
Court, and that his judgments were highly esteemed and 
sought after* 

Sir John Leach was by no means satisfied with distinction 
as a lawyer. Political honours he had never much coveted; 
but he was always desirous of mixing with the great and 
noble. He was on terms of intimacy with many distinguished 
persons, and both received the visits and accepted the invit* 
ations of a long list of royal and noble personages. His 
tastes were fastidious — at least we must say so when we re- 
cord the fact, that but few lawyers were invited to his enter- 
tainments, except on some marked occasion, as on hii 
elevation to the office of Vice-Chancellor and Master of the 
Rolls, when some formal dinners were given to all the prac- 
tising barristers of his Court. Fashionable society was his 
chief liking^ and here he was desirous of shining rather as a 
fine gentleman than as a judge. He established several aris- 
tocratic retreats around London; and at these-— at Cassio- 
bury and at Osterley Park— -he frec|uently passed his time 
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from tbe Saturdaj till the Monday, although even here the 
lawyer peqied out in the shape of a bag of papersi whidi 
usually accompanied him* He was neat and precise in his 
dresSf and in private courteous in his manners* Me was ab- 
stemious in diet: if his cellar were well stocked, and hb adsine 
in the best taste^ it was to please his guests and not himself; 
if he were a frequenter of the feasts of others^ it was to par* 
take the sodety, not the dainUes, of his hosts; as his own 
home-made bread and linseed tea generally accompanied him 
on these latter occasions. He was a man of active habits^ 
and fond of exerdsct particularly on horsebadc When the 
sittings of the Rolls Court were in the evening^ he did not 
allow this circumstance to interfere with his fondness for 
gaiety. In spite of the fatigue of his judicial duties he 
dressed again for the parties of the night, and an hour after 
he had presided in his Court might be seen talking over the 
nothings of the day in the crowded saloons of fashionable life. 
These frequently he did not quit until an early hour in the 
morning; but lie never allowed bis pleasures to interfere with 
his public duties, as few judges were so punctual in Court as 
he. These habits of life, however, probably injured his con- 
stitution; he was afHicted with two dreadful diseases, having 
been twice operated on for stone, and more recently had his 
eyes couched in consequence of cataract. These operations 
he underwent with great fortitude, and returned to the dis-' 
charge of his duties in a very short space of time after all of 
them. He was fond of music, in which he bad some taste, 
and latterly generally spent hts long vacations abroad. His 
private life was distinguished by great amenity and inoffim- 
siveness. 



With the estception of a paragraph, with which we have 
been favoured by a learned friend, the foregoing memoir has 
been derived from ** The Legal Observer.** The sutgoined 
judicial character of Sir John Leach is from ** Tlie Law 
Magazine:**—- 

VOL. SIX. T 
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^ If the kte Master of the Rolls cannot be ranked among 
the most distinguished ornaments of the equity bench', it 
must be acknowledged, even by those who may be least dis- 
posed to admit that his legal or genetal attainments were of 
the highest order, that he discharged the duties of the judi- 
cial oflBce with great abOity and efficiency. In the power of de- 
spatching general business, perhaps no judge ever surpassed or 
equalled him ; and when it is considered in how large a pro- 
portion of cases which a judge u called upon to decide^ the 
application of legal or equitable principles is free from diffi- 
culty, the faculty of rapidly disentangling whatever may be 
complex in the pleadings and facts, and of promptly deciding 
upon the merits of a case, is one of which the importance can 
scarcely be too highly estimated. His attention seemed 
never tor a moment to be diverted from the case before the 
court ; and when the duties of counsel were discharged, 
he would for the most part proceed immediately to the 
delivery of his judgment. Where he entered at large into 
the details of a case, he would arrange the leading Tacts in 
the most lucid order, and comment upon all that was materia! 
to the issue with a perspicacity which left nothing unsifted, 
and an acuteness which no ingenuity of counsel could 
elude^ Even when of late years he seemed sometimes to 
yield to the influence of bodily infirmity, and indulged in an 
occasional slumber upon the liench, hu nods were, like 
Homer's, such as might well be conceded to energies which 
were in general so thoroughly awake, and, by a singular feli- 
city, — perhaps by an idiosyncrasy* in his method of slumber 
which we must leave physiologists to explain, — nothing 
seemed to have escaped him when the duty of deciding the 
case devolved upon him. 

^ To record of a judge who has presided in courts of 

* Sr John Lesch't prcdccenor. Sir Thomas Flumnr, when at dif bar^ vtcd to 
mainiaiii thai men generally poMcsied the power of compreMUig their ileep, and 
thaty at an/ rate, ht himaelfpoewMcd that facuhj, to that if buiineei did not per. 
mit him to take roofc than four liours* klccp^ he could, by an act of ToUtion, take aa 
much refreshment in those four hours as in liis ordinary six or sefen. Anollier 
liroblem for physiolefisti. 
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equity ihat he was an uncompromising foe to every spedes 
of fraud and unGur dealing in partiei^ and of every form of 
professional malpractice in the conduct of a cause^ caa 
scarcely be deemed matter of pan^grric : but there are diver- 
sities and peculiarities of manner in which even a common 
duty may be performed ; and no one can have heard Sir 
John Leach administer chastisement in a case calling for jiK 
dicial animadversion, without being impressed with the coo* 
viction that he not only did his duty in that respect, but did 
it toio corde ; that he was not only on enlightened lawyer, 
but a thoroughly honest roan. When the facts developed in 
a case called ibr such animadversion, no wrongdoer ever 
escaped unstigmatised; and it was sometimes curious to ob- 
serve the indications which gave notice of an approaching 
outpouring of judicial indignation. The body of the judge 
half averted from the counsel whose duty it was to struggle^ 
as he best might, with a desperate case, — the countenance 
always florid, but mantling with a ' purple grace* under tlie 
influence of virtuous wrath and scarce-suppressed impatience 
— the eye small but not inexpressive, kindling into fire under • 
the like stimulus of excited feelings, — these were sure pre* 
sages of the coming storm* And when expression was at 
length given to the indignant feelings of the judge, his 
style, always clear and fluent, frequently became impressed 
with a character of energy and fervour almost amounting to 
eloquence. 

** Tlie remarks which we have hitherto made u|X>n the 
judicial character of the late Master of the Rolls apply rather 
to ordinary cases, where there is no difficulty in the applica- 
tion of principles, than to those which, by reason of the 
doubtful or diflicult points of law involved in them, more 
properly called forth the powers of an equity lawyer. To 
his decisions in cases of the latter description the profession 
has not generally been disposed to pay as large a measure of 
respect and approbation as it has conceded to some of his 
contemporaries. His legal learning was considerable^ but not 
profound. His mind was stored with principles, and he was 
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ready, not unfrequently too ready, in the application of them. 
Once impressed with a particular view of the legal bearings 
of a ca$e, or with the opinion that the whole case was go- 
verned and covered by a particular principle^ he was impatient 
of arguments that might be urged against his impressions, and 
little disposed to respect or listen to authorities that might 
contradict them. This was hb great judicial delect — a dc* 
feet which grew with the increasing authority which time 
gives to a judge's opinions, and which of late years, and 
especially since he presided at the Rolls, was fostered and 
confirmed by the inmost passive submission of the leaders of 
the Bar. To this cause must be mainly attributed the great 
number of appeals which have been brought, and, in many 
cases successfully brought, against his decisions. The style 
of his judgments was neat, and his sentences were generally 
so well turned (we allude to judgments orally delivered, and 
he rarely committed his judgments, before delivery, to writ- 
ing,) that they might, we should imagine, but for some occa- 
sional exuberance of diction, have borne the test of immediate 
transmission to the press. During the earlier period of his 
judicial career, be sometimes, but not often, went into an 
elaborate examination of the authorities; but of late years he 
seemed desirous of compressing his judgments into a form of 
the closest possible condensation. Hence they are often cha- 
racterised by oracular brevity : but they possess nothing in 
common with the obscurity of ancient oracles ; for they are 
always lucid; often give results deducible from the authorities 
with admirable precision; and are seldom chargeable with a 
defect which too often diminishes the value of the judgments 
of a far more profound lawyer. Lord Eldon, namely, that of 
leaving the point with which the Court has to grapple in 
abeyance. 

*< His mode of delivering his judgments, and of speaking 
generall}', was peculiar. His voice was clear and strong, but 
most unmusical ; indeed, uiK>n an ear cognisant of music, it 
had air the eflect produced by a person singing out of tune, 
or by instruments playing the same air in different keys. His 
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enunciation was singularly precise^ and it appeared to be 
finical and affected ; but we believe that he had at an early 
period of bis public career formed a style of speakings which, 
though not felicitous, and apparently extremely artificial, had 
become natural to hinu He who thinks clearly will seldom 
fail to make his meaning intelligible to his hearers; but the 
mode in which this end is to be accomplished may be diver- 
sified by all'the gradations between the extremes of slovenli- 
ness and precbion* Sir John Leach*s mind, as develo(fed in 
his public speaking, whether at the Bar, in the House of 
Commons, or on tlie Bench, was never in dishabille t or rather 
it was always, like Ackermann*s patterns of people dressed for 
balls and parties, in its most fashionable attire. 

<* We must not omit to notice a branch of the judicial 
duties in which Sir John Leach*s skill was unrivalled; we 
allude to the dictation of minutes of decrees. He was con- 
scious of his great skill in the performance of tliis duty — a 
minute but extremely important one — and so fastidious was 
he in the choice of the expressions which he directed to be 
employed for that purpose, tliat be would again and again 
alter the original form of the minutes dictated by him, each 
new suggestion adding something to the accuracy and preci- 
sion of the last; a species of hypercriticLsm upon his own per- 
formances which was not a little embarrassing to counsel, who 
had no sooner written the minutes in one form than a revised 
edition was presented them in another. And often, after the 
whole appeared to be concluded, a dropping fire would be 
recommenced from the Bench, a single word, perhaps, being 
here and there substituted — always with some improvement 
— for the word originally suggested. The masterly manner, 
also, in which he disposed of cases of account has often been 
the subject of eulogy at the Ban The early discipline whidi 
he had undergone in a house of commerce probably gave him 
peculiar aptitude for dealing with cases of tliis description, 
and he evidently took great delight in grappling with them. 

Quo lemcl est imbiita rcceni tervftbit cdonm 
Tcitodia. 

T S 
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^ We have already touched incidentally upon Sir John 
LeacVs demeanour to the Bar, and, if we respected or deemed 
it right to act upon the maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum^ we 
should say no more upon that subject. But we hold tliat 
maxim to be a foolish and mischievous one : more especially 
if applied to men who have filled public stations. It is foolish^ 
and has some tendency to mischief even as applied to private 
persons; for the fear of a posthumous bad reputation may 
have some influence or operate as some check upon the con- 
duct of private men, and such influence or check would be 
removed if the maxim were to prevail; but it is more espe- 
cially mischievous if applied to public men, whose character 
is public property, and ought at all times to be subjected to 
the most unfettered animadversion. And happy is that pub- 
lic man who can bear and profit by wholesome animadversion 
on his conduct ere it is too late; and who, instead of earning 
the lasting censure of posterity by cleaving to sycophants and 
parasites, seeks his friends among those who, while they dis- 
tinguish and applaud what is estimable in his character, are 
too honest and independent to flatter and pander to his faults. 

** During some years which succeeded the appointment of 
Sir John Leach to the ofiice of Vice-Chancellor, there were 
frequent and violent collisions between his Honour and tlie 
leading members of the Bar. Among those who at that time 
most energetically asserted the independence of the Bar, and 
protested against what was deemed the intemperate and 
dictatorial demeanour of the Judge, the late Mr. Heald was 
particularly distinguished ; and so strong was the feeling of 
the Bar upon the subject, that a deputation of its members, 
headed by tlie most distinguished counsel, waited upon his 
Honour, and formally remonstrated with him upon his de- 
portment towards the profession. Of late years the submis- 
sion of the Bar precluded a repetition of the scenes which 
had occurred during the earlier part of his judicial career; 
but the asperities of the Judge were far from being mitigated 
in proportion to the absence of a spirit of resistance.' There 
waS| upon the wholes however^ an equitable equality in the 
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dispensation of those asperities; one or two individuals mighty 
perhaps, experience the Judge's want of courtesy m a more 
marked manner than others, but, in general, the discipline to 
which the whole Bar was subjected was impartially j&dmi- 
nistered, and it might have been said <)f his Honour, as of 
anotlier distinguished personage^ that he had / no predjleo- 
tions.' ,f 

'* In a late apjieal before the Chancellor, one of the counsel^ 
by way pf illustrating the treatment which he had received 
in the Court below, alluded to tlie manner in which justice 
was said to be administered in anotlier court beUmf and cited 
the passage in Virgil — 

< -^-. Imbc Rhadamantliut hab«t durimim icgna, 
CtatigalqiM auditqutb* 

*' Tlie illustration was made in no unfriendly spirit; on the 
contrary, it came from a quarter where it could have been 
made only with the most perfect urbanity and good humour; 
but truth may well be uttered in jest, and may, moreover, be 
well enforced by a little pleasantry ; and so far was the illus* 
tration from being overcharged, that we believe, in tlie case in 
question, the chastisement had been administered without being 
coupled with the proceeding (the auditque) which accompanied 
or followed it in the court described by the poet. Respect to 
judges is a tribute so generally and cheerfully paid by the 
Bar, and any anomalous case of petulance or indecorum is so 
certahily followed by instant rebuke and repression, that the 
danger is always on the side of obsequiousness and undue 
submission. The duty of asserting the independence of the 
Bar rests in a great degree with its leading members; and if 
the Judge degenerates into the schoolmaster, it may well be- 
come the ^ sixth-form * scholars in silk to consider, whether 
they are not too big to undergo the discipline,—- 

Such M Lycurgui tauglit, when, at Um tlirin* 
Of llw Oithyao goddcwp lie tadt flog 
Tlic little S|»airun% — such m era cfaMtitcd 
Our Milton when at collegt. 

T 4 
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The members of the Bar are * men, high-minded men;' they 
emphatically * know their rights,* and, < knowing' them, th^ 
should be as true to themselves as to their clients, and * dare 
maintun' thenu ' 

** In conclusion, we must obserre that the remarks we have 
just felt it our duty to make apply solely to the judicial 
character of the hite Master of the Rolls; for in private life 
his amenity and gentleness of manner were as remarkable as 
were the acerbity and want of temper which he too frequently 
exhibited on the Bench." 
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No. XXIL 
FRANCIS douce; Esfi. F.A.& 

AND A MEMBER OF THE 60CIETT OF ANTIQUARIES OF NOB* 

manot; and of the academy of SOENCES, XT& AT 

CAEN. ' 

The subject of this memoir was long distinguished for hb 
great erudition in English antiquities, for his intimate ao- 
quaintance with the archieology of literature and the arti, for 
his extensive and valuable collections, and for the liberality 
and urbanity with which he ever communicated from his stores 
of knowledge to other enquirers in the same pursuits. By 
his interesting ** Illustrations of Shakspeare and his Times" 
hb name was yet more widely honoured, for it is one of the 
few antiquarian works which have been at once recondite and 
popular. 

Mn Douce was descended from a respectable family in 
Hampshire. Sir Francis Douce was sheriff of that county in 
the fourth year of the reign of Charles IL One of Mr. 
Douce's ancestors. Dr. Douce, was an eccentric but highly 
popular physician, who made a very large fortune by his 
practice. There are one or two engraved portraits of him. 
He was a very vain man, very athletic, and addicted to cock- 
fighting and riding the great horse. He was in habits of in- 
timacy with Major Foubert, riding»master to George II. 
A very curious tomb, in imitation of the mausoleum of Quin- 
tus Metelltts, was erected by him in a churchyard m Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Douce's father was in the Six Clerks' 0£Bce. Mr. 
Douce was not accustomed to speak of him with affection: 
he used to say, << My grandfather was a domestic deqx)!, and 
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^rrannised over my fiither, who thought proper to retaliate 
upon ine.^ Of his kind and excellent mother he always 
spoke with emotion, and said he owed every thing to her fond 
and indulgent care. His taste for books and for antiquities, 
and his passion for music, were manifested at a very early 
age: his motlier encouraged him in his studies, but his father 
repressed him ; and when he was indulging his fondness for 
music would cry out, ^ Don*t let the boy spoil the piano* ** 

Mr. Douce was first placed at a school at Richmond, with 
a master of the name of Lawton, who wrote an indiflerent 
book about Egypt Lawton was succeeded in his school by 
Gibbons, a canon of St. Paul's Cathedral. At thb school he 
became proficient in Latin, and had made some progress in 
Greek, when he was suddenly removed, much against his in- 
clination, and was placed at a French academy, kept by a 
pompous and ignorant life-guardsman, with a view to .l^is 
learning merchants' accounts, which were his aversion ; and 
he made no other acquirement there tlian a little French; 
the second master, a Scotchman, knowing less Latin than 
himself and no Greek. At this school he actually taught 
the usher, whom be afterwards met in life as a doctor of 
divinity, Latin I 

Mr. Douce held for some time a situation under hb fiither 
m the Six Clerks' Office ; but, not being able to reconcile 
himself to the routine of the oflSce, he left it in disgust. He 
had some time before quitted his paternal roo( and had 
taken chambers in Gray's Inn, where he resided until, his 
marriage in 1799. Tliis event did not increase his happi- 
ness, though on his part it was a match of affection : some 
peculiarities of dis|>osition in the partner of his choice occa- 
sionally embittered his life ; and tliere were circumstances 
connected witli his union which had a baneful influence upon 
hb peace even to the close of hb life. 

Upon his marriage he purchased a house in Gower Street; 
and, tliough his means were slender, he was enabled, by 
economy, to live in a genteel style, and to indulge hb love, for 
books, prints, and coins. Mr. Douce was for some time one 
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of the Cttimtort of the British Museum, as keeper of the ma- 
nuscripts ; but his independent spirit could not brook the in- 
terference of one of the trustees, who was but ill calculated 
to judge of his peculiar fitness ibr the oflSce he had undei^ 
taken, and he resigned his situation. The progress of the 
war, and the consequent increase of taxation, pressed heavily 
upon all men of limited income ; and Mr. Douce in a fit of 
irritatbn dbposed of his bouse in Gower Street, a measure 
which he long repented, for it was some time before he was 
again settled in a suitable habitation ; and removal with hb 
accumulated treasures was a bitter infliction. He at length 
found a house in Charlotte Street, Portland Place^ which 
suited him; and here he resided for some years, until the alter- 
ations in the neighbourhood made his position one of lets 
quiet than it had hitherto been, and he then removed to 
Kensington Square, and ultimately to Gower Street again. 

His father died in 1799, and he had the grief to lose his 
dear and affectionate mother at the close oFtlie same year. ' 

One of Mn Douce*s earliest literary friends was Mr. John 
Baynes, who died at the premature age of 30, in 1787, whom 
he always mentioned with deep regret ; and among others of 
this class, with whom he kept up a friendly intercourse, were 
the Rev. Mr. Southgate, one of the librarians of' the British 
Museum ; Dr. Farmer, Mr. Cracherode, Mr. Strutt, whom 
he greatly assisted in his curious publications, Sir John Ha#- 
kins, the Rev. Richard Hole^ Mr. Charles and Mr. Jolm 
Towneley, Mr. Lumisden, Mr. Barry the painter, Mr. 
Craven Ord, and Mr. Brand. To the last*named he was 
exceedingly attached, and their studies being in the same 
direction cemented this union. With that truly amiable and 
excellent man, Mr. Bindley, Mr. Douce lived in habits of 
intimate friendship ; and used to pass one evening in the week 
with him for many years. He was also in correspondence 
with most of the distinguished literary men of his time^ 
among whom he always mentioned with pleasing recollections 
Dr. Beddoes, Dr. Willan, and Mr. Cooper Walker, of St 
Valeri. With George Steevens he was for some years inti* 
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matei but that eccentric genius ceased to visit him soon after 
his marriage^ for it was one of his peculiarities to cut all his 
acquaintance when they became Benedicts. Upon his first 
meeting with Mr. Douce, ** the puck of commentators'' led 
the conversation to the subject of Shakspeare^ and told Mr. 
Douce that he was projecting a new edition, saying, *< I doubt 
not you have some observations you can give me^ for I lay 
every one under contribution." Mr. Douce acknowledged 
that he had made some remarks on his favourite author, but 
modestly added they were not worth Mr. Steevens's notice. 
At length, however, he consented to communicate them, and 
Steevens called on him the next morning, and received them 
. from him. From this period for three or four years he paid 
Mr. Douce a visit every morning, at his chambers, at nine 
o'clock, staying till ten. Mr. Douce was used to speak of his 
intercourse with Steevens with great pleasure ; he was de- 
lighted with his gentlemanly manners, his wit, and command 
of language, which gave great zest to hb conversation. With 
another commentator on Shakspeare, the eccentric and unfor* 
tunate Ritson, Mr. Douce was also upon intimate terms, and 
was one of the very few persons visited by him. 
. Mr. Douce to the last lived in habits of friendly inter- 
course with Mr. Malone, Mr. Park, Mr. Weston, Mr. George 
Ellis, Mr. D'Israeli, Mr. Sidney Hawkins, Mr. Wilbraham, 
Dr. Dibdin, Mr. Hamper, Mn Dagley, and many other dis- 
tinguished persons of literary habits. His collections, and 
his richly-stored mind, were opened to all who cultivated the 
study of antiquities, with a liberality never exceeded, and 
rarely equalled, and no one ever applied to him for assistance 
in vain. With the distinguished Orientalists, Sir George 
Staunton and Sir William Ouseley, Mr. Douce was in con- 
stant habits of intercourse; and with a host of younger 
literary friends, among whom may be mentioned Sir Henry 
Ellis, Sir Francis Palgrave, Mr. Utterson, Mr. Markland, 
Mr. Ottley, Sir Frederick Madden, Mr. Gage, Mr. Singer, 
Mr. Payne Collier, and, in short, all who cultivated the study 
of antiqui^, either in literature or in art He was also in 
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correspondenee with seTeral distingubhed foreign antiquarieii 
among whom it may be saiBcient to mention his old friend 
the Abb£ de k Rue, Monsieur Raynouard, Monsieur MtHan, 
and the Ahhi Tersan. 

Mr. Douce's love of art had induced him to cultivate the 
acquaintance of artists of eminence, to whom hb collections^ 
and hb richly-stored mind, were alike open upon all occasions; 
the veteran Stothard would often saj, that he had greatly 
benefited by them upon many occasions. Thb led to that 
intimate intercourse with Mr. Nollekens which had so 
much influence upon the latter part of hb life; but which, 
though it increased his fortune, can be scarcely said to have 
essentially increased his happiness. As much mbrepre- 
sentation has gone forth to the world upon thb subject, the 
following account of the circumstances attendant upon it may 
not be here misplaced : — Mr. Nollekens had solicited Mr. 
Douce to be one of his executors, to which he demurred, 
conscious of the trouble attendant upon the office; but being 
assured by Mr. Nollekens that it was his intention to relieve 
him from the onerous part of the charge, by joining others 
with him, to be named by himself, he at length consented 
upon these conditions, and suggested the names of Sir Wil« 
liam Beechey, die Royal Academician, and Mr. Smith, the 
Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, who were con* 
sequently appointed. To these co-executors Mr. Nollekens 
had only left a legacy of 100/. each for tlieir trouble, and it 
was with difficulty that he was prevailed upon by Mr. Douce 
to increase it to double the sum. Mr. Douce, when he 
accepted the office of executor to Mr. Nollekens, knew 
nothing further of the contents of his will than that he 
was to have a legacy of 500/. Upon Mr. Nollekens' death, 
when the will was read, considerable disappointment .was 
manife.<;ted, and a Chancery suit was instituted, which 
served no other purpose than to vex and harass the re* 
siduary legatees. Mr. Douce*s health at this time gave way, 
nnd it may be doubtful whether his mind ever recovered 
its tone; for the vexations of a protracted suit, and the un- 
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founded aspersions upon his character and conduct on this 
occasion, acting upon a temperament extremely irritable^ and 
one so sensitively alive to the nicest sense of honourable con*, 
duct, and whose course through life had been unimpeached 
and unimpeachable^ induced a state of mind, which to his 
friends was sometimes truly alarming. To one whose habits 
were so entirely fixed, an increase of means upon such con- 
ditions was hardly desirable; it afforded him, it is truc^ 
fiicilities of indulging in the enrichment of hb collections, 
and, what was more grateful to his feeling heart, tlie power of 
doing good : there are many living witnesses that this power 
was not bestowed in vain. 

For one who lived so entirely a literary life, Mr. Donee's 
published works may seem but very few and slender. The 
one of greatest value and importance was that to which we 
have already adverted, viz. '^ Illustrations of Shakspeare and 
his Times,** a production which, though it was seized upon 
at the time of its publication as the vehicle for a vituperative 
attack upon the votaries of the black letter, has since re- 
ceived the meed of universal applause. About forty years ago 
Mr. Douce wrote ** A Dissertation upon the Series of beau- 
tiful Designs known by the Name of the Dance of Death," 
which appeared in illustration of the republication by Mr. 
Edwards, of Pall Mall, of Hollar's etchings. This dis- 
sertation, much improved and enlarged, and containing a 
great deal of curious information on the subject of early en- 
graving was republished in 1833, by Mr. Pickering, with a 
set of fac-similes of Hollar's etchings, ^ executed," as Mr. 
Douce observes, ** with consummate skill and fideli^, by 
Messrs. Bonner and Byfield, two of our best artists in the 
line of wood engraving." ^ It must not be supposed," 
adds Mr. Douce, ** tliat the rqiublication of this singular 
work is intended to excite the lugubrious sensations of sanc- 
tified devotees, or of terrified sinners ; for, awful and im- 
pressive as must ever be the contemplation of our mortality 
in the mind of the philosopher and practiser of true religion, 
the mere sight of a skeleton cannot, as to them, excite any 
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alarming sensafion whatever. It U chiefly addressed to the' 
ardent admirers of ancient art and pictorial invention ; but» 
nevertheless, with a hope that it may excite a portion of that 
general attention to the labours of past ages» which reflects 
so much credit on the times in which we live." One of the 
principal objects of this learned dissertation is to prove that 
Holbein is not entitled to be considered as the author of the 
original designs. 

Some interesting papers in the Arclncologia, and many 
communications to the *^ Gentleman's Mflgazine^** (of which 
publication, like Mr. Gough and other eminent antiquaries, 
Mr. Douce was a frequent cori*espondent,} are nearly all that 
we can further particularise as proceeding from Mr. Douce's 
pen; but if all that Mr. Douce has contributed to the illus- 
tration of literature and art, througli the medium of others, 
was fairly before the world, a more just estimate of the rich 
stores of antiquarian knowledge with which his mind was 
fraught might be formed. 

It is to be regretted that the disgust he conceived at the 
wanton and unmerited attack made upon his first publication 
should have influenced him to publish no more, and it is still 
more to be lamented that it should have Ie<l to the sealing up 
of his literary remains until the close of the present century. 
His collections and common-place books upon the subject of 
the history of arts, manners, customs, superstitions, fictions, 
popular sports, and games of ancient times, will afibrd a rich 
mine to the antiquaries of a future age. His reading was im- 
mense: he lived in his library; and as he read systematically 
and with the pen in his hand, it may be imagined that in the 
course of a long life his MS. collections would be extensive 
and valuable. It is true that he was easy of access and most 
kindly communicative of his knowledge; and there are few 
of his contempomries devoted to the study of antiquities and 
ancient philology who have not profited by his experience^ his 
suggestions, and his advice. 

In manners Mr. Douce was a perfect gentleman of the old 
school ; a little reserved on first acquaintance; but when that 
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was passed, easy, affable* and kind, and no one could be more 
alive to the common courtesies of life which make, intercourse 
agreeable. He was passionately fond of music, and was well 
acquainted with the works of Handel, Correlli, and the great 
composers of the last century. He had also in early life 
been a toxophilite and an angler, and retained to the last a 
love of the latter sport, which he sometimes practised in his 
annual visits to the country, which also afforded him facilities 
for the study of entomology, in which he took much pleasure. 
' He was, however, so wedded to his home, that his excur- 
sions were never of long duration. His temperament was 
constitutionally irritable, and there were some subjects which 
when touched upon excited him extremely. He had been 
naturally of an unsuspicious temper; but, as he expressed it, 
^ had been the victim of mystery, concealment, and guile, 
where he could least have looked for it:*' this tended to make 
him in later years suspicious of the motives of mankind; but 
his constant and unvariable attachment to those whom he had 
once admitted into the circle of his friends makes it sur- 
prising that any one could ever have characterised him as 
capricious in his friendships. His health through life had 
been good, with the exception of one severe and protracted 
indisposition while at Kensington, in 1824, and this was in- 
duced by circumstances acting on his highly sensitive mind, 
and was probably more mental than bodily. He was unfor- 
tunately adverse to medical advice, though not to medical men, 
many of whom he numbered among his friends. His last ill- 
ness was short but severe, and from his impatience under 
medical discipline he hardly gave himself a chance of recovery. 
He expired on Sunday, March the dOth, 1834, in the 77Ui 
year of his age. 

Tlie idle re|K>rts which have circulated respecting Mr. 
Douce's testamentary disposition of his property make it 
desirable that an authentic' copy of his will should be ap- 
pended to this memoir. The noble bequest of his very 
curious and valuable library, his prints, drawings, medals, 
and coins to the Bodleian Library, will be duly appreciated. 
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*The reception he met with from Dr. Bandinelt when on a . 
visit there with hb friend Mr. DTsraeli in 1830, led to this 
bequest His will was made immediately after tliat event. 
His very curious museum, illustrative of the arts and manners 
of the middle ages, he bequeathed to Dr« Meyrick, to whose 
beautiful mansion of Goodrich Court he had also paid a visit 
not long before in company with his friend Mr. Girlisle. 
The gentlemen to whom he left tlie residue of his property t 

were old and tried friends. The Rev. Mr. Goddard, to whom 
he was warmly attached, had been known to him from his 
youth, and Mr. Singer had lived in habits of intimate friend* * 

ship with him for upwards of twenty years. Mr. Walker, his 
executor, was the son of one of Mr. Douc^s oldest friends, 
•» a friend of fifty years* sunding, whose death he deplored, 
and transferred his friendship to his son. 

Copy ^ the WUL 

'' Tills is the last will and testament of Francis Douce^ of 
Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. I give to Sir Anthony 
Girlisle two hundred pounds, requesting him either to sever 
my head or extract the heart from my body, so as to prevent 
any possibility of the return of vitality. I give to the Re- 
verend Edward Goddard of Pagbam and Eartham, and to 
William Weller Singer, Secretary to the Travellers* Qub^ 
five hundred pounds each, to be iiaid them immediately. I 
give to the Reverend Tliomas Frognal Dibdin five hundred 
pounds. I give to Francis Palgrave five hundred pounds. 
I give to my nephew Thomas Augustus Douce two thousand 
pounds. I giire to my nephew William Douce one thousand 
pounds. I give to my nephew Henry Douce of Bath one 
thousand pounds. I give my ground rents in Grafton and 
Hertford Street, or elsewhere, to Lawrence Walker, Esq. of 
Argyle Street I give to James Christie, Esq., of King^s 
Street, St James's, one hundred pounds. I give to Mr. Dag>» 
ley of Earl's Court, Brompton, one hundred pounds. I leave 

VOL. xiz. u 
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my library of printed books, my conection of prints and draw- 
ings, my illuminated manuscripts, and all my other books and 
manuscripts (except those hereafter more particularly men- 
tioned), and my collection of coins and medals, with their 
cabinets, to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In pursuance of 
the request of Mr. NoUekens, I leave to the British Museum 
the large volume of the works of Albert Durer, which he so 
kindly bequeathed to me, and I also leave to the British Mu- 
seum my large volumes and unbound rolls of impressions from 
monumental brasses, and my commented copies of the block- 
head Wliitaker's History of Manchester, and his Cornwall 
Cathedral. I give to the gold prize medal obtained at 

Rome by Mr. NoUekens, which I always regarded as one of 
the best tokens of his esteem and afiection. I give all my 
fiimily pictures to my nephew Thomas Augustus Douce. I 
give my beautiful picture of the Annunciation of the Virgin to 
Henry Petrie, Esq. I give to Nicholas Carlisle,. Esq. one 
hundred pounds, and the same sum to Mr. Inglis of Paddington. 
I give to Messrs. Ellis, Baber, and Konig^ of the British Mu- 
seum, fifty pounds each. I give to Thomas Rodd one hun- 
dred pounds, and to his brother Horace fifty pounds. I give 
to Mr. Evans of Pall Mall fifty pounds, and to Mr. Sotheby 
of Wellington Street the like sum. I give to William Ham- 
per, Esq. of Birmingham, fifty pounds. I give to Mrs. 
Pbipps, the truly amiable sister of my friend Goddard, fifty 
pounds, and the like sum to Mrs. Smith the wife of Captain 
Smith of Nottingham or Northampton, in remembrance of 
the pleasure I always experienced in her society when at 
Kensington. I give rings of five guineas' value to Isaac D^Is- 
raeli, Esq.; John Sidney Hawkins, Esq.; Adair Hawkins, Esq.; 
^-^ Halsewell, Esq., of Brompton; George Cumberland, 
Esq.; Dr. Bisset Hawkins; the Rev. Mr. Phipps of Selsea; 
John [Wm.! Young Ottley, Esq.; Robert Ray, Esq.; Sir 
William Ouseley; Dawson Turner, Esq.; William Bentham, 
Esq.; Dr. Meyrick; Llewellyn Meyrick, Esq.; Mr. Planch^; 
Sir John Carr; Dr. Richardson; Mr. Utterson. I pye to my 
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excellent friendy the Her* Edward Goddard» my grand piano^ 
ferte. I give to L lyisraeli, Esq^ my two large pictares bf 
Miss Sharpies. I give to Dr. Meyrick all my earrings in ivory 
or other materials, together with my miscelhmeous curiosities 
of every description, including Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and 
Oriental antiquities or other articles, except such articles spe- 
cifically bequeathed in this will that may come under the 
above denomination, in the fullest confidence that he will think 
it worth while to devote some small apartment in his noUe 
mansion of Goodrich Court to their reception, either as a pre- 
sent museum, or as the foundation of a more extensive one. 
I desire my executor to collect together all my letters and cor- 
respondence, all my private manuscripts, and unfinished or 
even finished essays or intended work or works, memorandum 
books, especially such as are marked in the inside of their 
covers with a red cross, with tlie exception only of such artidea 
as he may think proper to destroy, as my diaries, or other 
articles of a merely private nature, and to put them into a strong 
box, to be sealed up, without lock or key, and with a brass 
plate, inscribed ' Mr* Douce*s papers, to be opened on the 1st 
of January, 1900,* and then to deposit this box in the British 
Museum, or if the trustees should decline receiving it, I then 
wish it to remain with the other things bequeathed to the 
Bodleian Library. And, lasdy, I give and bequeath all the 
residue of my property to the Rer. Edward Goddard and 
William Weller Singer, Esq^ my truly kind and excellent 
friends, to be equally divided between them. And I aj^soint 
my worthy friend, Lawrence Walker, Esq. of Argyle Street^ 
above named, to be my sole executor; and for his trouble I 
desire him to accept, in addition to what I have already given 
him, the sum of one thousand five hundred pounds. Witnesa 
my hand this 22d day of August, 18Sa 

** FRAKaa Douce. 

'* I had strangely forgot to leave five hundred pounds to my 
beloved Mrs. Salter, for her sole and sq;»arate use. I aUo 

u S 
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give forty pounds to my servant, William Sooates, if he be 
with me at the time of my decease, and twenty pounds each 
to my two female servants at present with me.** 
Theproperty was sworn to be under 80,000(L 



Principally from *' The Gentleman's Magazine." 
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No. XXIII. 
SIR RICHARD KING* 

THE SECOND BARONET, OF BELLETUE IN KENT (1793), O.CB. J 
VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE RED, AND COMMANOER-tN-CHlEf 
AT THE NORB. 

This worthy and disdnguislied officer was born on the 28th 
of September, 1771* He was the elder son, by Susannah 
Margaret, daughter of William Coker of Mapowder, in 
Dorsetshire, Esq., of Admiral Sir Richard King, M.P* for 
Rochester, who was the nephew and protcgd of the celebrated 
Commodore Curtis Barnet, and was successively knighted 
and created a baronet for his distinguished services in India* 
Under such auspices, the early career of young King was 
sufficiently clear; and being entered on the books in hb 
boyish years, he was in several of the ships commanded by 
his father. When of age, he received post rank and a frigate, 
the Aurora, of 28 guns, in which he cruised on the Irish 
station under the orders of Admiral Kingsmill, till July, 1795, 
when he superseded Captain Reynolds in the command of 
the Druid, of 32 guns. 

The services of this ship were rather arduous than brilliant, 
exchanging occasionally Channd-gi-oping for convoys to and 
from the coast of PoitugaL On tlie 7th of January, 1797f 
she took a large French transport. La Ville de TOrient, 
which was one of the unfortunate expedition under Morard 
de Galles against Ireland. In the summer of the same 
year he removed into the Sirius, a frigate of 36 guns, with 
18-pounders on her main-deck; and was placed under the 
orders of Lord Duncan, off the TexiL 

V S 
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On the 24tb of October, 1798, whfle reconnoitring the 
port, C^tab King fell in with two Dutch ships of war, a 
frigate and a corvette; and' as they were about a couple of 
miles asunder, and incapable of supporting each other, he 
most gallantly determined to attack them in succession. In 
chasing to windward, he soon discovered that he had the 
heels of them ; so that^ passing the frigate within gun-shot, 
he stood on for the corvette, and compelled her to haul down 
her colours. Possession being taken, he then stood after the 
larger ship» which had fled under every stitch of canvass she 
could carry. After a beautiful chase, and a running action 
of about half an hour, within musket-shot, she also surren- 
dered. They proved to be the Furie, of 56 guns, and the 
Waakzaamheid, of 24 guns : they had escaped from the 
Texel the preceding night, with French troops and arms on 
board for Ireland. The Dutch frigate suffered a loss of 8 men 
killed and 14 wounded ; but the Sirius had only one of her 
crew wounded, and that not badly, by a musket-ball. Both 
ships were taken into the service, the frigate under the name 
of the Wilhelmina, and the corvette retaining its own jaw« 
breaking appellation. 

This action is remarkable as having been the occasion of a 
singular and fatal error in judgment. A British sloop-of-war 
was no very distantspectator of the surrender of the Dutch cor- 
vette; but the Giptain, although strenuously urged by his offi- 
cers to stand on and join the combat, most obstinately refused. 
He had unfortunately adopted a notion that all the three vessels 
were enemies, and the engagement between them a mere feint, 
with a view of decoying him within gun-shot : his private signal 
had been answered by Captain King; but in this he placed 
no confidence, and this deplorable selAdelusion continued 
until tlie business was decided. G>nvinGed at length of his 
error, he sunk into a melancholy despondency : Lord Duncan^ 
under whom he had distinguished himself the previous year^ 
in the battle of Camperdown, refused to see him; and a few 
weeks afterwards he fell by his own hand. 
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The Sirius subseqaently made several captures on the 
coast of France, but afforded her captain no other oppor- 
tunity of particular distinction. On the 26th of Januaiy, 
ISOlf she joined the celebrated chase of the DMaigneuse, a 
d6-gun French frigate, which, after a hard pursuit of two 
days, and a running fight of three quarters of an hour, was 
compelled to submit to the Oiseau and Sirius : the Amethyst 
had also fallen into the train, but was unable to get up till 
the ship was captured. Tliis was the last French frigate 
taken during that war; and the Sirius was the only British 
ship struck by her shot. 

After the Sirius was paid off in 1803 Giptain King re- 
mained on shore till he was appointed to the Achille, of 74 
guns, in 1805; and in August of the same year we find him 
with the Dreadnought and Colossus, under CoUingwood, be- 
fore Cadiz, — from whence they were chased by the combined 
fleets. But Captain King obtained full satisfaction for this, 
in the Allowing October, in being one of Nelson's fleet in the 
glorious conflict off Cape Trafalgar, when he engaged the 
Spanish line-of-battle ships Montanex and Argonaute in 
succession, making the one sheer off and the other strike. 
Two Frenchmen, one of them the Berwick, and the other 
the Achille, his own ship's namesake, now came up and pre- 
vented his taking the prize. A warm and desperate action 
ensued between our Achille and her new antagonists, which 
ended in the Berwick hauling down her colours and being 
taken possession of. In these gallant encounters the Achille 
had 13 men killed and 59 wounded. In the following year 
Captain King was present at the capture of four large French 
frigates, when Sir Samuel Hood lost his arm. 

In November, 1806, Captain King succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy, by the death of his father. He afterwards served in 
the blockade of Ferrol, and the defence of Cadis, where a 
detachment of the Achille*s crew were distributed into some 
gun-boats, under the orders of Lieutenant Pearse. From 
Cadiz, Sir Richard proceeded to join the flag of Sir Charles 
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G>tton, as Captain of the Mediterranean fleet; and he after* 
wards served in the same capacity with that Admiral in the 
CSiannel fleet 

Sir Richard was included in the flag promotion of Aagust^ 
1812, and joined Sir Edward Pellew's fleet off Toulon in 
the San Josef, of 112 guns. In this ship he was one of 
those who^ in November, 1813, were able to close with the 
French squadron under Admiral Emeriau, who bad his flag 
flying in that noble ship the Wagram, of ISO guns. But 
the French having the weather-gage^ in a few moments got 
out of gun-shot, and the firings in which the batteries of Sepet 
had joined, ceased. The San JoseTs loss amounted only to 
4 wounded. 

On the extension of the order of the Bath, Sir Richard was 
nominated a K.CB. In the spring of 1816 he hoisted hb 
flag on board the Minden, to assume the charge of the East 
India station, from whence he returned in October, 1820. 
His commission of Vice-Admiral bore date July 19. 1821, 
and he was nominated a Grand Cross of the Bath in 1889. 
His last appointment was that of Commander-in-Chief in the 
Medway ; and he died in the Admiralty House at Sheemess, 
on the 5th of August, 1 834, deeply lamented by his large 
family and numerous friends. As thb excellent ofiicer was 
cut off after an illness of only two days, it was at first re- 
ported that he fell under the cholera, but it proved to have 
been a violent attack of common dysentery. His remains 
were interred at East Church, in the Isle of Sheppy, with the 
military honours to which he was io well entitled. 

Sir Richard King was twice married ; first, in November^ 

1803, to Sarah Anne, only daughter of Admiral Sir Joha 
Thomas Duckworth, G.C.B., by whom he had issue four 
sons and one daughter : 1. Richard Duckworth Kin^ bom ia 

1804, who has succeeded to the title; 2. Anne Maria; 

3. George St Vincent, late Flag Lieutenant to his father^ 
and since his death promoted to the rank of Commander; 

4. Henry Robert ComwoUis ; and, 5. John Thomas Duncan.' 
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Having loil hit first lady,. March «a 1819, Sir Richard 
married, secondly, May 15. 182^ Susanna Maria, second 
daughter of Admiral Sir Cliarles Cotton, Bart^ and had 
issue two sons and two daughters: 6. Maria Pbiladdphia; 
7. Charles Cotton; 8. Fanny Rowley; and, 9. John Hynde. 
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THE RIGHT HON. 

GEORGE JOHN SPENCER, EARL SPENCER, 

KNIGHT OF THE GARTER; VISCOUNT ALTHORP, VISCOUNT 
SPENCER AND BARON SPENCER OF ALTHORP, IN THE 
COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON; FELLOW OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY, AND OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES; LORD 
STEWARD OF ST. ALBANS ; GOVERNOR OF THE CHARTER- 
HOUSE, AND AN ELDER BROTHER OF THE TRINITY. 



> The ImiDorUl meed be thinc^ 



That freedom wrratliet the patriot*i brow aronnd I 

For at tfaj couDtiy*! call thoa, foremoit founds 
Didst leaTO the grorct where science wont to twine 
Thj chaplct richlj grand with classic Sowers. 

Yet Britain claims thf care : jet Srmly guide 

Her Sects, to conquest borne on erery tide ; 

So shall fair peace, with glory in her trun. 

Woo thee to Alihorp's tranquil haunts again. 
And Yiclory*s naval cro«m adorn the muse*s bowcfk" \ . 

Such was the note once sounded by the lyre of Sotheby to 
the honour of the noble and venerable subject of the follow- 
ing memoir. Poet and patron are now, alas, no more I 

«* Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue ! ** 

The Spencer family is descended in a direct line from the 
third Earl of Sunderland, whose youngest son married Ann 
Churchill, the daughter and co-heiress of the celebrated 
Duke of Marlborough. John, the issue of this marriage, and 
first Earl Spencer, married Margaret Georgiana, the eldest 
daughter of Stephen Poyntz of Midgham, Berks, Esq. 
George John Spencer, the late Earl, was the issue of thb 
marriage, and was born on tlie 1st of September, 1758. 
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Hb Lordship early displayed the germ of those refined 
tastes that afterwards distinguished him; and even during 
the period of bis scholastic career he exhibited superior 
judgment, and an elevated passion for literature, in the wise 
choice of lib companions and hb pursuits. The care of hb 
education was confided, in the first instance, to a private 
tutor, Mr* (afterwards Sir William) Jones, at that time one 
of the four scholars on the foundation of Sir Simon Bennettf 
at Oxford, who was recommended to that situation by Dr* 
Shipley, the Dean of Winchester. Mr. Jones, who was then 
in bis nineteenth year, hastened to join hb pupil, just seven 
years old, in London; and was so delighted with his manners^ 
and his eagerness to acquire knowledge, which was the most 
remarkable trait in hb own character, that he abandoned the 
intentions he had previously formed of entering one of the 
professions, and resolved to dedicate himself exclusively to 
hb young charge. Shortly after this time bis Lordship was 
sent to Harrow School, Mr. Jones being still retained to at« 
tend him at Wimbledon. The character of the studies to 
which Mr. Jones was chiefly devoted was not without influ* 
ence upon the mind of bis pupil ; and in a youth devoted to 
literary research the constant opportunities of access to the 
philological stores of so accomplbhed a master of languages 
could not foil to generate a desire to extend the ordinary 
sphere of routine education. To this circumstance^ and the 
continued intercourse between the tutor and hb pupil in sub* 
sequent years, may possibly be traced that ardour as a biblio* 
maniac which afterwards led to the accumulation of one of 
the most rare and valuable libraries in Europe. Dr. Dibdin*s 
catalogue of the late Earl Spencer's library will long remain 
as a curious evidence of the versatility and depth of his Lord^ 
ship's critical taste. 

His Lordship passed through Harrow Sdiool with distin« 
gubbed success. The celebrated Dr. Parr, Dr. Bennetlf 
afterwards Bbbop of Qoyne, and Sir William Jones, had not 
been many years antecedent to him ; and they were known 
rarely to partake in the common amusements of the students. 
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bat ratber to indul^ in some learned fancies upon wbich to 
relax their minds in the Intervals of study. On one of these 
occasions they divided the fields in the neighbourhood of 
Harrow into states and kingdoms, each appropriating to him- 
aelf his own dominion; and, adopting classical titles, they 
enacted, with the subordinate help of some of their play- 
mates, the wars, negotiations, and conquests of antiquity. 
In such pleasures as these the young Lord Althorp employed 
his disengaged hours, and devoted to mental recreaUon, in a 
form of mental exercise^ the time which was ordinarily 
wasted by others in idleness. 

In 1767 his Lordship's family retired to Spa for the sum* 
mer, on account of E^rl Spencer's health, attended by Mr. 
Jones, who continued during the subsequent winter with hit 
pupil at Althorp. Sometime afterwards, Mr. Jones's pros- 
pects having enlarged in life, the care of his Lordship's edu- 
cation was intrusted to Dr. Heath. After prosecuting his 
preliminary studies with great assiduity, his Lordship was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge; and in 1779 he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Throughout the term of hb 
intercourse at the University he attracted around him many 
friends, whose 'esteem he acquired not less by the dignified 
tone of his mind than by the generosity of his disposition. 

The time was now approaching for his Lordship to take 
that part in public aflairs for which his rank and hb acquire- 
ments so fully adapted him. He had passed with considerable 
credit through hb studies, and had already made a tour upon 
the Continent, so that he had availed himself of all the oppor- 
tunities of observation which his age could command. Shortly 
after he left college, he took his seat in Parliament for the 
borough of Northampton, and being connected by associ- 
ation as well as principle with the Whigs, his Lordship 
attached himself at once to that party. The moment was 
auspicious for the display of firmness and ability. The Whigs 
were engaged in a struggle with Lord North, and Lord Al- 
thorp was one of the majority that drove the minbter from the 
power he abused. 
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On the overthrow of that administration his Lordshq> was 
appointed in 1782 one of the Lords of the Treasuiy* and was 
re-elected for Northampton, though he was afterwards elected 
Tot the county of Surreyy which he continued to represent until 
he succeeded to the peerage^ by the death of his father^ in 
178S. 

The state of the public mind upon the progress of events 
in France a few years after called his Lordship into a more 
important position. The prindplcs that were rapidly grow- 
ing up amongst the French people were regarded in this 
country with the utmost anxiety. A change had taken place 
in the government, and the Whigs were again at the opposi- 
tion side of the House. The whole of the year 1792 presented 
an unbroken series of alarms. The Whigs had become di- 
vided upon the wisdom of the measures adopted by the 
administration ; and a section of them, swayed by a spirit of 
integrity to which even their opponents cordially bore testi- 
mony, considered it to be their duty to support the existing 
government. When the King issued his proclamation in that 
momentous year. Lord Spencer, and those who were united 
with him in opinion, declared their intention of voting with 
the administration. The horrors of the French revolution, 
depicted in the forcible and glowing language of Burke, had 
spread dismay throughout the country; and the schism which 
had taken place amongst the Whigs, while it occasioned some 
immediate fears of further dissensions had the efiect of check- 
ing their outbreak by the increased efficiency it gave to the 
ministry. So imix>rtant a movement was followed by still 
greater political changes, and Lord Spencer, with the Duke 
of Portland, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Windham, joined the 
Pitt administration in 1794. 

He was appointed, on the 20th of December, 1794, to suc- 
ceed Lord Chatham in the high and important office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and immediately directed the whole 
energies of his mind to carry on with vigour the naval oper- 
ations of the country. ^The brilliant victories which followed 
would affi>rd the best evidence of the great ability and dis- 
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tinguished saccess with which he presided at the Admiralty, 
if we had not the recorded testimony of one of the most able 
and ardent political opponents of the ministry, who, while he 
denounced the feebleness, and mismanagement, and indecision 
exhibited in the general conduct of the war, expressed his 
marked approbation of the manner in which our naval affairs 
had been administered. It was in the selection of men for 
command that Lord Spencer exhibited his discrimination and 
judgment: he called into action the talents of Jervis, Duncan, 
Nelson, Hood, and Halloweli; and the victories of St Vin- 
cent, Camperdown, and the Nilci adorn the naval annals of 
that eventful period. It was then that Bonaparte, in his des« 
patches to the Directory, declared, '* To England is decreed 
the empire of the seas — to France that of the land.^ While 
at the Admiralty Lord Spencer lived in a style of splendid 
hospitality, his table being daUy graced by distinguished naval 
officers who had occasion to visit London in the course of 
their duty. Besides the pleasure which he derived from the 
exercise of such hospitality, it was his object, by collecting 
around him so many naval men, to be able to form his own 
judgment of the character and talent of the different officers, 
and to learn in what degree of estimation their services and 
fitness for command were held by their professional brethren. 
The spirit of cordiality and good taste which was displayed on 
those occasions b illustrated in the following extract fiY>m 
some unpublished MSS. (written by a gentleman well known 
in the literary world) to which we have been permitted access. 
The writer says, << On the 15th of October, 1797, I was 
present at a dinner given by Lord Spencer to the hero of 
Camperdown and his distinguished prisoners. Admiral de 
Winter conducted himself, under trying circumstances, with 
politeness and good humour. The conversation, in which her 
Ladyship took an active part, was animated and interesting; 
and, as the relative situation of the parties required, the 
bravery of the vanquished was the prevailing theme of ap» 
plause.** 

Lord Spencer was an enlightened and liberal patron of 
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those ingenious men whose suggestions and inTentions have 
contributed to improve the construction and equipment of 
ships. Among these we need only mention Brunei, at that 
time little known, and whose genius he was among the first 
to perceive in the invention of that beautiful and most eflfec- 
tive piece of mechanism the *< block machinery." His Lord- 
ship has all the credit of its erection at Portsmouth : although 
he left office too soon to see it carried into execution, he in* 
troduced Brunei to his successor, Lord St. Vincent^ to whom 
he so strongly recommended the project, that it was executed 
in 180S. 

True it is that during Lord Spencer*s administration of 
naval affairs the mutinies at Portsmouth and the Nore broke 
out, but it is not less true that the measures which he adopted 
to suppress these formidable revolts were at once firm, just, 
and merciful. He advised an acquiescence in the demand of 
the seamen for an increase of wages, and be had the satis&o- 
tion of seeing them return with alacrity to their duty : but 
when he observed the same spirit manifest itself in the Chan- 
nel fleet at the Nore, notwithstanding the knowledge of the 
concession made at Portsmouth, he adopted the most prompt 
and energetic measures ; directed the immediate removal of 
the buoys, by which the fleet was efiectually prevented from 
putting to sea; and, cutting off all the intercourse between 
the mutineers and the shore, he forced them in a short time 
to an unconditional surrender. We look in vain in the 
alleged grievances of the mutineers for causes sufficient to 
explain or justify the desperate course in which they em* 
barked ; and we are disposed to believe that there is mudi 
truth in the following remarks of an accurate observer, him- 
self deeply interested in the events to which he alludes : — « 
<< The minds of men of all classes and descriptions had been 
more or less affected by the principles and success of the 
French revolution, where the paramount efliciency of physical 
force was exemplified, and encouragement given at the same 
time to the adventurous exercise of talent The leaven of in- 
subordination set to work in France had insensibly spread, 
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the ideas of what are termed national rights were disseminated 
in numerous cheap or gratuitous publications, the discussion 
of bold opinion became fashionable in public houses, and our 
honest and open-hearted seamen were seized with the con« 
tagion." 

In 1801 a change of ministry took place. Lord Spencer 
retired with his immediate friends, and the Addington ad« 
ministration came into office. - He renewed his political con- 
nection with Lord Grey and Mr. Fox, and from that time till 
the day of his death he continued cordially to support the 
measures of liberal and enlightened policy which those two 
great men from time to time brought forward. When Mr. 
Fox was called to assume the government in 1806, Lord 
Spencer accepted the office of Secretary for the Home De- 
partment Upon tiie death of Mr. Fox, the administration 
being dissolved, his Lordship's official life terminated. 

Lord Spencer's parliamentary career was not distinguished 
by any extraordinary manifestations of eloquence, but rather 
by continubus energy in the service of the country. As a 
speaker, he was brie^ clear, cogent, and always sensible: as 
a politician, he was distinguished by sagacity and integrity; 
his views were direct and honest; the expression of his 
opinions was never influenced by circumstances, nor his judg- 
ment prejudiced by position; and he was always prepared, with 
equal alacrity, to sacrifice either power or popularity for the 
miuntenance of truth* He continued to attend in his place 
in the House of Lords, took part occasionally in the debates, 
and when Lord Grey came into office at the close of 18S0 
Lord Spencer gave that noble Lord's government his full 
and entire support When the great measure of Reform was 
communicated to him, it met with his entire concurrence : he 
saw that it was sufficiently comprehensive to give general 
satisfaction; and the franchise being based on property, he did 
not doubt that the intelligence of his countrymen would 
insure its being exercised with discrimination and prudence. 
Becoming unable to attend, from increasing age and growing 
infirmities, he placed his proxy in the hands of Earl Grey, 
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with whom it'reouuned till that noble Lord resigned his hig^ 
ofBoe. ' 

But the private lire of Lord Spencer was not less entided to 
our admiration than his political career. Inheriting a splen- 
did fortune^ he spent it generously and radonallj. It was 
his delight to collect around him the most dbdnguished 
literary and scientific men of the age^ and to associate 
with them on terms of easy fiuniliarity. The sodety of 
Spencer House will long be remembered. There the highest 
in rank, and the most distinguished in politics, literature, and 
science^ were accustomed to meet Sir Joseph Bankes, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Wollaston, Toung, Hatchett, R^nell, 
Mackintosh, Rogers, and Marsden, were among the number 
who contributed to the attractions of that delightful society, 
which owed, however, much of its peculiar ease and charm to 
Lady Spencer, a lady of extraordinary information and 
talents, and who possessed the happy art of rendering her 
house agreeable to all her visiters, various as were their habits^ 
manners, and pursuits. It is to be lamented that tlie houses 
of our nobility should not be more frequently devoted to sudi 
rational purposes. These re^unians are common in Paris, and - 
exert, a happy and beneficial influence on society at large. 
In this country they are unfortunately rare. Snce the death 
of Lady Spencer, when Spencer House was closed, we 
believe that Holland House is now alone distinguished toi 
society of this agreeable character. 

In bibliographical knowledge Lord Spencer was jusdy con- 
sidered equal to any man of his time; and the noble library 
which he collected at Althorp ranks among the most perfect 
and valuable of its kind in Europe. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and was among the number who established 
the Royal Institution, of which he was chosen the first pren- 
dent, and continued so for many years. He was connected 
with many other societies; and wherever his patronage could 
be of use in promoting and extending literaiy or sdentifie 
knowledge it was liberally and munificently given. 

After the death of Lady Spencer, be resided chiefly at 

VOU XIX. z ^ 
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Althorp^ in the bosom of his family — the pursuits of his early 
life had lost no part of their charm, and his active benevor 
lence found employment in promoting those local institutions 
vrhich have for their object to relieve the distress of the 
industrious poor. It was his pride to see his tenantry pros- 
perous and comfortable ; and it k only a few years since that 
they presented him, as a token of their gratitude and respect, 
with a piece of plate^ which is one of the ornaments of 
Althorp, and which this kind-hearted and excellent nobleman 
always regarded with peculiar satisfaction. For many years 
Lord Spencer had suffered severely from the gout, and as his 
strength declined these attacks became more frequent and 
more dangerous. The prospect of death never for a moment 
dbturbed the serenity of his mind: his religion was Christie 
anity in the truest sense of the word — entire reliance on his 
Redeemer, and charity to all mankind* 

The Earl married, in 1781, the Honourable Lavinia Bing- 
ham, eldest daughter of Charles, first Lord Lucan, and by 
her had issue John Charles, Lord Viscount Althorp (now 
Earl Spencer); Lady Sarah, married to Lord Lyttleton; the 
Honourable Sir R. Cavendish Spencer of the royal navy, 
and K. C. H., who died in 18S0 ; Lady Geoi^giana Charlotte^ 
married to Lord George Quin ; the Honourable Frederick 
Spencer, M. P., and captain in the royal navy ; and the 
Honourable George Spencer, in holy orders in the church 
of Rome. 

. Surrounded by a family affectionately devoted to him, this 
venerable nobleman,, after a short but severe illness, expired 
at Althorp, on Monday, the 10th of November, 1854. 
: ^ Lord Spencer,** says one of his biographers, describuig 
bis. character, ^ possessed a sound, vigorous, and reflectmg 
mind; though enfeebled by age^ and sufTering from disease^ 
he retained till his last illness the same deamess of intellect 
and soundness of judgment which distinguished him in the 
Qiore active and brighter period of hb life. Firm in his 
opinions, yet mild in asserting them, his opposition was never 
^nctor^ with acrimony, nor debased by personal invective. 
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Deliberate^ but prompt. Be was nerer wanting in dedsion and 
energy, when du^ and principle demanded the exertion of 
these qualities; and his administration of the naval affiurs of 
this country received the commendation even of his political 
opponents* 

Though he took a decided line in politics, differed from 
many of his friends^ and accepted oflBce with his former op- 
ponents, yet such were his high character and stainless honour 
that the probity of his motives was never questioned by those 
who condemned hb dedsion. In person Lord Spencer was 
tall ; in his deportment eminently courteous, aflBible, and kind. 
His countenance was thoughtful, and could be severe ; but in 
the drcle of his family and friends it was lighted up with a 
benignity of expression whidi truly bespoke the benevolence 
of his heart. His habitual temper was in the highest degrtt 
cheerful, enjoying every thing-* eager in all his pursuits, and 
ddighted with witnessing the happiness of others. 

He lived honoured and respected by all men, even in a 
country where the violenceof party too often embitters the in- 
tercourse of private life. His memory will be revered by those 
who value the union of public prindple and private worth; 
and the poor, the lowly, and the unfortunate will mourn the 
loss of a kind and generous benefactor. 



From « The Atlas.* 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, Esa- 

As the projector of the periodical work which bore, and 
which still bears, hb namc^ Mr. Blackwood may well be con* 
sidered a distinguished public character, under whose auspices 
the fiime of Scottish genius has been carried to the remotest 
cornej^-oT tlie earth: as a man and a Christian, the memory 
of his many virtues will ever be cherished by all who enjoyed 
bis private friendship. 

William Blackwood was born in Edinburgh, on the 20tfa 
of November, 1 77(>. Although his respectable parents were 
in a much humbler station of life than that which he himself 
ultimately occupied, he received an excellent early education ; 
and it was his boyish 'devotion to literature which determined 
the choice of his calling. In 1790, when he was fourteen 
' years of age, he entered on his apprenticeship with the well- 
known house of Bell and Bradfute ; and, before quitting their 
roo( largely stored his mind with reading of all sorts, but 
especially Scottish history and antiquiUes. 

When he bad been six years with Messrs. Bell and Brad- 
fute he went to Glasgow to be manager for Mr. Mundell, 
then in extensive business as a bookseller and university 
printer. Mr. Blackwood had the sole superintendence of the 
bookselling department; and he always spoke of the time he 
spent in Glasgow as having 'been of the greatest service to 
him in aner*life. Being thrown entirely on hb own resources, 
he then formed those habiu of decision and promptitude for 
which he was subsequently so remarkable. He also corre* 
sponded regularly with Mr. Mundell and his friends at homa^ 
—a usage from which he derived great benefit in the form- 
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ation of that style of letter->writing, which, in the opinioD of 
manj competent judges, has seldom been surpassed. 

Mr. Mundell, however, gave up business in Glaq;ow; and, 
at the expiration of a year, Mr. Blackwood returned to 
Messrs. Bell and Bradfute. In 1799 he entered into part- 
nership with a Mr. Ross, which connection was, however, dis- 
solved in a few years. He then went to London ; and, in 
the shop of Mr. Cuthell, perfected himself in the knowledge 
of old books. 

In 1804 Mr. Blackwood returned to Edinburgh, and com- 
menced business on his own account, on the South Bridge, as 
a dealer in old books, in the knowledge of which he had by 
that time few equals. He soon after became agent for 
Murray, Baldwin, and Cadell, and also published on his owa 
account; among other works " Grahame's Sabbath," ** Kerr^a 
Voyages,'' the ** Edinburgh Encyclopaedia," &c. In 181^ 
appeared his famous catalogue, consisting of upwards of 
fifteen thousand books in various languageii; all classified. 

For many years Mr. Blackwood confined his attention 
principally to the classical and antiquarian branches of his 
trade, and was regarded as one of the best-informed book- 
sellers of that class in the kingdom ; but on removing to the 
New Town of Edinburgh, in 1816, he dis|K>sed of his stock, 
and thenceforth applied himself, with characteristic ardour, 
to general literature^ and the business of a popular publisher. 

In April, 1817, he put forth the first number of <' Black- 
wood's Magazine," the most important feature of hb pro- 
fessional career. He had long before contemplated the 
possibility of once more raising magazine literature to a rank 
not altogether unworthy of the great names which had been 
enlisted in its service in a preceding age : it was no sudden or 
fortuitous suggestion which prompted him to take up the 
enterprise in which be was afterwards so pre-eminently suc- 
cessful as to command many honourable imitators. From an 
early period of its progress, his magazine engrossed a very 
large share of his time ; and though he scarcely ever wrote 
for its pages himself, the general management and arrange- 
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ment of it, with the Tery extensive literary correspondence 
which that involved, and the constant superintendence of the 
press, TTonld hare been more than enough to occupy entirely 
any man but one of first-rate energies. 

No man ever conducted business of all sorts in a more 
direct and manly manner. His opinion was^n all occasions 
distinctly expressed; his questions were ever explicit; his 
answers conclusive. His sincerity might sometimes be con- 
sidered rough : but no human being ever accused him either 
of flattering or of shuffling; and those men of letters who 
were in frequent communication with him soon conceiyed a 
respect for and confidence in him, which, save in a very few 
instances, ripened into cordial regard and friendship. The 
masculine steadiness and imperturbable resolution of his cha- 
racter were impressed on all his proceedings ; and it will be 
allowed by those who watched him through his career, as the 
publisher of a literary and political miscellany, that those 
qualities were more than once very severely tested. He dealt 
by parties exactly as he did by individuals. Whether his 
principles were right or wrongs they were hiSf and he never 
compromised or complimented away one tittle of them. No 
^changes, either of men or of measures, ever dimmed his ey^ 
pr checked his courage. 

To youthful merit he was a ready and a generous friend; 
and to literary persons of good moral character, when in- 
volved in pecuniary distress, he delighted to extend a boun- 
tiful hand. He was in all respects a man of large and liberal 
heart and temper. 

During some of the best years of his life he found time^ 
in tlie midst of his own pressing business, to take rather a 
prominent part in the affairs of the city of Edinburgh, as a 
magistrate; and it must be admitted by those who most 
closely observed, and even by those who most constantly 
opposed, him in that capacity, that he exhibited, on all occa- 
sions, perfect fairness of purpose, and often, in the conduct of 
debate, and the management of less vigorous minds, a very 
rare degree of tact and sagacity. His complete personal 
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exemption from the sligbtesl suspicioii of jobbing or 
ncsuvring was acknowledged on all hands ; and, as the dfid 
records can show, the miost determined enemy of what was 
called reform was, b bis sphere^ the unwearied, though not 
always the triumphant, assailant of practical mischiefs. Al- 
ready the impression is strong and general among the citizens 
of Edinburgh, of all sliades of political sentiment, diat in 
William Blackwood they have lost a great light and onuAnent 
of their order; a man of high honour and principle, pure and 
patriotic motives, and a very extraordinary caiMicitj. 

In the private relations, as in the public conduct, of his life^ 
he may safely be recommended as a model to those who come 
after him. He has left a widow, exemplary in all the domestic 
virtues, and a family of seven sons and two daughters, — all of 
whom are at home, excepting the tliird son, who is in the ser* 
vice of the Hon. East India Company, as Lieutenant of the 
59th regiment, Bengal N. L His two eldest sons have, an- 
nounced that they will carry on the business in which from 
boyhood they were associated with their honoured parent; 
and as they were generally esteemed for their amiable disposi- 
tions, their talents, and their integrity, it cannot be doubted 
that, if they continue to tread in his footsteps, they will not 
want to aid and sustain them, under the load of duty whidi has 
untimely devolved on them, the assistance of their fathei^a 
friends, and the favour of that great party which, through evil 
report and through good report, he most strenuously and 
efficiently served. 

Mr. Blackwood died at his house in Ainslie Places Edin- 
burgh, on Tuesday, the 16th of September, 1834, at sixo'dodc 
A. M., in the fifty-eighth year of his age. His disease had 
been from the first pronounced incurable by his physicians. 
Four months of suffering, in part intense, exhausted by slow 
degrees all his physical energies, but left his temper calm and 
unruffled, and his intellect entire and vigorous even to the last. 
He had thus what no good man will consider a slight privilege 
— that of contemplating the approach of death with the clear- 
ness and full strength of his mind and facuhies; and of instructp 
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ing those anHind him, by Bolemn precept and memorable 
ingample, by what means alone humanity, conscious of its own 
firaflty, can sustain that prdspect with humble serenity. 



From ^ Blackwood's Magazine^'' and «< The Literary Ga^ 
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SIR BENJAMIN HALLOWELL CAREW. CCR, 

K-S».F.M. 

ADMIRAL OP THX BLUk. 

Sy the death of this gallant officer the country has been 
derived of one of the only three sundTing heroes who 
commanded ships at the battle of the MHe. 

Sir Benjamin was the son of Benjamin Hallowelly Esq. 
the last sunriTing Commissioner of the American Board of 
Customs, who died at York in Upper Canada, March SSthf 
1799. 

He was bom in Canada, in 1760^ entered the navy in his 
boyish days, and wa^ serving as Ueutenant on board the Al« 
cid^ 74» in the action off the Chesapeake He shortly after* 
wards went to the West Indies in the Alfred, 74, commanded 
by Captain Bayn, who^ after acting a glorious part in the 
actions of the 9th and 12th of April, 1782, under Rodoeyt 
was killed on the latter day. Hallowell himself received m 
contusion, but did not report it, so that he kq)t to his duty, 
and actively assisted in the subsequent pursuit and capture of 
two sail of the line^ a frigate, and a corvette. 

In 1791 he was promoted to the rank of Commander, and 
appointed to the Scorpion, a sloop of war of 16 guns, in whidi 
ship he was very serviceable by his activity and humanity to 
the new colonies on the coast of Western Afirica. During a 
great part of the time be remained on that station he was 
under the orders of Captain I. N. Inglefield, so oeldirated 
by Us memorable escape from the wredc of the Centaur; 
and such was the friendship that arose^ that he afterwards 
married his Commodore's daughter. From the Scorpkm he 
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was removed into the Camel, a store-ship of 20 gans» at- 
tached to Lord Hood's fleet, in which he sailed to the Medi- 
terranean, in 1795. He was not a man likely to remain 
unnoticed by such a commander as Hood, and was accord- 
ingly soon placed in the. Robust, 74, as her acting Captain. 
Having acted also in th*is capacity on board the Leviathan 
and Swiftsure, he was at length promoted to post rank, by 
commission, dated August 30th, 1795. 

Captain Hallowell next served as a volunteer under Nel- 
son, at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi, and for his exertions 
on those occasions was rewarded by the command of the 
Lowestofle frigate. From this ship he was re-appointed to the 
Courageux, and commanded her till December, 1796, when 
she was driven out of Gibraltar Bay, in a furious gale, and 
dashed to pieces under Ape's Hill, on the opposite coast of 
Barbary, with the loss of 470 of her crew. The Captain, who 
had been attending a court-martial, and thereby escaped the 
fate of hb unfortunate shipmates, now joined the Victory, Sir 
J. Jervis's flag-ship, and served as a volunteer in the action 
oiF Cape St Vincent, with such credit, that he was sent home 
with duplicates of the despatches. This procured him the 
command of the Lively, a frigate of 82 guns, in which ship he 
returned to the Mediterranean, where he was afterwards re- 
moved into the Swiftsure, of 74 guns, placed under the 
orders of Nelson, and took a distinguished part in gaining 
the laurels of the Nile. Having been ordered to reconnoit^ 
the port of Alexandria, he was not present at the commence- 
ment of the battle, nor until it was quite dark; but, guided 
only by the fire of the contending fleets, he joined the con- 
flict shortly after eight, taking the pUce which had been 
evacuated by the Bellerophon, and immediately commenced 
a well directed fire on the quarter of the Franklin and bow 
of L'Orient, which mainly contributed to the blowing up of 
the latter majestic ship. After that awful event, the confli^ 
was recommenced by the Franklin, and Captain Halloweli 
assisted the Defence and Leander in reducing her to sub- 
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inisnoD. The loss sustained by the Swiftsure In the batde 
was 7 men killedt and 22 wounded. 

On the Sth of August^Captain Hallowell took possession of 
the island of Aboukir; and on the 10th captured La Fortune^ 
corvette of 16 guns. On the same day Sir Horatio Nelsouy 
in a letter to Earl St. Vincenty remarked* ^ I should have 
sunk under the fatigue of refitting the squadron, but lor 
TrowbridgCf Ball, Hood, and Hallowell; not but all have 
done well, but these are my supporters." From m part of 
the mainmast of L'Orient, which was picked up by the Swift- 
sure^ Captain Hallowell directed his carpenter to make m 
coffin, which he afterwards sent to his old friend and conn 
mander. Nelson, with the following letter ; — <* Sir, I have 
taken the liberty of presenting you with a coffin, made from 
the mainmast of L'Orient, that when you have finished your 
military career in this world, yon may be buried in one of 
your trophies. But that that period may be far distant is 
the earnest wish of your sincere friend, Benjamin Halloa 
WELL.*' This singular present was received in the spirit with 
which it was sent. Nelson placed it upright against the bulk* 
head of his cabin, behind the chair he sat in at dinner, where 
it remained for some time, until his favourite servant prevailed 
upon him to have it removed ; and in thb identical coffin the 
remains of the lamented hero were finally deposited,^ 

Captain Hallowell remained in the Levant till the spring, 
of 1799, when he rejoined Lord Nelson at Palermo^ whither 
the Neapolitan court had fled. From thence he was des* 
patched to the Bay of Naples, to fan any remaimng embers 
of loyalty, and served under Trowbridge in the reduction of 
the Castle of St. Elmo, and the fortress of Capua, for whidi 
successful result he was honoured with the cross of the <Mrder 
of St. Ferdinand and Merit He was directed to join the 
squadron under Sir J. Duckworth, and cruised fiur some 
months off the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and at last 

* ThU put of tbe matt of L* Orient ii prcscnrcd in St. BuiU CLurdi; uAm 
portion of that of the Victory* in winch the hero fcll» Ss plaetd la 81. Gcorgt'^i 
Hall, at Windior Caitlti aa a pedestal to NelMMi*^ boat. 
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caught part of a convoy bound rrom Gidiz to Lima, with 
quicksilTcr. He then carried Sir R. Bickerton to Egypt, and 
bore his flag for a time. In June, 1801, being on his return to 
Malta, with a convoy, he heard that a strong French squadron, 
under the well-known Gantheauroe, was in the vicinity. After 
an anxious consideration, be was induced to quit the vessels 
under hb charge, as a secondary object, and endeavoured 
to hasten on and reinforce Rear Admiral Sir J« B. Warren : 
but he unfortunately fell in with the enemy; and the Swift- 
sure^ being leaky and foul, and nearly 100 men short of com- 
plement, was in no condition either for flying or for fighting. 
Thus circumstanced, Hallowell decided on engaging the two 
leeward ships, as his only chance of escape was the getting off 
in that direction, if he crippled his antagonists. Escape, how- 
ever, was out of the question ; for besides the fearful odds 
before him in force, the French commanders were men of 
remarkable bravery and talent. The Indivisible of 80 guns, 
bearing Gantheaume's flag^ and the Dix-Ao6t, a heavy 74, 
commanded by the well-known and active Bergeret, being in 
close order, opened their fire within half gun*shot of the poor 
old Swiftsure. She, however, though there was no hope^ 
behaved nobly. A severe action ensued, and continued for 
upwards of an hour, when, finding every effort to get to lee- 
ward baffled, and two other line-of-battle ships fetching into 
hb wake, Captmn Hallowell was compelled to strike^ and with 
pain, as he expresses himself^ *' ordered the colours which he 
could no longer defend to be hauled down." 

During the peace of Amiens Captain Hallowell was sta- 
tioned as Conunodore off the coast of Africa, with his broad 
pendant on board the Argo, a little two-decker of 44 guns. 
Returning from this stadon by way of Barbadoes, and learn- 
ing that hostilities were likely to be renewed with France, he 
ofiered his services to Sir Samuel Hood, and shared in the 
reduction of St Lucia and Tobago^ at which last place, while 
the Venus frigate attacked the main battery in Great Cour- 
land Bay, Hallowell superintended the landing of the troops 
during Uie fire; and after the final disembarkation, he pro- 
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ceededy with a brigade of seamen and marine^ to co-operate 
with the army under General Grinfield. These services were 
^tefullj acknowledged by Commodore Hood, who intrusted 
him with the despatches home» 

The Argo was next ordered to Egypt, with the notorious 
Elfi Bey on board, and Cf4>tain Hallowell appears to have 
been one of the first who detected his true character. In the 
summer of 1804 he convoyed the Mediterranean trade into 
the Channel, and on his arrival was appointed to that fine 
ship the Tigre, of 80 guns, in which he accompanied Nelsoa 
to the West Indies, in hb fruitless pursuit of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain* 

Captain Hallowell convoyed the second expedition to Egypt^ 
with 5000 troops under Major-General Eraser, early in 1807; 
and he remained on that coast till the evacuation of Alexan- 
dris, in September, when he was stationed off Toulon« On 
this service his diligence was exemplary, but there was no 
particular opportunity for dbtinction till October, 1809, when 
he assisted Sir George Martin in driving on shore four Frendi 
ships of war in the Gulf of Foz ; and then following the eleven 
vessels that had escaped to the Bay of Rosas, disposed of the 
whole convoy by burning what could not be brought away. 
In July, 1810, this gallant officer was rewarded with m 
Colonelcy of Marines. In the following year he became m 
Rear- Admiral ; and in January, 1812, hoisting his Bag in 
the Malta, of 80 guns *- perhaps the finest two-decker then 
afloat — he again proceeded to the Mediterranean, and availed 
himself of every circumstance and opportunity for aiding and 
encouraging the Spanish patriots in* Catalonia, Valencia, and 
other parts of that distracted country. 

After the fall of Napoleon, Admiral Hallowell retired to 
enjoy that peaceful relaxation which he had so well earned ;. 
and on the opening of the order of the Bath he was created 
a Knight Commander. He subsequently commanded on the 
Irish station for the customary period of three years; and in 
the summer of 1821 hoisted his flag on board the Prince Re-^ 
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gent of 120 gnns^ as Commander-in-Cbief in the Med way* 
This was hia kst service afloat^ but he was decorated with the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and became a full Admiral in July, 
185a 

Dmring his professional career^ Sir Benjamin gave many 
amiable traits of a generous dispositon, as well as great naval 
skilly and calm intrepidity. When at Gibraltar, in 1806, he 
sent a trunk filled with wearing apparel, and a check on hb 
agents for 1002. to the Captain of a French man-of-war, whose 
ship had been sunk and himself taken prisoner, and who^ in 
consequence, he believed to be in want of temporary assistance. 
During the siege of St. Elmo^ it became necessary to cut down 
. a tree^ which interposed between a battery and the enemy's 
walls; and the Neapolitan labourers bemg afnud to perform 
so dangerous a service CapL Hallowell, with TVowbridge and 
two other persons, advanced from the works for the purpose 
of encouragmg them. On reaching the tree a shot was fired 
at die o£Bcer% which struck the ground between their lq;8, 
fortunately without doing any injury to either. 

Sir Benjamin Hallowell succeeded to the estates of the 
Carews of Beddington, and assumed the name and arms, pur- 
suant to the will of his cousin Mrs. Anne Paston Gee, who 
died March 28. 1828. Neither himself nor that lady was 
descended of the blood of that ancient fiunily ; but her husband 
William Gee, Esq., who died in 1815, was descended firom the 
Sir Nicholas Carew who died in 1687, and was brother to 
Richard Gee, Esq., who» after inheriting the property under 
an entail created by the last male heir of the fiunily, assumed 
the name of Carew, and on his death in 1816 left the whole of 
his property to his brother's widow, the lady above mentioned. 
The estates are entailed on Sir B. H. Carew's sons in succes- 
AoUf and theur male issue.* 

The Admiral died on the 2d of September, 1854, at Bed- 

• lb ft firitnd who congntuUtfld Um gaOaol hcfooa tUt wiadfrD lit «Mwtr 
wMtoudiiiigt — ^'Half at mnd^* Mid ha^ ^htlf at nmcli twioly yaan ago^ 
iMd Iiukad bean a blctrfof ; bm I aaa BOW old and cnnlu* 
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dington Park» Surrey, aged 74^ leaving issue. His eldest soa 
Charles b a Post Captain of 1827, and married^ June 1^ 
1888, Mary Murray, daughter of the late Sir Murray Max- 
well, aa 
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No. XXVII. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esft. 

•* GidlHiiotYam! ihtfdonatmw 
Who mj thai wbta ft pott Urn 
Mute natim mouim her wonUpptry 
And ctWbfitct bit < 



'' No man was ever more beloTed by his friends — and 
among them were many of the great as well as the good •— 
than the poet Coleridge. We so call him ; for he alone^ 
perhaps, of all men that ever lived, was always a poet, — in all 
his moods — and they were many — inspired. His genius 
never seemed to burn low, to need fuel or fanning; but, 
gently stirred, up rose the magic flame^ and the flame was 
fire. His waking thoughts had all the vividness of vision^ 
all the variousness of dreams : but the will, whose wand in 
sleep is powerless, reigned over all those beautiful reveries 
which were often like revelations ; while fancy and imagin- 
ation, sUU obedient to reason, the lawgiver, arrayed earth 
and life in such many-coloured radiance^ that they grew all 
divine." — BlackwkkTs Magazine. 

Mr. Coleridge was the youngest son of the Rev. John 
Coleridge^ Vicar of St Mary Ottery, Devonshire, and Ann 
his wife, and was bom in that parish, where he was baptized 
SOth December, 1778. 

** 8c. Mtrj Ottcrj, mj naAf% ▼iDtgtf 
In tilt ftwett ifairt tf Deron,** 

to commence with a quotation from the beautiful play of hb 
frieud and schoolfellow Charles Lamb. 

His father died in the month of October, 1781, leaving hb 
widow with a family of eleven children, of whom on^ the Rev. . 
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George Coleridge, eventually succeeded bim at Ottery Si* .' 

Mary. A presentation to Christ's Hospital, London, was pro- '{ { 

cured for the subject of this memoir from John Way, Esq., one ,h 

of the goremors, and the boy was admiued to that most excd- 1|; 

lent school on the 1 8th of July, 1 782. His lather had formerly . | j 

been a schoolmaster at South Molton, and is said to have '' 

assisted Dr. Kennicott in the collation of manuscripto for his 

Hebrew BiUe: he published Dissertations arising from the 

17th and 18th Chapters of the Book of Judges, and other 

works. Samuel must have been well prepared for school by 

his father ; for the age of nine years is rather a late period 

from which to start for the honours of Grecian and univer- 

sity exhibitionist at Christ's Hospital, — honours which be 

obtained in otlier nine years. But he has himself in a work 

which he published in the year 1817, left us some records of 

hb school education, which must not be omitted. The 

work is entitled *' Biographia Literaria," but, as he himself 

assures us, ** the least part of it concerns himself personally."* 

Throughout tliis memoir we shall avail ourselves of such 

parts as are autobiographical, and thus, as far as possible^ 

make Mr. Coleridge his own historian. Of his>carly and 

most important days the work tells us : — * 

^ At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very 
sensibly though at the same time a very severe, master (the Rev. 
James Bowyer). He early moulded my taste to the pre- 
ference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus 
to Virgil, and again of Virgil to Ovid. He habituated me 
to compare Lucretius, Terence, and above all, the chaster 
poems of Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the (so 
called) silver and brazen ages, but with even those of the Au- 
gustan era ; and, on grounds of plain sense and universal logic, 
to see and assert the superiority of the former in the truth 
and nativeness both of their thoughts and diction. At the 
same time that we were studying the Greek tragic poeU he 
made us read Shakspeare and Milton as lessons, and they 
were the lessons, too, which required most time and trouble to 
bring up^ so as to escape his censure. I learned from bim that 

VOL. xi£ ^ y 
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poetiy, even that of the lolUest and seemingly that of .the 
wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as that of 
science^ and more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, 
and dependent on more^ and more fugitive, causes. In the 
truly great poets, he would say, there is a reason assign- 
able not only for every word, but for the position of every 
word; and I well remember that, availing himself of the 
synonymes to tlie Homer of Didymus, he made us attempt to 
show, with regard to each, why it would not have answered 
the same purpose, and wherein consisted the peculiar fitness 
of the word in the original text. In our own Englbh com- 
positions (at least for the last three years of our school educa- 
tion) he showed no mercy to })hrase, metaphor, or image, 
unsupported by a sound sense, or where the same sense 
might have been conveyed with equal force and dignity in 
plainer words. Lute, harp, lyre, muse, muses, and inspir- 
ations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocreue^ were all an abo- 
mination to hinu Nay, certain introductions, similes, and 
examples, were placed by name on a list of interdiction. 
Among the similes there was (I remember) that of the manchi^ 
nedjruii *, as suiting equally well with too many subjects.^ 
— Biog. LiL voL i. pp. 7 — 9. 

Here we trace the seeds of that enmity to what is called 
^ poetic diction** which the lyrical ballads of himself and 
Mr. Wordsworth, perhaps, carried to the extreme. But Mr. 
Bowyer's principle was a just one^ especially to be inculcated 
upon the taste of youth; and the/' consummate flowers" of 
Mr. Coleridge's verse exhibit certainly no barrenness of form, 
or plainness in their colours. 

The autobiographer proceeds: — - 

<* I had just entered my seventeenth year when the Son- 
nets of Mr. Bowles, twenty in number, and just then pub- 
lished in a quarto pamphlet, were first made known and pre- 
sented to me by a schoolfellow who had quitted us for the 
university, and who, during the whole time that he was in 

• Ana jft tliif tiroilc if to be found In Mr. Coleridge*! own dcdictlory poem 
tokiel 
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our first form, (or, in our school language a GrmoMf) had 
been my patron and protector, — I refer to Dn MiddletoOf 
the trulj learned and eveiy way excellent Bishop of Calcutta. 
It was a double pleasure to me^ and still remains a tender re^ 
collection, that I should have received from so rerered a 
friend the first knowledge of a poet, by whose works» year 
after year, I was so enthusiastically delighted and inspired. 
My earliest acquaintances will not have forgotten the undia- 
ciplined eagerness and impetucnis zeal with whidi I laboared 
to make proselytes, not only of my companions, but of all 
with whom I conversed, of whatever rank and in whatever 
place. As my school finances did not permit me to purchase 
copies, I made, within less than a year and a hal^ mora 
than forty transcriptions, as the best presents I coold cfftr to 
those who had in any way won my r^rd. And with 
almost equal delight did I receive the three or four foUow* 
ing publications of the same author. My obligations to Mr* 
Bowles were indeed important, and for radical good. At a 
very premature age, even before my fifteenth year, I had be- 
wildered myself in metaphysics, and in theological contro- 
versy.* Nothing else pleased me: history and particular 
fiicts lost all interest in my mind. Poetry, (thoogh, for a 
school-boy of that age, I was above par in English versifi- 
cation, and had already produced two or three compositions 
which, I may venture to say, without reference to my ag^ 
were somewhat above mediocrity, and which had gained me 
more credit than the sound good sense of my old master was 
at all pleased with,) poetry itself (yea, romances and novds,) 
became insipid to me. In my friendless wanderings on our 
leave^ays (for I was an orphan, and had scarcely any con* 
nections in London,) highly was I delighted if any passengers 
especially if he were dressed in black, would enter into con- 
versaUon with me, for I soon found the means of directing 
it to mj fiivourite subject,— 



• ^ The child is fatber ^fUMinaa.** Wobwwmm. 
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•< • Of providcact^ foraknowlcdge, will, and fiili^ 
Fix*d fate, fire* will, foreknowlcdg* abtolute { 
Ad4 found no end, in wand*riiig masct lost.* 

** This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt^ injurious 
both to my natural powers and to the progress of my educa- 
tion. It would, perhaps, have been destructiTe, had it been 
continued : but from this I was auspiciously withdrawn, 
chiefly by the genial influence of a style of poetry so tender 
and yet so manly, so natural and real, and yet so dignified 
and harmonious, as the Sonnets, &C., of Mr. Bowles. 
fVetl XDere it for me^ perhaps^ had I never relapsed into the 
same mental disease, if I had continued to pluck the flower 
and reap the harvest from the cultivated surface, instead of 
delving in the unwholesome quicksilver mines of metaphysic 
depths. But i( in after time, I have sought a refuge from 
bodily pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse re* 
searches, which exercised the strength and subtilty of the 
understanding, without awakening the feelings of the heart, 
stiU there was a long and blessed interval, during which 
my natural faculties were allowed to expand, and my original 
tendencies to develope themselves, — my fancy, and the love 
of nature, and the sense of beauty in forms and sounds.*' — - 
Biog. Lit* vol. L pp. IS — 17. 

On the 7th of September, 1791, Mr. Coleridge was sent 
from Christ's Hospital, with one of the exhibitions belonging 
to that foundation, to Jesus College, Cambridge. Here we 
are afraid that both his residence and his studies were desul- 
tory and unacademical. The only university honour for 
which his indolence and indiflerence^ allowed him to become 
a candidate was Sir William Browne's medal for the best 
Greek ode on a given subject; and even this, we are told^ 
he gained only by the compulsion of his friends, who made 
bim a prisoner in a room containing nothing but pen, ink, 
and paper, till he had written it * There are otlier anec- 
dotes afloat, concerning certain answers which he made to his 
academical superiors upon sitting for an university scholar- 

* It U printed in a note to tlie autlior's collected 
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ship^ and upon being rebaked for non-attendance at cliapd ; 
but we rgect the tales as unauthentic and improbable. 

He renuined at Cambridge till October term, 179i% 
when he quitted tlie university without cause assigned, and 
without taking a degree. The Master and Fellows of the 
college consequently made an order that his name should be 
removed from the college boards, unless he returned before 
the 14th of June, 1795; and the committee of Cbrist^s Hospital, 
considering that their exhibitions are voted by the general 
court, under a restriction that if the students absent them- 
selves from college without permission thdr allowance is to 
cease^ and having furtlier considered thai the general ex- 
ample of a scholar of such distinguished abilities might be 
highly detrimental to the youth of the hous^ resolved, that 
his exhibitions, which had been paid to the 5th of Aprils 1795^ 
should be from that time withheld. 

.These records being public, we have thought it right to 
copy them ; but Mr. Coleridge himself repds the assertion 
contained in the celebrated ^ Beauties of the Antyacobin,** 
that he had been dishonoured at Cambridge for preaching 
deism ; and says, that at this time, on the contrary, he was 
decried as a bigot by the proselytes of Frendi philosophy, 
for his youthful ardour in defence of Christianity* 

The truth is, tliat this was the eventful en^ when, to apply 
the fine language of Mr. Wordsworth, in his ^ Excursion,** 

« the dread Bttiilc^ 

With all Uie chAmbcra of iu horrid tow«% 
Fell to the gnmnd — bj violence o* itHh f w w y 
Of indignation^ and with ihouU thai dr»wn*d 
The cnah it made in falling. From the wrack 
A golden palace roie, or iecm*d to rie^ 
The appointed eeaft of cquitahle law^ 
And mild paternal awaj. Tlie potent thock 



* It ifl said in « The New Monthl j Magaiine** that in the amumn of 179S he 
enlisted in despair into the 15th regiment of dragoons, Aroai which hb disrharga 
was soon procured by his friends; but we cannot Uiink thai he would have beca 
allowed to keep October term, 1794, at Jesus College, and to draw hit cihDiU 
tion from Christ's Hospital, till April, 1795, had this bee* the casik 
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ffg feh — tht tiMifennadon JlepCTCfited — 
CanfuaoD infinite of heaVn and cwth 
Bauling the soul ! Meanwhile propbeUc liaipe 
In eT*f7 grove were ringings * War thall cease. 
Did ye not hear that conquest is algursd? 
Bring garlands, bring forth choicest ilow'rs €6 deck 
The tree of Liberty.* HU heart rebounded — 
His nelandioly voice the chorus Joined— 
• Be Joyful all jenationsi in all lands^ 
Ye that ai« capable of Joy, be glad ! 
' Henceforth whate*er is wanting to yourselves 

In otiieri ye shall promptly find, and all • 
Be rich by mutual and reflected wealth.* 

,.1...—^ The powers of song 
Kg left not uninvok'd, and in still groves, 
IVhere mild enthusiasts tuned a pensive lay 
Of thanks and acceptation, in accord 
With their beliei; he sang Satumian rule 
Retum*d — a progeny of golden year% 
Permitted to descend and bless mankind.* 
With promises the Hebrew Scriptures teem t 
Me ielt the invitation, and netumed 
^ «rjM^!c«e(f office in the house 
Of public worship, where with glowing phrase 
Of ancient inspiration serving him 
He promised also — with undaunted tntsi 
Foretold ; and added prayer to prophecy. 
The sdmiration winning of the crowd. 
The help desiring of the pure devout.** 

We firmly believe that this was the head and front of 
Mn Coleridge's offending against regularity. How soon he 
saw through the delusion let. tell the last of the noble odes to 
which we have just referred. 

It was in the long vacation of the year 1792 that he 
became acquainted with Mr. Southey, then a student of 
Baliol College, Oxford; and the two young poets, both 
dazzled with the specious opening of the French revolution, 
commenced an enthusiastic friendship; and, in conjunction 
with others of the same way of thinking (or rather dreaming), 
struck out a scheme for settling themselves in the wilds of 
America, and for there having all things in common, which 



• Scthb "Religioiit Musingi,'* 1794 1 «« Ode on the dcptrtbg Yew, HM,** 
tad ** Flranct9 an Ode, Februery» ITS?.** 
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they called ** establishing a genuine system of property** 
Thb Tision they entitled parUisocraqf g and it was with the 
eventual view of realising it, that Mr. Southey, in the year 
1795, married a young lady of Bristol (his native place) of 
the name of Fricker, to whom he had been long attached, 
and that about the same time Mr. G>leridge and a third poet 
and Utopian, Mr. Robert Lovell, were resjicctively united to 
her two sisters. This project of emigration and pantisocra^Tf 
however, was never carried into execution. Mr. Southey, on 
the very day after his secret marriage, obeyed his, mother^s 
uncle^ by accompanying him to Lisbon for six montlts, travels 
of which the fruits were his pleasant letters from Spain and 
Portugal ; and on his return quietly settled himself in Oray's 
Inn as a law-student Mr. Coleridge remained with hb ifiSt 
at or near Bristol.* 

In the previous winter of 1794-5 he had delivered there 
a course of lectures on the French Revolution ; having even 
before that published, in conjunction with Mr. Southey, a 
hasty drama, called ** The Fall of Robespierre." In the 
year 1795 appeared the *' Condones ad Popidum^ or Ad* 
dresses to the People;** and in the year 1796 ten numbers 
of a weekly paper called '< The Watchman.** Of this work 

* « Low WM our pretty col : our taSktX mm 

Pccp*d at tilt chainber.window. Wt couU hear 

At silent noon, and erc^ and early man^ 

The tea*! faint murmur. In tbt open air 

Our myrtlet blottom*d; and acroat the potth 

Thidc Jasmines twined : the little landscape round 

Was green and woody, and refresfaM the cytb 

It was a spot wbidi you might apUy call 

Th9 Valley ^Sedunon I Onct I saw 

(Hallowing bis Sabbath-day by quietness) 

A wealthy son of comrocrct saunter by^ 

Dristowa'sdiiBen: nethought hcalm'd 

His thirst of idle gold, and made him muao ^ 

With wiser fccUngs ; for he paused and looked 

With a pleased sadness, and gaiod all around. 

Then eyed our cottage, and gascd round again. 

And sigb'd, and said, « It was a blessed pbe%»-^ 

And we wtrt blessed.** 

J?l^l»0ni on AovJng l^ m Fhct ^ReHrememU 

Y 4 
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Mr. Coleridge himself has left so lively a history, tbatwe 
cannot refnun from giving it in hb own words : — 

^ Towards the close of the first year from the time that, in 
an inauspicious hour, I left the friendly cloisters, and the 
happy grove^ of quiet, ever-honoured, Jesus College^ Cam- 
bridge, I was persuaded by sundry philanthropists and anti- 
polemists, to set on foot a periodical work entitled * The 
Watchman,* that (according to the general motto of the 
work) all might hum the truths and that the truth might mate 
us free! In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, and 
likewise to contribute as little as possible to the supposed 
guilt of a war against freedom, it was to be published on 
every eighth day, thirty-two pages, large octavo^ closely 
printed, and price only four-pence. Accordingly, with a 
flaming prospectus, * Knowledge is power,' &C., to try the 
state of the political atmosphere, and so forth, I set off on a 
tour to the north, from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose 
of procuring customers, preaching by the way in most of the 
great towns, as a hireless volunteer, in a blue coat and white 
waistcoat, that not a ray of the woman of Babylon might be 
seen on me ; for I was at that time, and long after, though 
a Trinitarian (i* e. ai tiormam pUUofiis) in philosophy, yet a 
zealous Unitarian in religion ; more accurately, I was a psilan- 
thropist, one of those who believe our Lord to have been 
the real son of Joseph, and who lay the main stress on the 
resurrection rather than on the crucifixion. Oh, never can 
I remember those days with either shame or r^et ; for I 
was most sincere, most disinterested I My opinions wer^ 
indeed, in many and most important points, erroneous, but 
my heart was single 1 Wealth, rank, life itself^ then seemed 
cheap to me, compared with the interests of (what I believed 
to be) the truth and the will of my Maker. I cannot even 
accuse myself of having been actuated by vanity; for in the 
expansion of my entliusiasm I did not think of myself at alL 

*' My campaign commenced at Birmingham, and my first 
attack was on a rigid Calvinist — a tallow-chandler by trade. 
He was a tall, dingy man, in whom length was so predomi- 
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nant over iNreadth, that he migbt almost have been borrowed 
for a CMUidery poker. Oh that face I a face x«r f fifM-iir i I 
have k before roe at this moment. The lank, black, twine- 
like hair, ptngui-nitescent, cut in a straight line along the 
black stnbble of his thin gunpowder eye-brows, that looked 
like a scorched afterroatli from a last week's shaving. His 
coot collar behind in perfect unison, both of colour and 
lustr^ with the coarse yet glib cordage that I suppose he 
called Us hair, and which, with a bend inward at the nape of 
the ned[ (the only approach to flexure in his whole figure), 
slunk in behind his waistcoat, while tlie countenance, lank, 
hard, wy hard, and with strong perpendicular furrows, gave 
roe a dim notion of some one looking at me through a used 
gridiron^ all soot, grease, and iron I But he was one of the 
thoroogb-bred, a true lover of liberty, and (I was inibrined) 
had proved to the satisfaction of many that Mr. Pitt was 
one of the horns of the second beast in the Revelations, 
thai tpok like a dragon. A person to whom one of my letters 
of reoonmendatJon had been addressed was my introducer. 
It was a new event in my life^ my first stroke in die new 
business I had undertaken of an author, yea, and of an 
author trading on his own account. My companion, after 
some imperfect sentences, and a multitude of hums and ias, 
abandoned the cause to his client; and I commenced an 
harangue of half an hour to Phileleutheros the tallow* 
chandler, varying my notes through the whole gamut of 
eloquence irom the ratiocinative to the declamatory, and, in 
the latter, from the pathetic to the indignant. I argued, I 
described, I promised, I prophesied, and, beginning with the 
captivity of nations, I ended with the near approach of the 
milleniom, finishing the whole with some of my own 
verse% describing that glorious stat^ out of the * Helij^ous 
Musings:*-* 

■ Sudi dellgfali 
As ilott to Mrth, permitted viiiUBti! 
Wben in ■one hour ot lolcmn jubilee , 

The massive gales of Paradise art throws 
Wide opcDy and forth come, in fraf menla wiM^ 
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Swctt cdMMfl of unewtUj imlodici. 
And odours inatch'd from beds of anunantK 
And tbejr tlMl, from tlM crjrtul river of lift^ 
Spring up on frcthflo'd wing% aabrorial golei ! 

^ My taper man of lights listened with perseverant and 
praiseworthy patience, tliough (as I was afterwards^ told on 
complaining of certain gales that were not altogether ambro- 
sial) it was a meliing day with him« ' And what, sir,* he said, 
after a short pause, * might the cost be?*—' Only four-pence,' 
(oh ! how I felt the anticlimax, the abysmal bathos of that 
four-pence I) — * only four-pence, sir, each number, to be pub- 
lished on every eighth day.*-r-' Tliat comes to a deal of 
money at the end of the year. And how much did you say 
there was to be for the money?* — < Thirty-two pages, sir, 
large octavo, closely printed** — 'Thirty and two pages! 
Bless me ! why, except what I does in a family way on the 
Sabbath, that's more than ever I reads, sir, all the year 
round. I am as great a one as any man in Brummagem, sir, 
for liberty and truth, and all them sort of things ; but as to 
this, (no offence, 1 hope, sir,) I must beg to be excused/ 

'* So ended my first canvass* From causes that I shall 
presently mention I made but one other application in per- 
son. This took place at Manchester, to a stately and opulent 
wholesale dealer in cottons. He took my letter of introduc- 
tion, and having perused it, measured me from head to foot, 
and again from foot to head, and then asked if I had any bill 
or mvoice of the thing. I presented my prospectus to him : 
he rapidly skimmed and hummed over the first side, and still 
more rapidly the second and concluding page; crushed it 
withm his fingers and the palm of his hand ; then most de- 
liberately and significantly rubbed and smoothed one part 
against the other; and, lastly, putting it into hb pocketj 
turned his back on me witli an 'over-run with these articles I* 
and so^ without anotlier syllable^ retired into his counting- 
house, and, I can truly say, to my unspeakable amusement. 

^ This, I have said, was my second and last attempt On 
returning baffled from the first, in which I had vainly essayed 
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to repeat the mirade of Orpheus with the Brummagein 
patriot, I dined with the tradesman who had introduced me 
to him. After dinner he importuned me to smoke a pipe 
with him and two or tliree other iUuminaii of the same rank. 
I objected, both because 1 was engaged to spend the evening 
with a minister and his friends, and because I had never 
smoked except once or twice in my lifetime, and then it was 
herb tobacco mixed with Oroonooko. On the assurance, how* 
ever, that the tobacco was eciually mild, and seeing, too, that 
it was of a yellow colour, (not forgetting the lamentable diffi* 
culty 1 have always experienced in saying wo, and in abstain- 
ing from what the people about me were doing,) I took half 
a pipe, filling the lower half of the bowl with salt. I was 
soon, however, com|ielIed to resign it in consequence of a 
giddiness and distressful feeling in my eyes, which, as I had 
drunk but a single glass of ale, must, I knew, have been the 
effect of the tobacco. Soon after, deeming myself recovered, 
I sallied forth to my engagement; but the walk and the fresh 
air brought on all the symptoms again, and I had scarcely 
entered the minister's drawing-room, and opened a small ' 
packet of letters which he had received from Bristol for me, 
ere I sunk back on the sofa in a sort of swoon rather than 
sleep. Fortunately I had found just time enough to inform 
him of the confused state of my feelings and of the occasion; 
for here and thus I lay, my face like a wall that is white- 
washing, deathly pale, and with the cold drops of perspiration 
running down it from my forehead, while one after another 
there dropped in the different gentlemen who had been invited 
to meet and spend the evening with me, to the number of 
from fifteen to twenty. As the poison of tobacco acts but for 
a short time, I at length awoke from insensibility, and looked 
round on the party, my ej'es dazzled by the candles, which 
had been lighted in the interim. By way of relieving my 
embarrassment, one of the gentlemen began the conversation 
with, * Have you seen a paper to-day, Mr. Coleridge ?'— 
* Sir,' I replied, rubbing my eyes, * I am far from convinced 
that a Christian is permitted to read either newspapers or any 
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Other works of merely political and temporary interest' 
This remark, so ludicrously inapposite to^i or rather incongru- 
ous wid), the purpose for which I was known to have visited 
Birmingham^ and to assist me in which they were all then 
met, produced an involuntary and general burst of laughter; 
and seldom, indeed, have I passed so many deligluful hours 
as I enjoyed in that room from the moment of that laugh to 
an early hour the next morning* Never, perhaps, in so mixed 
and numerous a party have I since heard conversation sus- 
tained with such animation, enriched with such variety of 
information, and enlivened with such a flow of anecdote. 
Both then and afterwards they all joined in dissuading me 
from proceeding with my scheme ; assured me, in the most 
friendly and yet most flattering expressions, that the employ- 
ment was neither fit for me, nor I fit for the employment 
Yet, if I had determined on persevering ia it, they promised 
to exert themselves to the utmost to procure subscribers, and 
insisted that I should make no more applications in person, 
but carry on the canvass by proxy. Tlie same 'hospitable 
reception, the same dissuasion, and (that failing) the same 
kind exertions in my behalf, I met with at Manchester, Derby, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, indeed at every place in which I took 
up my sqourn. I often recall with affectionate pleasure the 
many respectable men who interested themselves for me^ a 
perfect stranger to them, not a few of whom I can still name 
among my friends. Tliey will bear witness for me, how op- 
posite, even then, my principles weVe to those of jacobinism, 
or even of democracy, and can attest the strict accuracy of the 
statement which I have left on record in the 10th and 11th 
numbers of < The Friend.' 

** From this remarRable tour I returned with nearly a 
thousand names on the subscription-list of ** The Watch- 
man,^ yet more than half convinced that prudence dictated 
the abandonment of the scheme. But for this very reason I 
persevered in it ; for I was at that period of my life so com- 
pletely hag-ridden by the fear of being influenced by selfish 
motives, that to know a mode of conduct to be the dictate of 
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pmdenee was a sort of presumptive proof to mjr feelings that. 

tlie contrary was the dictate of dutjf» Accordingly I com- 

menced the work, which was announced in London by long 

bills in letters larger than had ever been seen before^ and which. 

(I have been inrormed, for I did not see tliem myself) edipced 

the glories even of the lottery puffs. But, alas ! the pnUica- 

tion of the very first number was dehi3'ed beyond the day 

announced for its appearance. In the second number an 

essay against fast-days, with a most censurable application of 

a text from Isaiah for its motto^ lost me near five hundred 

of my subscribers at one blow. In the two following numbers 

I made enemies of all my jacobin and democratic patrons; 

for, disgusted by their infidelity, and their adoption of Frendi 

morals with French pnlosophy^ and, perhaps^ thinking that 

charity ought to begin nearest home^ instead of abusing the 

government and the aristocrats diiefly or entirely, as had been 

expected of me, I levelled my attacks at ^ modem patriotisa^* 

and even ventured to declare my belief that whatever the 

motives of ministers might have been for the sedition (or, aa 

it was then the fashion to call them, tlie^ ngginj) bills % yet the 

bills themselves would produce an eifect to be desired by all 

the true friends of freedom, as far as they should contribute 

to deter men from openly declaiming on subject^ the priiH 

ciples of which they had never bottomed, and from ^pleading 

to the poor and ignorant, instead of pleading^/Ev them.** At 

the same time I avowed my conviction tliat national educatioo, 

and a concurring spread of the Gospel, were the indispensable 

conditions of any true political amelioration. Thus by die 

time the 7th number was published I hod the mortificatioo 

(but why should I say this, when, in truth, I cared too little 

for any thing that concerned my worldly interests to be at aU 

mortified about it ?) of seeing the preceding numbers exposed 

in sundry old iron shops for a penny a piece. At the 9db 

number I dropped the work. But fix>m the London publisher 



• In the ycsr 1795 Mr. Coleridge publitbca a p«nplikl ciUed « A PMeit 
Against ccruin Dillt; <m> the Plol difoorcrtd.** 
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I could not obtain a shilling : he was a ^ and^set me at 

defiance. From other places I procured bat little, and after 
such delays as rendered that little worth nothing; and I 
should have been inevitably thrown into gaol by my Bristol 
printer, who refused to wait even for a month for a sum 
between 802. and 90f., if the money had not been paid for me 
by a man by no means affluent, a dear friend who attached 
himself to me from my first arrival at Bristol, who has con* 
tinued my friend with a fidelity unconquered by time, or even 
by my own apparent neglect, — a friend from whom I never 
received an advice that was not wise, or a remonstrance that 
was not gentle and affectionate. 

** Conscientiously an opponent of the first revolutionary 
war, yet with my eyes thoroughly opened to the true 
character and impotence of the favourers of . revolutionary 
principles in England, principles which I held in abhorrence^ 
(for it was a part of my political creed that whoever ceased 
to act as an individual^ by making himself a member of any 
society not sanctioned by his goyernment, forfeited the rights 
of a citizen,) a vehement anti-ministerialist, but after the 
invasion of Switzerland a more vehement anti-gallican, and 
still more intensely an anti*jacobin, I retired to a cottage at 
Stowey, and provided for my scanty maintenance by writing 
verses for a London morning paper. I saw plainly that 
literature was not a profession by which I could expect to 
live: for I could not disguise from myself that whatever my 
talents might or might not be in other respects, yet they were 
not of the sort that could enable me to become a popular 
writer; and that whatever my opinions might be in themselves^ 
they were almost equidistant from all the three popular par- 
ties, — the Pittites, the Foxites, and the democrats. Of the 
unsaleable nature of my writings I had an amusing memento 
one morning from our own servant girl ; for, happening to 
rise at an earlier hour than usual, I observed her putting an 
extravagant quantity of })aper into the grate, in order to light 
the fire, and mildly checked her for her wastefulness. * La, sir 
(replied poor Nanny), why, it b only Watchmen I * 
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*< I I10W devoted inytelf to poetry, and to the studj of 
ethics and psychology ; and so profound was my admiration 
at iliis time of Hartley's Essay on Man that I gave bis name 
to my first-born. In addition to the gentleman, my neighbour, 
whose garden joined on to my littk orchard % and the colti- 
vation of whose friendship had been my sole motive in choos- 
ing Stowey for my residencei I was so fortunate as to 
acquire, shordy after my settlement there, an invaluable bless* 
ing in the society and neighbourhood of one f to whom I 
could look up with equal re%'erencc^ whether I regarded him 
as a poet, a philosopher, or a man. His conversation extend- 
ed to almost all subjects, except physics and politics: with 
the latter he never troubled )^imsel£ Yet neither my retire- 
ment, nor my utter abstraction from all the disputes of the 
day, could secure me in those jealous times from susjucion 
and obloquy, which did not stop at me, but extended to my 
excellent friend, whose perfect innocence was even adduced 
as a suspicion of his guilt One of the many sycophants of 
that day, discoursing on the politics of the neighbourhood, 
uttered the following deep remark: — 'As to Coleridge^ 
there is not much harm in hhn ; for he is a whirl-brain that 
talks whatever comes up)>ermost: but that Wordsworth I he 
is the dark traitor. You never hear kim say a syllable on 
the subject*** — Biog. UL vol. L pp. 167— 17a. 

It was at Nether Stowey, at the foot of the Quantock Hills, m 
Somersetshire, in the summer and autumn of the year 1 797, 
that Mr. Coleridge wrote, at the desire of Mr. Sheridan, the 

• And DOW, beloved Siowcjl I behold 

Th J cburcb-tower, and, mcthioks, tbe four bagt clme 
Clttst*rin2» which mailL Uie bmuummi ofay Iriead > ; 
And close l>chind them, hidden fran iny view. 
Is my own lowly cottage^ where my bdbo 
And my bebe*t mother dwell in pcnee ! with liffat 
And quickened footrtcfM thithcrwaid I tiend.'* 

Fean hi 8aSimi§» 
t Mr. Wordsworth then lived nt AUfosden, a fomantic old family mansion of 
the Sc Aubim^ about two milet from Stowtj. 
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tragedy of ** Remorse,** which was, by his neglect, not 
brought upon the stage of Drury Lane theatre till the year 
1813» when the property was under the direction of Mr. 
Whitbread. During his residence at Stowey, he was in the 
habit of preaching every Sunday at the Unitarian Chapel at 
Taunton, and was greatly respected by even the better cbss 
of his neighbours and hearers. Here, in June, 1797, his 
friends, Charles Lamb and his sister, visited him, and gave 
occasion to the sweet verses entitled ** This Lime*tree Bow'r 
my Prison;" and it was during his residence here that the 
late Mr. William Hazlitt became acquainted with him. This 
acute writer has thus vividly recorded that first acquaintance 
in the «* Liberal:" — 

'< My father was a dissenting minister at Wem, in Shrop- 
shire, and in the year 1 798 Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury 
to succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a Unitarian 
congregation there. He did not come till late on the Saturday 
afternoon before he was to preach, and Mr. Rowe^ who 
himself went down to the coach in a state of anxiety and 
expectation^ to look for the arrival of his successor, could 
find no one at all answering the description, but a round-faced 
man in a short black coat (like a shooting-jacket)^ which 
hardly seemed to have been made for him, but who seemed 
to be talking at a great rate to his fellow-passengers. Mr. 
Rowe had scarcely returned to give an account of his dis- 
appointment, when the round-faced man in black entered, 
and dissipated all doubts on the subject, by beginning to 
talk. He did not cease while he stayed; nor has he since, 
that I know o£ He held the good town of Shrewsbury in 
delightful suspense lor three weeks that he remained there, 
< fluttering the proud Salopians like an eagle in a dove- 
cote;* and the Welsh mountains, that skirt the horizon 
with their tempestuous confusion, agree to have heard no such 
mystic sounds since the days of 

•bi^bornHoeriliarpOTioftLlcircIlja'tolftyr 

^ My father lived ten miles from Sirewsbury, and was in 
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tlie habit of exclianging visits with Mn Rowe and with Mr. 
Jenkins of Whitchurch (nine miles larther on), according 
to the custom of dissenting ministers in each other^s neigh- 
bourhood. A line of communication is thus established, faj 
which the flame of civil and religious liberty is kqit alive^ 
and nourishes its mouldering fire unquenchablci like the fires 
in the Agamenmon of ^lichjlus, placed at dilTerent stations^ 
that waited ibr ten long years to announce, with their blazing 
pyramids, the destruction of Troy. Coleridge had agreed to 
come once to see my father, according to the courtesy of the 
country, as Mr. Howe's probable successor; but in the mean 
time I had gone to hear him preach the Sunday after his ar« 
rival. A poet and a philosopher getting up into a Unitarian 
pulpit to preach tlie Gospel was a romance in these degenerate 
days — a sort of revival of the primitive spirit of Christianity^ 
which was not to be resisted** 

** It was in January, 1798, that I rose one morning before 
daylight, to walk ten miles in the mud, to hear this cele- 
brated person preach. Never, the longest day I have to live^ 
shall I have such another walk as this cold, raw, comfortless 
one, in the winter of the year 1798. * D y a dcs inipressiont 
qui ni le tems, ni les circonstances })euvent ei&ioer. Dusse-je 
vivre des siecles entiers, le doux tems de ma jeunesse ne pent 
renaitre pour moi, ni s*eflacer jamais dans ma m^moire.* 
When I got there, the organ was playing the 100th psalm; 
and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his text 
— * And he went up into the mountain to pray, himulf^ alone! 
As he gave out this text, his voice ' rose like a stream of 
rich distilled perfumes;' and when he came to the two last 
words, which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct. It 
seemed to me, who was then young, as if the sounds had 
echoed from the bottom of the human heart, and as if that 
prayer might have floated in solemn silence through the 
universe. The idea of St John came into my mind, * of 
one crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt about^ 
and whose food was locusts and wild honey.* The preacher 

▼OU XIX. X 

\ 
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then launched intoliis subject, like an eagle dalljing with the 
wind. The sermon was upon peace and war — upon church 
and state — not their alliance, but their separation — on the 
spirit of the world, and the spirit of Christianity, not as the 
same, but as opposed to one another. He talked of those 
who had * inscribed the cross of Christ on banners dripping 
with human gore.' He made a poetical and pastoral excur- 
sion, — and to show tlie fatal eflects of war, drew a striking 
contrast between the simply shepherd boy, driving his team 
afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping to his flock, 
* as though he should never be old,' and the same poor 
country lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into tdwn, made 
drunk at an ale->house, turned into a wretched drummer-boy, 
with his hfidr sticking on end with powder and pomatum, 
a long cue at his back, and tricked out in the loathsome 
finery of the profession of blood. 

** * Such wer* tbe notes our onee-lored poet lung;* 

and, for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I 
had heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and philosophy 
had met together. Truth and genius had embraced under 
the eye and with the sanction of religion*. This was even 
beyond my hopes. I returned home well satisfied. Tbe sun 
that was still labouring pale and wan through the sky, ob- 
scured by thick mists, seemed an emblem of the good jcamet 
and the cold dank drops of dew, that hung half melted on 
the beard of the thistle^ hod something genial and refi^eshing 
in them ; for there was a spirit of hope and youth in all na* 
ture that turned every thing into good. * • * • 



** On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker came. 
I was called down into the room where he was, and went 
half-hoping, half-afraid. He received me y^rj graciously; 
and I listened for a long time without uttering a word. I did 
not suffer in his opinion by my silence. ' For those two 
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hours (he was aflerwards pleased to say) he was conversii^ 
with W. H/s forehead.' His appearance was different from 
wliat I had anticipated from seeing him before. At a 
distance, and in the dim light of the chapel, there was to me 
a strange wildness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and I 
thought him pitted with the small-pox. His complesuon 
was at that time clear, and even bright 

V 

** ' At MB Um diiidreii of joo aiore vbeca.* 

His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, 
with large projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath 
them like a sea with darkened lustre. 

^ * A otrtaiii teinlcr bloom hii Ibct o'er^rwd ;* 

a purple tinge, as we see it in the pale, thoughtful com* 
plexions of the S()anish portrait- painters, Murillo and Velas- 
quez. His mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent; 
his chin good-humoured and round ; but his nose, the rud- 
der of the face^ and the index of the will, was small, feebly 
nothing, — like what he has done. It might seem that the 
genius of his face, as from a height, surveyed and projected 
him (with sufficient capacity and huge aspiration) info the 
world unknown of thought and imagination, with nothing 
to support or guide his veering purpose, as if Columbus 
bad launched his adventurous course for the New World in 
a scallop, without oars or compass. So at least I comment 
on it after the event Coleridge in his person was rather 
above the common size, inclining to the corpulent, or, like 
the Lord Hamlel^ * somewhat fat and pursy.' His hair 
(now, alas ! grey *) was then black and glossy as the raven's, 
and fell in smooth masses over his forehead. Tliis long pen- 
dulous hair is peculiar to enthusiasts." — The JJberal^ vol. iL 
pp. 23—27. 

Mr. Coleridge, in the years 1796 and 1797, published bis 

* And during Uie.Uittcr jeart of bis lift perfcdlj whllcw 
\ « 2 
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first poetical volume, the second edition in conjanctifxi with 
a few poems by his friends Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd^ 
just as Mr« Southey had preFiously published his eaiiiest 
poetical effusions bound up with those of his friend Mr« 
LovelL In 1796 was published separately the ^ Ode on the 
Departing Year/' and in 1798 the ^ Fears in Solitude," 
«« France, an Ode,** and ** Frost at Midnight." In the year 
1798 also appeared the first edition of the celebrated '* Lyrical 
Ballads'* of Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Coleridge, of which 
the latter gives the following account; — 

<* During the first year .that Mr. Wordsworth and I were 
neighbours, our conversations turned frequently on the two 
cardinal points of poetry, — the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, 
and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the modi- 
fying colours of imagination. The sudden charm which ac- 
cidents of light and shades which moonlight or sunset dif> 
fiised over a known and familiar landscape, appeared to re- 
present the practicability of combining both. These are the 
poetry of nature. The thought suggested itself (to whicli of 
us I do not recollect) that a series of poems might be com- 
posed of two sorts. In the one the incidents and agents 
were to be, in part at least, supernatural ; and the excellence 
aimed at was to consist in the Interesting of the aflections by 
the dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally ac- 
company such situations, supposing them real. And real in 
this sense they have been to every human being whoi from 
whatever source of dcflusion, bas at any time believed himself 
under supernatural agency. For the second class, subjects 
were to be chosen -from ordinary life : the characters and in- 
cidents were to be suc^h as will be found in every village and 
its vicinity, where there is a meditative and feeling mind to 
seek after them, or to notice them when they present them- 
selves. 

'< In this idea originated the plan of the * Lyrical Ballads^' 
in which it was agreed that my endeavours should be directed 
to persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic ; 
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yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a liuman interest 
and a semblance of truth sufiicient to procure for these 
shadows of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief ibr 
the moment which constitutes poetic faiths Mr. Words> 
worthy on the other hand, was to propose to himself^ as hb 
grand object, to give the charm of novelty to things of every 
day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, by 
awakening the mind's attention from tlie lethargy of custom, 
and directing it to the loveliness and the wonders of the world 
before us, — an inexhaustible treasure^ but for which, in con- 
sequence of the feeling of familiarity and selfish solicitude, we 
have eyes yet see not, ears that hear not, and hearts that 
neither feel nor understand. 

^< With this view I wrote the * Ancient Mariner,* and waa 
preparing, among other poems^ the * Dark Ladie,* and the 
* Chrbtabel,' in which I should have more nearly realised my 
ideal than I had done in my first attempt. But Mr. Words- 
worth's industry had proved so much more successful, and 
the number of his poems so much greater, that my com- 
positions, instead of forming a balance, appeared rather an 
interpolation of heterogeneous matter. Mr. Wordsworth 
added two or three poems written in his own character, in 
the impassioned, lofty, and sustained diction, which is cha* 
racteristic of his genius. In tliis form the ** Lyrical Ballads" 
were published, and were presented by him. as an experimeni^ 
whether subjects, which from their nature rejected the usual 
ornaments and extra-colloquial style of poems in general, 
might not be so managed, in the language of ordinary life, as 
to produce the pleasurable interest which it b the peculiar 
business of poetry to impart To the second edition he 
added a preface of considerable length, in which, notwith- 
standing some passages of apparendy a contrary import, be 
was understood to contend for the extension of this style to 
poetry of all kinds,, and to reject as vicious and indefensible 
all phrases and forms of style that were not included in what 
he (unfortunately, I think, adopting an equivocal expresskm) 
called tlie language of real life. From thb prefiice» prefixed 
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to poems in which it was impossible to deny the presence of 
orig^ genius, however mistaken its direction might be 
deemed, arose the whole long-Hx>ntinued controversy. For, 
firom the conjunction of perceived power with supposed heresy, 
I ezpHiin the inveteracy, and in some instances, I grieve to say, 
the acrimonious passions, with which the controversy has 
been conducted by the assailants." — Biqg, Lit vol. ii. 
pp.I-4. 

In the autumn of the year 1798 Mr« Coleridge, to whom 
his friends, Messrs. Josiah and Thomas Wedgewood of 
Etruria, in Staffordshire, had generously granted an annuity 
of 1002. (Mr. Hazlitt says 1502.) commenced his travels in 
Germany, accompanied by Mr. Wordsyorth.* Of these 
travels the only records are contained in a few letters in *' The 
Friend" (repeated in the *' Biographb Dteraria''} ; but the 
fruits of his German studies of men and books are apparent 
in every aflcr-production of his mind and pen. 

•* While I was in Germany," he observes, " for the pur- 
pose of finishing my education, whither I was enabled to go 
bj the munificence of my two honoured patrons, and from 
which I returned, before the proposed time» literally (I know 
not whether a husband and father ought to be ashamed of it) 
ione-stdEv one of the writers concerned in the collection 
inserted a note in the < Beauties of the Antijacobin,' which, « 
after having Informed the public that I had been dishonoured 
at Cambridge for preaching deism, concludes with these 
words: — 'Since tliis time he has lefl his native country, 
commenced citizen of the world, left his poor children faihev* 

* « AK qoict dell! detr cot! and mount lubliiiMf 

I was constraint to quit joo. Wm H rigli^ 
While mj iinnuinbcr*d brethren toil*d and hied. 
That I shoald dream awaj th* iotratted houn 
Ob nie>lcaf beds, pamp'ring the oowaid heart 
- « WiUi reeling! aU too delicate foriite ? 

I therefore go^ and Join head* heart, and hand^ 
Active and irm, to flght the bloodlett flgbt 
OTidencc^ freedom, and the truth in Chriat** 

On having IffI m Pfau of Petiwtmeni, 
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less, and his wife destitute. Ex his, diwce bis friends Lamb 
and Southey/ ** — 7^ Frioii^ Na 2. 

Thb calumny needs no refutation at this time of day, but 
it had a long run of currency. Mr. Southey is well known 
to be one of the most domestic men in tlie world : Mr. Lamb 
was never married; and although both Mrs. Coleridge and Mrs. 
Lovell have long resided with their sister Mrs. Southey, yet 
the connection and corresjiondence of Mr. Coleridge with his 
family never suffered the slightest suspension ; and his friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Gillroan, with whom the poet resided for the 
last twenty years of his life^ could bear tlieir tearful testimony 
that Mr. Coleri<lge*s heart was as good as hb head. 

<* Instead of troubling others,** continues the auto-biographer, 
<'. with my own crude notions and juvenile compositions, I 
was in Germany better employed in attempting to. store my 
own head with the wbdom of others. I made the best use 
of my time and means, and there is therefore no period of 
my liie on which I can look bock with such unmingled satis* 
faction. After acquiring a tolerable suflSciency in the German 
language at Ratzeburg, which with my voyage and joum^ 
thither I have described in * The Friend,' I proceeded 
through Hanover to Gottrngen. Here I regularly attended 
the lectures on physiology in tlie morning and on natural 
history in the evening, under Blumenbacli, — a name as dear to 
every Englishman who has studied in that university as it is 
venerable to nien of science tliroughout Europe. Eich- 
horn's lectures on the New Testament were repeated to me^ 
from notes by a student from Ratzeburg, a young man of 
sound leaniing and indefatigable industry, who is now, I 
believe, a professor of the Oriental languages at Heidelberg. 
But my chief eflPorts were directed towards a grounded know- 
ledge of the German language and literature. From Pro- 
fessor Pychseu I received as many lessons in tlie Gothic 
of Ulphilas as sufficed to make me acquainted with his 
grammar and the radical words of most frequent occurrence; 
and with the occasional assistance of the same philosophic 
linguist I read through Ottfried's * Metrical Paraphrase of the 
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Gospel/ and the' most important remains of the Theotiscan, 
or tbe transitional state of the Teutonic language, from the 
Gothic to the old German of the Swabian period* Of this 
period (the polished dialect of which is analogous to that of our 
Chaucer, and which leaves the philosophic student in doubt 
whether the language has not since then lost more in sweet- 
ness and flexibility than it has gained in condensation and 
copiousness,} I read with sedulous accuracy the Minnesinger 
(or singers of love, the Proven^ al poets of the Swabian 
court,} and the metrical romances ; and then laboured through 
sufficient specimens of the master singers^ their degenerate 
successors, not however without occasional pleasure from the 
rude yet interesting strains of Hans Sachs the cobbler of 
Nuremberg" — Biqg. Lit vol. i. pp. 201 — 205. 

On his return from Germany, in the year 1800, Mr. Cole- 
ridge went to reside at Keswick, where his friend Mr. Southey 
had, after filling for some time the situation of secretary to 
Mr. Corry, the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, finally 
settled, Mr. Wordsworth then living at Grasmere; and here 
hb religious tenets, to use his own expression, found a final 
reconversion to the whole truth in Christ. He tells us, 
indeed, that even before this, while meditating, his heart had 
long been with the blessed Paul and the beloved John, though 
his head was with Spinoza. He now became convinced, both 
head and heart, of the doctrine of St. Paul, and a firm 
believer in the divine trinity in unity. 

To conclude our extracts from his Literary Biography : — 
«« Soon after my return from Germany ,•• says he, ** I was 
solicited to underuke the literary and political department of 
* The Morning Post;* and I acceded to the proposal on con- 
dition that the paper should thenceforward be conducted on 
certain fixed and announced principles, and that I should be 
neither obliged nor requested to deviate from them in favour 
of any party or in any event. In consequence that journal 
became^ and for many years continued, antiministerial, indeed, 
yet with a very qualified approbation of the opposition, and 
with greater earnestness and zeal both antijacobin apd anti- 
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gallican. From the commencement of the Addington ad- 
minbtration to the present daj, whatever I have written in 
* The Morning Post,' or, after tliat paper was transferred to 
other proprietors, in ' The Courier,* has been in defence or 
furtherance of the measures of government. 

M * ThtDgt of Uiit natur* Marc* turrarc tfi« olgbl 
That gives them birth I Uicjpmtb in Uwligli^ 
Cnt 1^ lofitf from sllvrJifcb that tbcr* 
Cm tcaicdj ouglUlM mid buithat they wcra.' 

CAtLtwmwmt, • 

** Yet in these labours I employed, and, in the belief of 
partial friends, wasted, the prime and manhood of my intellect. 
Most assuredly they added nothing to my fortune or my re- 
putation. From government, or the friends of government, 
I not only never received remuneration, or ever expected it, 
but I was never honoured with a single acknom'ledgment or 
expression of satisfaction. Yet the retrospect is far from 
painful, or matter of regret. I am not, indeed, silly enough 
to take as any thing more dian a violent hyperbole of party 
debate Mr. Fox's assertion that * the late war was a war pro- 
duced by ^ The Morning Post," ' or I should be proud to 
have the words inscribed upon my tomb. As little do I re- 
gard the circumstance that I was a specified object of Buona- 
parte's resentment during my residence in Italy, in consequence 
of those essays in < Tlie Morning Post' daring the peace of 
Amiens. Nor do I lay any greater weight on the confirming 
fact, that an order for my arrest was sent from Paris, from 
which danger I was rescued by the kindness of a noble Bene- 
dictine, and the gracious contrivance of that good old man 
the Pope: for tlie late tyrant's vindictive appetite was omni- 
vorous, and preyed equally on a Due d'Enghien and the 
writer of a newspaper. But I do derive a gratification from 
the knowledge that my essays contributed to introduce tlie 
practice of placing the questions and events of the day in a 
moral point of view ; in giving a dignity to particular mea- 
sures by tracing their policy or impolicy to permanent prin- 
ciples, and an interest to principles by the application of them 
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to indmdoal measures. In Mr. Burke's writings, indeed, the 
germs of almost all political truths may be found« But I dare 
assume to myself the merit of having first explicitly defined 
and analysed the nature of jacobinism ; and that in disUn* 
gttbhing the jacobin from the republican and the mere dema- 
gogue I, both rescued the word from remaining a mere term 
of abuse, and put on' their guard many honest minds who, 
even in the heat of zeal against jacobins, admitted or sup- 
ported principles from which the worst parts of that system 
may be deduced. That these are not necessary practical 
results of such principles we owe to that fortunate inconse- 
quence which permits the heart to rectify the errors of the 
understanding.'* — B/og. Lit. vol. i. pp. 207 — ^214. 

In the year 1800 were published Mr. Coleridge*s transla- 
tion of Schiller's <« Wallenstein,'' both the first and the 
second parts, and then ** the harp of Quantock" was nearly, 
silent for ever. '* Many beautiful passages of this transla- 
tion," says a writer in a late Quarterly Review, ^ are ex- 
clusively the property of the English poet, who used a MS. 
copy of the German text before its publication by the author; 
and it is a curious anecdote in literature, that Schiller, in more 
instances than one, afterwards adopted the hints, and trans- 
lated in turn the interpolations, of his own translator. Hence 
it b, also, that there nre passages in the German editions of 
the present day which are not found in the English version : 
they were, in almost every case, the subsequent additions of 
the German poet" 

In the year 1804 Mr. Coleridge made a voyage to Malta, 
on a visit to his friend Dr. Stoddart, then King's Advocate 
there. Sir Alexander Ball was then Governor of that island, 
and was so greatly pleased with his genius and conversation, 
that during an occasional absence of the Secretary to the Go- 
vernment, he appointed Mr. Coleridge to act in that office. 
We need not say that his talents lay in any other direction 
than that of office business; but he flattered himself that his 
mind could bend to the yoke, and the salary was 800/. per 
annum. Notwithst'*nding the eulogium that Mr. Coleridge 
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hBM written upon Sir Alezimder in ^ The Friend,** there was 
little congenialitj of mind between the Governor and his 
Secretary. They did not agree, and the employment lasted 
in name and salai^ ibr about nine months only. Mr. Cole- 
ridge was altogetlier in Malta from May, 1804^ to October,' 
1805. In his way home he passed through Calabria and 
Italy ; and it is to be regretted tliat so few of his feelings on 
hb risit to Rome are to be found recorded in his writings. 

In the years 1809-10 he issued from Grasmerea weekly 
essay, stamped to be sent by the general post, called ** The 
Friend.** Hiis paper lasted for twenty-seven numbers, and 
was then abruptly discontinued ; but the papers have since been 
collected and enlarged in three small volumes. The original 
mode of publication proved as unsatisfactory to his sub- 
scribers as to himselC The compDer of these memoirs took 
in ^ The Friend ** at the time of its periodical publication. 
It was almost impossible to read these disquisitions (or rather 
excursions) periodically. Sometimes a number was neglected 
to be sent to tlie subscriber; and thui the chain of the 
author's reasoning was lost, for the subject seldom was com- 
prised within the sheet Sometimes, indeed, the slieet broke 
off in the middle of a sentence, and thus the reasoning was 
inevitably suspended till the next week. How such a mind 
as Mr. Colcri<Ige*s, so eloquent and full upon all subjects, 
that out of that fulness the mouth would speak, upon all 
subjects, incidental and collateral in the second and third de- 
grees, treating, too^ upon such a topic as moral philosophy, 
could think of confining and fettering itself in weekly essays 
of sixteen pages each, appears more wonderful than even the 
project of ** The Watchman.** « The Friend** was any thing 
but a periodical publicatioiu 

In the year I81S Mr. Coleridge, being in London, 
edited, and contributed several very interesting articles to^ - 
Mr. Southey*s '* Omniana,** in two small volumes. In 1813 
the tragedy of *' The Remorse** was acted and printed. The 
present writer and a large party of the author*s friends sta- 
tioned themselves early in the pit, and had the pleasure of 
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publicly applauding the entrance of the poet into one of the 
boxes. It was not a good acting play, and Mr. Elliston, 
who personated the hero^ may have been a bad tragedian ^ 
but he had at least the good taste lo appreciate his author's 
genius, and to reverence the man. Mr. Charles Lamb's ex* 
cellent prologue was spoken to this play. It was a ** Rejected 
Address,** on the opening of the new theatre. The play had 
no great run : it was too beautiful a poem. 

In the year 1816 Mr. Coleridge published <* The Stetes- 
man's Manual; or, the Bible the best Guide to political 
Skill and Foresight; a Lay Sermon ;** and in the following 
year ** A Second Lay Sermon, addressed to the Higher and 
Middle Classes, on the existing Distresses and Discontents.** 
In this year also appeared the Biographical Sketches of his 
Literary Life and Opinions, and his newspaper Poems re-' 
collected under the title of ** Sibylline Leaves.** 

About this time he wrote the prospectus of ** The Ency- 
clopiedia Metropolitana,** still in the course of publication, and 
was intended to be its editor; but this final mistake was early 
discovered and rectified.* 

In the year 1816 likewise was published by Mr. Murray, at 
the recommendation of Lord Byron, who had generously be- 
friended the brother (or rather the father) poet, the wondrous 
ballad tale of ** Christabel.** The author tells us in his pre- 
face that the first part of it was written in his great poetic 
year, 1797, at Stowey ; the second part after his return from 
Germany, in 1800, at Keswick; the conclusion yet remains to 
be written i The poet says, indeed, in this prefiice^ ** As in 
my very first conception of the tale, I had the whole present 
to my mind, I trust that I shall yet be able to embody in verse 
the three parts yet to come.** We do not pretend to contra- 
dict a poet*s dreams; but we believe that Mr. Coleridge never 
communicated to mortal man, woman, or child, how this story 
of witchcraft was to end. The poem is, perhaps, more inter- 
esting as a fragment For sixteen years we remember it used 
to be recited and transcribed by admiring disciples, till at 
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length it was printed, and at least half the cliann of the poet 
was broken bjr die oounterspell of that mal magician FosL 

We most now be brieC In 1818 was published the drama 
of << Zapolja." In 1825, «< Aids to Reflection, in the Form- 
ation, of a manly Character, on the several Grounds of Pru- 
dence^ Morality, and Religion ; illustrated by select Passages 
from our elder Divines, especially from Archbishop Leighton.** 
This is to us a very precious manuaL And to conclude the 
catalogue of Mr. Coleridge's works, in 1830 a small volume 
** On the Constitution of the Church and Stat^ according to 
the Idea of each, with Aids toward a right Judgment on the 
late Catholic Bill'* 

In the year 1828 the whole of his poetical works, includ- 
ing the dramas of Wallenstein {which had been long out 
of print). Remorse, and Za|)olya, were collected in three 
elegant volumes by Mr. Pickerings the British classical 
publisher; who during the very year of tlie poet's death 
reprinted them with still greater additions; and nothing now 
remains but for the public to purchase them, and thus, as 
tliey are wont to deal with poets, to raise a monument to 
him to whom they denied bread. 

The latter years of Mr. Coleridge's life were made easy 
by a domestication witli his friend Mr. Gillman, tlie surgeon 
of Highgate Grove, and for some years the poet deservedly 
received an annuity from his Majesty of 100/. per annum, as 
an Academician of the Royal Society of Literature. But 
these few most honourable pensions to worn-out veterans, in 
literature were discontinued by the late ministry. Mr. Cole- 
ridge contributed one or two erudite pa])ers to the Trans- 
actions of this Society. In tlie summer of 1828 Mr. 
Coleridge made the tour of Holland, Flanders, and up the 
Rhine as far as Bergen. For some years before his death 
he was afflicted with great bodily pain; and was on one 
occasion heard to say, that for thirteen months be had from 
this cause walked up and down bis chamber seventeen hours 
each day. He died on the 25th of July, 1834, having pre- 
viously written the 'following epitaph for himself: — 
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« Slopk Chfittian ptsaer4)j ! Stop, cluia of GodI 
And remd with geiitle brcMt. Beneath thb iod 
A poet lictt or that which once teem'd he •— > 
Oh« lift • thought in pnjer for S. T. C 4 
That he, who, roanj ^ vear, with toil of lireeth. 
Found death in life^ maj here find life in death C 
Mercj for praise — to be forgiven for famt^ 
He aslL'd and hoped through Chriit Do thou the 

This is perfection — worthy of the author of the best essay 
on epitaphs in tlie English language. He was buried in High- 
gate Church. He has left three children, namely. Hartley, 
Derwent, and Sara. The first has published a volume of 
poems, of which it is .enough to say that they are worthy of 
Mr. Wordswordi's verses addressed to him at ** six years old.** 
Tlie second son is in holy orders, and is married and setded 
in the west of England ; and the poetfs daughter b united 
to her learned and lively cousin, Mr. Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, the author of ** Six Months in the West Indies.^ 
This young lady had the good fortune to be educated in tha 
noble library on the banks of the Cumberland Greta, where 
she assisted her accomplished uncle in translating from the 
old French the history of the Chevalier Bayard, and from the 
Latin the account of the Abipones, or Equestrian Indians of 
iSouth America, by the Jesuit Alartin Dobrizhofler; both of 
which works were published by Mr* Murray. 

«* But of hie nattye tpecch» becauM welbiigh 
Disuse in him forgetfulness had wrought 
In Latin he composed his histofj» 
A garrulous but a liveljr tale, And fraught 
V^ith matter of delight and food for thought! 
And if he could, in MerUn*s glaaSy have seen 
By whom his tomes to speak our tongue were taught. 
The old man would have been as pleased (I ween) 
As when he won the ear of that great empress queen.** 

SouTunr'f Tolr rf Amyiu^ 

It now remains for us briefly to characterise Mr. Coleridgc^g 
genius. It was about the year 1 808 that he commenced at 
the Royal Institution the practice of delivering those courses 
of lectures on the principles of criticism, as applied to Shak* 
speare and Milton, which he for many years afterwards resumed 
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occasionallj at the Russell arid Surrey Institutions, and ia 
other public rooms. Of these lectures the following personal 
history has been printed from a letter to Mr. Britton: — 

« Higbgati^ 28th Feb. ISIS. 

'* During a course of lectures I faithfully .employ all 
the intenrening days in collecting and digesting the materials, 
whetlier I bare or have not lectured on the same subject 
before making no difference, llie day of the lecture^ tOl the 
hour of commencement, I devote to the consideration, what 
of the mass before me is best fitted to answer the purposes 
of a lecture, i . e» to keep the audience awake and interested 
during the delivery, and to leave a sthig behind, t. e. a dis- 
position to study the subject anew, under the light of a new 
principle. Several time% however, partly from apprehension 
respecting my health and animal spirits, partly from the wish 
to possess copies that might aflerwards be marketable among 
the booksellers, I have previoua»Iy written the lecture; but 
before I had. proceeded twenty minutes I have been obliged 
to push the MSS. away, and give the subject a new turn. 
Nay, this was so notorious, that many of my auditors used 
to threaten me, when they saw any numl)er of written papers 
on my desk, to steal them away, declaring they never felt so 
secure of a good lecture as when they perceived that I had 
not a single scrap of writing before me. I take far, far 
more pains tlian would go to the set composition of a lecture^ 
both by varied reading and meditation ; but for tlie words^ 
illustrations, &c. I know almost as little as any one of my an* 
dience (i. e« those of any thing like the same education with, 
myself) what they will be^ five minutes before the lecture 
begins. Such is my vxty; for such b my nature; and in 
attempting any other, I should only torment myself in order 
to disappoint my auditors — torment myself during the de* 
livery, I mean ; for in all other respects it would be a much 
shorter and easier task to deliver them from writing. I am 
anxious to preclude any semblance of affectation^ and havc^ 
therefore^ troubled ' you with this lengthy preface before I 
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ha?e the hardihood Co answer you, that yoo might as well 
ask me what my dreams were in the year 18U, as what my 
course of lectures was at the Surrey Institution. Fuimus 
TVoft. I regret that I cannot say the same of all my intel- 
lectual life. At least, were it in my power, my works would 
be confined to the second volume of my ^ Literary Life," 
the essays of the third volume of ** The Friend,*' from p. 67. 
to p. 265^ with about fifty or sixty pages from the two former 
volumes, and some half dozen of my poems. 

^ I^ tlierefore^ I should be able to employ the time re- 
quired for a course of six or eight lectures at the Russell In- 
stitution, i.e. compatibly with other employment for the 
bread and beef of the day, — God knows how laboriously and 
yet scarcely earned I I should prefer your committee's 
making their own choice of the subjects from> English, Italian, 
or German literaturei and even the fine arts, as far as the 
philosophy of the same is alone concerned. I have learnt 
what I might easily have anticipated, that the Lear of 
Sliakspeare is not a good subject for a whole lecture in my 
style; with that exception, any of the plays of Shakspeare, 
the Twelfth Night, Richard II., with the character of 
Richard III., Romeo .and Juliet, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, &c, &c, — the Paradise Lost, 
with the character of Milton (which / appear to remember 
was the favourite lecture of those given at the Surrey . Institu- 
tion), Spencer, Dante^ old English ballads and metrical ro- 
mances, — on the uses of poetry in the process of the mind's 
education, especially on the supernatural, — the comparison 
of English poetry, from Chaucer to Miltoc, with the period 
from Dryden (inclusive) to the Wartons, — of all these and 
of any other congenerous subjects, the committee might 
take their choice. '' *• 

Thb letter appears to us to contain the real secret history of 
Mr. Coleridge's mind, and to account for his greater popu- 
larity as a peripatetic lecturer than as a writer for the study. 
His voice and countenance were harmonious and beautiful : 
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he was a great impnmtatcre. But if he himself could as 
little remember what his dreams were in 1814 as the mere 
subject of a certain course of lectures^ how could he expect 
that his hearers should ? ^ Mr. — >*— k** said a college 
lecturer, before he commenced his discourse one day, ^ you 
are laughing and talking there^ and I would lay a wager you 
don*t know what I am going to say."-—*' No^ sir," answered 
the classman, ^ do you ? ^ This reply would have been no 
joke in the case of Mr. G>leridge. His eulogist in the lale 
Quarterly RcTiew admits that Mr. Gumey, the short-hand 
writer, attempted to take down his lectures, but could make 
nothing of it. We have no doubt they would have read 
more unintelligibly than even his printed works, to un« 
derstand which is sometimes a hopeless task. The author 
ielt this; and in his ** Biographia Literaria^ has *\A Chapter 
of Requests and Premonitions concerning the Perusal or 
Omission of the Chapter tliat follows." This chapter com- 
mences thus : — 

** In the perusal of philosophical works, I have been 
greatly benefited by a resolve, which, in the antithetic &rm, 
and with the allowed quaintness of an adage or maxim, I 
have been accustomed to word thus : — * Until you understand 
a writer's ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his under^ 
standing.' This golden rule of mine does, I own, resemble 
those of Pythagoras in its obscurity rather than its depth. 
If, however, the reader will permit me to be my own Hiero- 
cles, I trust that he will find its meaning fully explained by 
the following instances. I have now before me a treatise of a 
religious fanatic, full of dreams and supernatural experienceu 
I see clearly the writer's grounds, and their hoUowness. I 
have a complete insight into the causes which, through the 
medium of his body, had acted on his mind; and by appli- 
cation of received and ascertained laws I can satisfiictorily 
explain to my own reason the strange incidents which the 
writer records of himself. And this I can do without sus- 
pecting him of any intentional fiilsehood. As when in broad 
daylight a man tracks the steps of a traveller who bad lost 
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his way in a fo|^ or by treacherous nioonshiiie» even so^ and 
with thesame tranquO sense of certainty, can I follow the traces 
of this bewildered visionary. I understand his ignorance. 

^ On the other hand, I have been reperusbg, with the 
best energies of my mind, the Timetus of Plato. Whatever 
I comprehend impresses me with a reverential sense of the 
author's genius ; but there is a considerable portion of the 
work to which I can attach no consistent meaning. In other 
treatises of the same philosopher, intended for the average 
comprehensions of men, I have been delighted with the 
masterly good sense, with the perspicuity of the language, 
and the aptness of the inductions. I recollect, likewise, that 
numerous passages in this autlior, which I thoroughly com- 
prehend, were formerly no less unintelligible to me than the 
passages now in question. It would, I am aware, be quite 
fashionable to dimiss them at once as Platonic jargon. But 
this I cannot do witli satisfaction to my own mind, because I 
have sought in vain for causes adequate to the solution of the 
assumed inconsistency. I have no insight into the possibility 
of a man so eminently wise using words with such half^ 
meanings to himself, as must perforce pass into no-meanings 
to his readers. When, in addition to the motives thus sug- 
gested by my own reason, I bring into distinct remembrance 
the number and the series of great men, who, after long and 
zealous study of these works, had joined in honouring the 
name of Plato with epithets that almost transcend humanity, 
I feel that a contemptuous verdict on my part might argue 
want of modesty, but would hardly be received by the ju- 
dicious as evidence of superior penetration. Therefore^, 
utterly bafBed in all my attempts to understand the ignorance 
of Plato^ / conclude nyself ignorant cf his understanding.^ -— 
Biog. Lit. vol. i. pp. US — 2S7* 

We know not whom Mr. Coleridge meant by this ** re- 
ligious fanatic** It cannot be Jacob Behmen, for him Mr. 
G>leridge has previously called << an enthusiast, as contra- 
distinguished from a fanatic" (vol. i. p. 1S9.); but even of 
« this poor ignorant shoemaker,** he says, «* many and gross 
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were his delusions ; " and therefore we should like to have 
shown Mr. Coleridge the following easy verses of Byrom, a 
disciple of this very mystic, by which he would have seen that 
there are sensible and acute minds that liave applied hb rea^ 
soning on the subject of Plato to the case of Jacob Behmen»* 
that it might equally be applied to the writings of Sweden- 
borg, Huntington, or Irving \ and that this ^golden rule* 
cannot therefore be the test of the truth of any metaphysical 
or theosophical system : — 

** Soeraics*i Hqiy conctming fferadUtuU Wrkim^ 
** When Socrstet bad raid» as authon noUb 

A certain book Uiat Hcriclitiu wrota^ * 

Deep in its matter and obscure besid«^ 

Ask'd bis opinion of it, bo rcpUcdt 

• AH tbat I understand b good and tnis^ 

And wbat I don*t is, I bclievo^ so toix* 

** Thus answered Socrates, whom Greece confess*d 

The wisest of her sages and the bes^ 

By Justice moved, and candour ofe piecie 
• With tliat philosopher's repute in Greece t 

Worth J of imitation, to be surs^ 

When a good writer is sometimes obscure. 

•* An the haranguing, thcrrfore, on the theme 
Of deep obscuritj in Jacob Behme 
Is but itself obscure ; for he might see 
Farther* *t is possible, than 70a or roe i 
Meanwhile the goodness of his plainer page 
Demands the answer of the Grecian sage. 

** He whom the fair Socratical remark 

Describes was call'd ^irercuraf, or th€ darki 
Yet his wise reader from the good in view 
Thought that his darker passages were true 1 
He would not judge of what, as yet, lay hid, 
By what he did not see, but what he did. 

*' The books of Behme, as none are tied to reed. 

To blame unread they have as little need 1 
' As they who read them moat the most commend^ 

Others at least may venture to suspend, 

Or think, with rePrence to such books as these. 

Of Heraclitus and of Socrates.** 



* Of his friend Mr. Irving's theological system Mr. Coleridge io^ not any 
that he understands his ignorance, but only, *< I cannot see my way in it** . 

On Ckurck ami S9U9 p.l6S.' 
A A 2 
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The case put by Mr. Coleridge of Plato it widely different 
from that of any modem. Antiquity, a dead language, the 
lost of contemporary literature^ are mighty ingredients in bit 
obscuri^; but to tell the student that unless he feels bis 
own understanding superior to that of his author he it to 
fall down and worship, is to stop the mouth of all free en- 
quiry. Socrates would never have said he did not understand 
Plato: surely, surely^ to be intelligible must be the prineipium 
etjbns both of speaking and of writing; and if the philo- 
sopher cannot make himself so by a gradual process of de- 
finition and natural induction, he had better resign his chair 
or his pen to some clearer mind, which shall be endued with 
that gift of explanation which does not fall to the lot of all 
men, although the wisdom may be in them. Mn Coleridge 
himself admits this (almost) truism of the necessity of in- 
telligibility, when he justly praises Mr. Southey, by saying, 
in the very same volume (p. 66.), ** his prose is always intel- 
ligible." — '* Intelligibilia," again he says, '< non intellectual, 
affero." We answer, that is the question, whether Mr. Cole- 
ridge's metaphysics or principles of criticism are intelli^ble 
or not. Mr. Gurney says his lectures are not: a person, whom 
Mr. Coleridge describes as his ^< judicious and tasteful friend," 
tells him his writings are not Mr. Coleridge proceeds with 
the chapter so awfully commenced for about fifty pages, and 
then breaks off in the middle of a sentence:-— 

** Thus far had the work been transcribed (or the press, 
when I received the following letter from a friend, whose 
practical judgment I have had ample reason to estimate and 
revere, and whose taste and sensibility preclude all the excuses 
which my self-love might possibly have prompted me to set ^ 
up in plea against the decision of advisers of equal good senses 
but with less tact and feeling: — 

** * Dear C. — You ask my opinion concerning your chapter 
on the Imagination, both as to the impressions it made on 
myself, and as to those which I think it will make on the 
public, t. e. that part of the public who^ from the title of the 
work, and from its forming a sort of introduction to a volume 
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of poemty are likdy to constitute the great inajori^ of jroor 
readers. As to mysdf, and stating in the first place the effect 
on mj tmdenUmdingf your opinions and method of argument 
were not only so new to me, but so directly the reverse of all 
I had ever been accustomed to consider as truth, that even 
if I bad comprehended your premises sufRciendy to have ad* 
mitted them, and had seen the necessity of your condudons^ 
I should still have been indiat state of muid which you have 
so ingeniously evolved as the antitheses to that in which a 
man is when he makes a bulL In your own words, I should 
have felt as if I had been standing on my head. The effect 
on my Jlsdings^ on the other hand, I cannot better represent 
than by supposing myself to have known only our light, airy, 
modem chapels of ease, and then for the first time to have 
been placed, and left alone, in one of our largest Gothic 
cathedrals in a gusty moonlight night of automn, '' now in 
glimmer and now in gloom,** often^ in palpable darkness, not 
without a chilly sensation of terror; then suddenly emeiging 
into broad, yet visionary lights, with coloured shadows of 
fantastic shapes, yet all decked with holy insignia and mystic 
symbols, and ever and anon coming out full upon pictores 
and stone-work images of great men, with whose names I was 
familiar, but which looked upon me with countenances and 
an expression die most dissimilar to all I had been in 
the habit of connecting with those names. Those whom I 
had been taught to venerate as almost superhuman in mag- 
nitude of intellect I found perched in litde firetwork niches^ 
as grotesque dwarfs; while the grotesques, in my hitherto 
belief, stood guarding the high altar with all the characters 
of apotheosis. In short, what I had supposed substances 
were thinned away into shadows, while every where shadows 
were deepened into substances^ 

« If tttbcUuict nmj bt aSVd wbat ihadow Mcni'^ 
For each tccin'a cither f * 

Yet after all I could not but repeat the lines which you had 
quoted from a MS poem of your own in ^ The Friendt" and 

A A 9 
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applied to a work of Mr« Wordsworth, though with a Tew of 
the words altered: — 

•« An Orphic tole indeed! 

A tals tbtcure of high and passiontte tliouglite 
To a Umtigit miuic chanted I " ' 

. ** * Be assured, however, that I look forward anxiously to 
your great book on the Constructive Philosophy which you 
have promised and announced ; and that I will do my best to 
understand it. Only I will not promise to descend into the 
dark cave of Trophonius with you, there to rub my own eyes, 
in order to mate the sparks and figured flashes which I am 
required to see. 

^< So much for mysel£ But as for the puWcy I do not 
hesitate a moment in ad vising, and urging you to withdraw 
the chapter from the present work, and to reserve it for your 
announced treatise on the Logas^ or communicative intellect in 
man and Deity. First, because, imperfectly as I understand the 
present chapter, I see clearly that you have done too much, 
and yet not enough. You have been obliged to omit so 
many links from the necessity of compression, that what 
remains looks (if I may recur to my former illustration) like 
the fragments of the winding steps of an old ruined tower. 
Secondly,* Scc'^ — Biqg. Lit. voL L pp. 290— 29S. 

And so, instead of cancelling or withdrawingthe part already 
transcribed of this mysterious chapter, we get no more of it. 
Now, witli all our reverence and admiration of Mr. Coleridge, 
we will ask any candid man whether this is the proper way 
to write for the public, any more than to dream aloud it a 
decent mode of lecturing to an adult and educated class? 
We presume tliat Mr. Coleridge's sensible correspondent 
alludes to the same magnum opus of which the late 
Quarterly Review says, ^ He has expended the labour of 
his life in founding and completing a truly catholic system of 
philosophy for a Christian man,** and which he has left ready 
for the press. * We can only say, with the letter-writer, 

• In the •* Aids to Rcilection,** Um title of this work ii said to bo/« A«cition 
of Religion H neccuaril/ invohribg Revelation^ and of "Chriitiani^ m tbconty 
Uvvclation of pennanvnt and unircnal Validity«** 
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that, wheo it shall appear, ** we will do our best to under- 
stand it ;^ and that if we fail, we shall not think the worse of 
our understanding because we may not be able to pretend 
that we understand the ignorance of such a man as Mr. 
Coleridge. 

These remarks, made in great humility and with profound 
respect ibr the genius of the illustrious dead, must be under- 
stood to iH^ply solely to Mr. Coleridge's prose works. Mb 
poems, even when most metaphysical, are as intelligible as 
they are beautifuL We have only to regret that our limited 
space prevents us from the pleasure of investigating them. 

Instead of answering the repeated calls of Mr. Wordsworth 
and his odicr friends for more poetry, thus has this great 
genius dreamt and talked his life away, in literary prcgects, 
in extemporary lectures, in metaphysical abortions, and in 
universal procrastination. 

*^ I bave^** he beautifully says of himself ^ laid too many 
eggs in the hot sands of this wilderness, the worM, with ostxich 
carelessness and ostrich oblivion. The greater part, indeed, 
have been trod under foot and are forgotten; but yet no 
small number, have crept forth into life, some to fumbh 
feathers for the caps of others, and still more to plume the 
shafts in the jquivers of my adversaries^ — > of them that^ un- 
provoked, have lain in wait against my souL"* — Bing. LU. 
vol. L pp. 47, 48. 

Long before Goetlie's Faust had appeared in a complete 
state, and before Mr. Coleridge had seen any part of it, he 
had planned a work upon the same, or what he takes to be 
the same, idea; and of which a skeleton is given in '*The 
Quarterly Review,** to which we have so often referred. 

Sir Walter Scott expressly admits that the structure of 
the verse of his '^ Lay of the Last Minstrel ** was suggested by 
<< Christabel," which Dr. Stoddart recited to him in the 
year 180a 

'* In this manncis'' says Mr. Wordsworth in tlie postscript 
to his <* River Duddon," ^ I had proceeded insensibly without 
perceiving that T was tresjiassing on ground pre-occupied, at 

A A 4 
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least as fiir as intention went, hj Mr. Coleridge^ who more 
tlian twenty years ago used to speak of writing a rural poem 
to be entitled * The BrooV of which he has given a sketch 
in a recent publicatioo.'*. 

** During my second term at Cambridge," says Mr* Cole* 
ridge in the 14th numberof ''The Friend/' ** I bad commenced 
a work on the plan of the well-known * Miseries of Human Lifc^* ' 
at least with the same title^ for by its title only, and by the 
pleasure expressed by all who have spoken to me of it, am I 
acquainted with that publication. But, at the same time, I 
had meant to add as an appendix a Catalogue Raisonni of 
the sights, incidents, and employments that leave os better 
men than they found us, or, to use my original phrase^ (^the 
things that do a maffs heart goodJ* 

Again, in the following letter to a friend*, Mr. Coleridge 
complains:-^ 

** Sixteen or seventeen years ago I delivered eighteen lec- 
tures on Shakspeare at the Royal Institudon, three fourths of 
which appeared at that time startling paradoxes which have 
since been adopted even by men who at the time made use of 
them as proofs of my flighty and paradoxical turn of mind, — 
all tending to prov6 that Shakspeare's judgment was, if pos- 
sible, still more wonderful than his genius ; or, rather, that 
ihe contradistinction itself between judgment and genius 
rested on an utterly false theory. This and its proofs and 
grounds have been (I should not have said adopted, but) pro- 
duced va their own legitimate children ; nay, the merit given to 
a foreign writer, whose lectures were not delivered orally till 
two years after mine, rather than to their countrymanf, though 
I dare appeal to the most adequate judges whether there is 
one single principle in Schlegel*s work (which is not an 
admitted drawback from its merits) that was not established 
and applied in detail by me. Plutarch tells us that egotism 
is a venial fault in the unfortunate, and justifiable in thecalum- 
nmted ; yet I should not hav^ done this violence to myself but 

* Published in Uie ** CanUiLury MagaiJM.** 

t Pcrluipt Mr. Schlcgcl niMla liiimirtf mora imdligibl* tbu Mr. Cokridft^ 
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that Mn Wordsworthy for whose fiune I bad felt and fought 
with an ardour that amounted to absolute self-oblivion, and to 
which I owe mainly 'the rancour of the Edinbuif;h clan, and 
(iar more injurious to me) the coldness, neglect, and equiTocal 
compliments of * The Quarterly Review,' has affirmed in print 
that a German critic first taught us to think correctly con- 
cemmg Shakspeare**^ 

It is now time to dose these memoirs ; otherwise we should 
like to have said a few words concerning the critical conduct 
of a man of Mr. Jeffirey's high character towards the works of 
Messrs. Wordsworth and Coleridge ; for the controversy at 
last became personal on both sides. It is now of very little 
consequence^ except to itself what ^ The Edinburgh Review"* 
may say of either of these great poets, for they have long taken 
their places among the classics of their country.. ** The Ex- 
cursion" ha$ dime and ** will de;" and long may, at leasts 
Mr. Wordsworth live to wear his laurels and to reap his re* 
ward i But twenty or thirty years ago it was of more import- 
ance ; and the two great reviews were then wanting^ as they 
always have been, in not leading the public taste, instead of 
following it Their praise of tliese great poeta now will be still 
only following the public taste which has come round, and sudi 
praise can therefore claim no merit or tlianks from the poets. 
<*The Quarterly Review** has recently put forth an able and just 
eulogy upon the poetical works of Mn Coleridge ^ but we have 
two fears upon the subject of the critique; first, that it was left 
for one of his kinsmen to execute, and, secondly,, that the poet 
did not live to read it. 



With the foregoing Memoir* we have been favoured by a 
friend. The following letter, addressed to the editor of « The 
Times,** soon after Mr. CoIeridge^s death, by the Rev. William 
L. Bowles, proves that however difficult it may be to believe^ 
consistently with other facts, that Mr. Coleridge ever enlisted 
as a private soldier, such was actually the case: — 
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' ** SiH,— In your paper of the 5th instant the fbllowuig 
passage occurs, quoted from a literaiy journal (' The Athe- 
nseum'), respecting a singular incident in the early life of the 
late Mr. Coleridge: — 

« « We have reason to believe that during the early part of his 
life he enlisted as a common soldier in the dragoons. Of 
course he did not remain long in the service. Perhaps his then 
democratical feelings made his officers willing to get rid of him; 
perhaps, which b a fact, he could not be taught to ride.' 

** Upon this singular fact, or what might be called in the me- 
taphysician's own language ' psychological curiosity,* I trespass 
for a minute on your time and paper, as I am, perhaps, the 
only person now living who can explain all the circumstances 
from Mr. Coleridge's own mouth, with whom I became ac- 
quainted afler a sonnet addressed to me in his poems; more- 
over, being intimate from our school days, and at Oxford, with 
that very officer in his regiment who alone procured his dis- 
charge, from whom also I heard the facts afler Coleridge be- 
came known as a poet. 

''The regiment was the 15th EIIiot*s Light Dragoons ; the 
officer was Nathaniel Ogle, eldest son of Dr. Newton Ogle, 
Dean of Winchester, and brother of the late Mrs. Sheridan ; 
he was a scholar, and leaving Merton College, he entered this 
regiment a comet. Some years afterwards, I believe he was 
then Captain of Coleridge's troop, going into the stables, at 
Reading, he remarked, written on the white wall, under one of 
the saddles, in large pencil characters, the following sentence^ 
in Latin, 

* ' Eheu ! quain infortunii miscrimum ctt fulssc fdiccn! * 

'' Being struck with the circumstance, and himself a scholar. 
Captain Ogle enquired of a soldier whether he knew to whom 
the saddle belonged. ' Please your honour, to Combeiback,' 
answered the dragoon. «^< Comberback I' said his captain, 
' send him to me.' CombeA>ack presented himself with the 
inside of his hand in front of his cap. His officer mildly saidt 
* Comberback, did you write the Latin sentence which I have 
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just read ander your saddle?'—* Please your honour/ answered 
the soldier^ * I wrote it.' — * Then, my lad, you are not what 
you appear to be. I shall speak to the commanding officer, 
and you may depend on my speaking as a friend.* The 
commanding officer, I think, was (General Churchill Com- 
berback* was examined, and it was found out, that having left 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and being in London without re- 
sources, he had enlisted in this regiment. He was soon dis* 
charged, — not from his democratical feelings, for whatever 
those feelings might be, as a soldier he was remarkably orderly 
and obedient, though he could not rub down his own horse. 
He was discharged from respect to his friends and his station. 
His friends having been informed of his situation, a chaise was 
soon at the door of the Bear Inn, Reading, and the officers of 
the 15th cordially shaking his hands, particularly the officer 
who had been the means of his discharge, he drove ofl^ not 
without a tear in his eye, whilst his old companions of the tap- 
room f gave him three hearty cheers as the wheels rapidly 
rolled awny along the Bath road to London and Cambridge. 
'< Having seen the extract mentioned, I communicate this 
more correct account, which you may publish with or without 
a name, and I am, &c. 

_ " William L BowLEa.** 

We annex a caiio of brief extracts from various publica- 
tions, illustrative of Mr. Coleridge's genius and personal cha- 
racter : — # 



<< Coleridge was a philosopher, a poet, and, what was infi- 
nitely better, a sincere and zealous Christian. Both by the 
endowments of nature and the acquisitions of study, he was 

* ^ IVhen he cDlitted hm was tskcd bit iMune. He hctitntcdy but mw tbe num 
Combeiback over e ihop door near WcsUniniter Bridfe, end infttaatl/ Hid bb 
name was * Combetbeck.* ** 

t ** It should be mentioned, that by far the mort correct, sublime. chasCi^ and 
beautiful of his poems, meojudidot * Religious Musing%* was written* mm imUr 
Mjflvas ueademit but intlie Up-room at Reading. A 6ne subject lor a painting bf 
WilUa.** 
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fitted to take the highest station in the literature of his 
country, could he have subdued a constitutional indolence of 
character, which made him always rest satisfied with doing 
just enough for the day that was passing over him, and no 
more. He would discourse volumes of rich and various phi- 
losophy, pouring forth exuberant streams of mind, with no 
more eflbrt than it costs an ordinary man to talk about the 
loose matters that are constantly floating on the surface of 
life, in their way to speedy oblivion ; but it was a hard task 
to get him to write even a pamphlet Hence, while his ac- 
knowledged productions are comparatively few, considering 
how early he commenced author, he was a large contributor 
(from necessity) to newspapers and periodicals, of short,' pe- 
rishable articles^ upon purely temporary topics, which coul 
be finished at a sitting, and which, when finished, procured 
him prompt means for supplying his immediate wants. . Had 
he possessed application equal to his mental activity, (which 
was prodigious, for he seemed to be made of thought,) the 
world would have possessed treasures which are now placed 
beyond its reach for ever.^ — Canterbury Magazine. 



** It was, I think^ in the month of August, but certainly in 
the summer season, and certainly in the year 1807, that I 
first saw this illustrious man, the largest and most spacious 
intellect, the subtlest and the most comprehensive^ in my 
judgment, that has yet existed amongst men* — 

^ I had received directions for finding out the house where 
Coleridge was visiting ; and, in riding down a main street of 
Bridgewater, I noticed a gateway corresponding to the descrip- 
tion given me. tinder this was standing and gazing about him a 
man whom I shall describe. In height he might seem to be about 
five feet eight (he was, in reality, about an inch and a half 
taller, but his figure was of an order which drowns the 
height) ; his person was broad and full, and tended even to 
corpulence ; his complexion ivas fair, though not what paint- 
ers technically style fair, because it was associated with black 
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hair ; his ejes were large^ and soft in thdr expression ; and 
it was from the peculiar appearance of haze or dreaminess 
which mixed with thdr light that I recognised my oliject. 
This was Coleridge* I examined him steadfiwdy for a 
minute or more; and it struck me that he saw neither myself 
nor any other object in the street He was in a deep reverie ; 
for I had dismounted, made two or three trifling arrange- 
ments at an inn-door, and advanced close to him, before he 
had apparendy become conscious of my presence. The 
sound of my voice, announcing my own name, first awoke 
him : he storted, and for a moment seemed at a loss to under- 
stand my purpose^ or his own situation; for he repeated 
rapidly a number of words which had no rdalion to either of 
us* There was no mauvaite honle in his manner, but simple 
perplexity, and an apparent difficulty in recdvering his posi- 
tion amongst daylight realities* This little scene over, he 
received me with a kindness of manner to marked that it 
might be called gracious. The hospitable family with whom 
he was domesticated were distinguibhed for their amiable 
manners and enlightened understandings : they were descend- 
ants from Chubb, the philosophic writer, and bore the same 
name. For Coleridge they all testified deep affection and es- 
teem — sentiments in which the whole town of Bridgewater 
seemed to share ; for in the evening, when the heat of the < 
day had declined, I walked out with him; and rarely, per- 
haps never, have I seen a person so much interrupted in one 
hour's space as Coleridge, on this occasion, by the courteous 
attentions of young and old* All the people of station and 
weight in* the place^ and apparently all the ladies, were 
abroad to enjoy tlie lovely summer evening ; and not a party 
passed without some mark oT smiling recognition ; and the 
majority stopping to make personal enquiries about his 
health, and to express their anxiety that he should make a 
lengthened stay amongst them*** — The Englisk Opium^Eater. 



** In his freshman's year he won the gold medal for the 
Greek ode; and in his second year he became a candidate 
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for tbe Craven scholarship, — a university schoUrship^ for 
which onder-graduates of any standing are entitled to become 
candidates. This was in the winter of 1792. Oat of sixteen 
or eighteen competitors a selection of four was made to con* 
tend for the prize, and these four were Dr. Butler, now the 
Head Master of Shrewsbury; Dr. Keate, the late Head 
Master of Eton; Dr. Bethell, the present Bishop of Bangor; 
and Coleridge. Dr. Butler was the successful candidate. But 
pause a moment in Coleridg^s history, and think of him at 
this period I Butler 1 Keate I Betlieli i and Coleridge I How 
difierent the career of each in future life I O Coleridge^ 
through what strange paths did the meteor of genius lead 
thee I Pause a moment, ye distinguished men I and deem it 
not the least bright spot in your happier career, that you and 
Coleridge were once rivals, and for a moment running 
abreast in the pursuit of honour. I believe that his disap- 
pointment at this crisis damped his ardour. Unfortunately, 
at that period there was no classical tripos; so that, if a 
person did not obtain the classical medal, he was thrown 
back among the totally undistinguished ; and it was not allowr 
able to become a candidate for the classical medal, unless you 
had taken a respectable degree in mathematics. Coleridge 
had not the least taste for these, and here his case was hope- 
• less; so that he despaired of a Fellowship, and gave up what 
in his heart he coveted, college honours, and a college lifis. 
He had seen Middleton (late Bishop of Calcutta) quit Pem- 
broke under similar circumstances. Not quiie similar, be- 
cause Middleton studied mathematics so as to take a respectable 
degree, and to enable him to try for the medal ; but he failed, 
and therefore all hopes failed of a Fellowship — - most fortu- 
nately, as it proved in after-life for Middleton, though he 
mourned at the time most deeply, and exclaimed, ' I am 
Middleton, which is another name for Misfortune!' — 

** * IVrt it a Providence which ihapet our cnd^ 
Rough-hew them how we wUL* 

That which Middleton deemed a misfortune drew him from 
the cobwebs of a college library to the active energies of a 
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uteftil and honoured lile.— *Biit loretam to Coleridge. When 
he quitted colkge, which he did belbre he had taken a dq^ree^ 
in a moment of mad-cap caprice — it wa% indeed^ an inaua* 
picious hour I *— ' In an inau^cious hour I left the friendly 
cloisters and the happy grove of quie^ ever*honoured Jesua 
College^ Cambridge.* Short but deqp and heartfidt remtnis* 
cence I In a literary life of himself this short memorial it 
all tliat Coleridge gives of his happy days at coU^e. Say 
not that he did not obtain, and did not wish to obtain, classical 
honours I He did obtain them, and was eagerly ambitious of 
them ; but he did not bend to that disdpline whidi was to 
qualify him for the whole course. He was very studious, but 
his reading was desultory and capricious. He took little ex«. 
ercise merely for the sake of exercise; but he was ready at 
any time to unbend his mind in conversation, and tor the sake 
of this, his room (the ground-floor room on the right hand of 
the staircase facing the great gate) was a constant rendezvous 
of conversation-loving friends, — I will not call them loungers, 
for they did not call to kill time, but to enjoy ic What 
evenings have I spent in those rooms I What little suppers, 
or sizing^ as they were called, have I enjoyed; when .^Eschy* 
lus, and Plato^ and Thucydides were pushed aside^ with a 
pile of lexicons, &c to discuss the pamphlets of the day. 
Ever and anon, a pamphlet issued from the pen of Burke. 
Tliere was no need of having the book before us. Coleridge 
had read it in tlie morning, and in tlie evening he would re- 
peat whole pages verbatim* Frend*s trial was then in pro* 
gress. Pamphlets swarmed from the press. Coleridge had. 
read them all ; and in the evening, with our negus, we had 
them viva voce gloriously. O Coleridge ! it was, uideed, an 
inauspicious hou^ when you quitted the friendly cloisters of 
Jesus. The epithet ' friendly ' implied what yon were think- 
ing of when you thought of college. To yon, Coleridge^ 
your contemporaries were indeed friendly, and I believe that 
in your literary life you have passed over your college life so 
briefly, because you wished to banish from your view * the 
visions of long departed joys.* To enter into a description 
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of your college days would have called up too sadly to your 
memory * the hopes which once shone bright,* and made your 
heart sink.* — GentlematCs Magazine: CcUege Reminiscencei 
of Mr. Coleridge. 

m ' 

** As a great poet, and a still greater philosopher,"lhe world 
has hardly yet done justice to the genius of G>Ieridge« It 
was in truth of ah order not to be appreciated in a brief space. 
A far longer life than that of Coleridge shall not suffice to 
bring to maturity the harvest of a renown like his. The 
ripening of his mind, with all its golden fruitage, is but the 
seedtime of his glory. The close and consummation of his 
labours (grievous to those that knew him, and even to those 
. that knew him not,) is the mere commencement of his eternity 
of fame.. As a poet, Coleridge was unquestionably ^rAi// as 
a moralist, a theologian, and a philosopher, of the very highest 
class; he was utterly unapproachable. And here^ gentle 
reader, let me be plainly understood as speaking not merely 
of the present^ but the past. Nay, more ! Seeing that the 
earth herself is now past her prime, and gives various indica- 
tions of her beginning to * grow grey in years,* it would, per- 
haps, savour more of probability than presumption, if I were 
likewise to include the Jhita^e. It is thus that, looking both 
to what is, and to what has been, we seem to fed it, like 
a truth intuitive, that we shall never have another Shakspeare 
in the drama, nor a second Milton in the regions of sublimer 
song. As a poet, Coleridge has done enough to show how 
much more he might and could have done^ if he had to 
thought fit. It was truly said of him, by an excellent critic 
and accomplished judge, * Let the dullest clod that ever v^e- 
tated, provided only he be alive and hears, be shut up in a 
room with Coleridge, or in a wood, and subjected fi>r a few 
minutes to the ethereal influence of that wonderful man's 
monologue, and he will begin to believe himself a poet. The 
barren wilderness may not blossom, like the rose; but it will 
seem, or rather feel to do so^ under the lustre of an imagin- 
ation exhaustless as the sun«* •— 
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'■^ At the house of the attached fraemlf under whose roof 
this illustrious man spent the latter years of his life^ it was 
the custom to have a conversazione every Thursday evening. 
Here Coleridge was the centre and admiration of the cirde 
that gathered round him. He could not be otherwise than 
aware of the intellectual homage of which he was the object; 
yet there he sate, talking and looking all sweet and simple 
ond divine things, the very personification of meekness and 
humility* Now he spoke of passing occurrences^ or of sur- 
rounding oljects, — the flowers on the table, or the dog on 
the hearth ; and enlarged in most familiar-wise on the beauty 
of the one, the attachment, the almost moral nature of the 
other, and the wonders that were involved in each. And now, 
soaring upward with amazing majesty, into those sublimer 
regions in which his soul delighted, and abstracting himself 
from the things of time and sense, the strength of his wing 
soon carried him out of sight And here, even in these hb 
eagle flights, although the eye in gazing after him was dazzled 
nnd blinded, yet ever and anon « sunbeam would make its 
way through the loopholes of the mind, giving it to discern 
that beautiful amalgamation of heart and spirit, that could 
equally raise him above his fellow-men, or bring him down 
■again to the softest level of humanity. * It is easy,* says the 
critic before alluded to,—* it is easy to talk — not very diflicult 
to speechify — hard to speak; but to '^ cfiftwiirse'* is a gift 
rarely bestowed by Heaven on mortal man. Coleridge has 
it in perfection. While he is discoursing, the world loses all 
ks common-placeif and you and your wife imagine yoursdves 
Adam and Eve, listening to the affable archangel Raphael in 
the garden of Eden. You would no more dream of wishing 
him to be mute for awhile^ than you would a river, that **im« 
poses silence with a stilly sound.** Whether you understano 
two consecutive sentences, we shall not stop too curiously to 
enquire; but you do something better — you feel the whole, 
just like any other divine music. And 'tis your own fault if 
you do not ** a wiser and a better man arise . to-morrow's 
mom.^'**'^TheMeiropoliUin. . . 

FOL. XIX. BB 
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An elaborate and admirable critique on Coleridge*s 
•* Poetical Works,** in "The Quarterly Review, No. CIII.,*' 
written just before his death, opens as follows: — * . 

'^ Idolised by many, and used without scruple by more, the 
poet of « Christabel* and the * Ancient Marmer' is but little 
truly known in that common literary world, which, without 
the prerogative of confeiTing fame hereafter, can most surely 
give or prevent popularity for the present In that circle he 
commonly passes for a man of genius who has written some 
very beautiful verses, but whose original powers, whatever 
they were, have been long since lost or confounded in the 
pursuit of metaphysic dreams. We ourselves venture to 
think very diiferently of Mr* G>leridge, both as a poet and a 
philosopher, although we are well enough aware that nothing 
which we can say will, as matters now stand, much advance 
his chance of becoming a fashionable author. Indeed, as we 
rather believe, we should earn small thanks from him for our 
happiest exertions in such a cause ; for certainly, of all the 
men of letters whom it has been our fortune to know, we 
never met any one who was so utterly regardless of the re- 
putation of the mere author as Mr. G>leridge — one to 
lavish and indiscriminate in the exhibition of his own intel- 
lectual wealth before any and every person, no matter who— - 
one so reckless who might reap where he had most prodigally 
sown and watered. * God knows,'-— as we once heard him 
exclaim upon the subject of his unpublished system of philo- 
sophy, — * God knows, I have no author's vanity about it 
I should be absolutely glad if I could hear that the thing had 
been done before me.' It is somewhere told of Virgil, that 
he took more pleasure in the good verses of Varius and 
Horace than in hb own. We would not answer for that; 
but the story has always occurred to us, when we have seen 
Mr. Coleridge criticising and amending the work of a con- 
temporary author with much more zeal and hilarity than we 
ever perceived him to display about any thing of his own. 
Perhaps our readers may have heard repeated a saying of 
Mr. Wordsworth, that many men of this age had done won- 
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derfol MngSf as Davy, Scott, Cuvier, &c. ; but that Cole* 
ridge was the ooly wonderful man he.ever .knew. Somethings 
of coursei must be allowed in this as in all other such cases 
for the antithesis ; but we believe tlie fact really to be, that 
the greater part of those who have occasionally vbited Mr. 
Coleridge have left him with a feeling akin to the judgment 
indicated in the above remark* Tliey admire the man more 
than his works, or they forget the works in the absorbing 
impression made by the living author. And no wonder. 
Those who remember him in his more vigorous days can 
bear witness to the {peculiarity and transcendent power of his 
conversational eloquence. It was unlike any tiling that could 
be heard elsewhere ; the kind was difierent, tlie degree was 
different, the manner was diflerent. The boundless range of 
scientific knowledge, the brilliancy and exquisite nicety of 
illustration, the deep and ready reasoning, the strangeness and 
immensity of bookish lore, were not all; the dramatic story^ 
the joke, the pun, the festivity, must be added ; and with 
these the clerical-looking dress, the thick wavfaig silver hair, 
the youthful-coloured cheek, the indefinable mouth and lips, 
the quick yet steady and penetrating greenish-grey eye, the 
slow and continuous enunciation, and the everlasting music of 
his tones, --all went to make up the image and to constitute 
the living presence of the nMU.** 

In a note at the conclusion of the number of ^ The Quar-> 
terly Review ^ from which the preceding passage has been 
taken Mr. Coleridge's decease is thus mentioned: — , 

** It is. with deep regret that we announce die death of Mr. 
Coleridge. When the foregoing article on his poetry was 
printed, he was weak in body, but exhibited no obvious 
symptoms of so near a dissolution. The fiital change was 
sudden and decisive ; and six days before, his death he knew, 
assuredly, that his hour was come. His few worldly affiurs 
had been long settled; and, after many tender adieus, he 
expressed a wish that he might be as little interrupted M^ 
possible. His sufferings were severe and constant till withiii 
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tbirty-six hours of his end; but ihej had no power to affect 
the deep tranquillity of his mind^ or the wonted sweetness of 
his address. His prayer from the b^inning was, that God 
would not witlidraw his Spirit; and that by the way in which 
he would bear the last struggle^ he might be able to evince 
the sincerity of his faith in Christ. If ever man did so, Cole- 
ridge didr 

Mr. Coleridge's remains were laid in tlie vaults of the new 
church at Highgate. His funeral, on the 2d of August, was 
strictly private ; and his hearse was followed by a very few . 
intimate friends only. Many of tlie admirers of his great 
attainments and his high literary fame and reputation wished 
to attend, but they were not invited, some even excluded, by 
the friends who had the conduct of his funeral, and who were 
best acquainted with the dislike of the deceased to empty 
ostentation, and with the just but meek and Christian feelings 
and sentiments of his last moments. • 



Mn Coleridge's will is much too interesting and characteristic 
a document to be omitted. 

** Highgate, Sept. 17. ISSa. 

** This is the last will of me, Samuel Taylor Coleridge; I 
hereby give and bequeath to Joseph Henry Green, of Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, surgeon, all my books, manuscripts, and 
personal estates and effects whatsoever (except the pictures 
and engravings hereinafter bequeathed), upon trust, to sell and 
dispose of all such part thereof as shall not consist of money, 
according to his discretion, and to invest the produce thereof, 
and also all money which I may leave at my death, and that 
shall be due to me from the Equitable Assurance Office, or 
elsewhere, in the public funds, in the name of the said Joseph 
Henry Green ; and he shall pay the dividends of the stock 
to be purchased therewith to my wife, Sarah Coleridge 
during her life, and after her death pay the same dividends 
to my daughter Sara Coleridge, she being unmarried, and as 
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long as she shall remain single. Bat if my «Iaiighter» Sara 
Coleridge, shall belbre or at the time of my death have mar- 
ried, (onless, indeed, she^ which may the Almighty in hit 
mercy (bre&nd, should be left a widow, wholly unprovided 
for by her husband's will and property, or otherwise^ in 
whidi case the former disposition of thb testament is to re- 
vive and take place,) I then give the dividends of the stock 
purchased to be equally divided between my three childrent 
— Hartley Coleridge, the Rev. Derwent Coleridgi^ and the 
aforesaid Sara Coleridge; or if one of these my three chil- 
dren should die, then to be equally divided between the 
two survivors, and the whole dividend of the stock to be paid 
to tlie last survivor. Still it is, however, my will that each of 
the three^ namely. Hartley and Derwent^ and my daughter 
Sara, should retain the right and power eadi of bequeathing 
the third part of the principal, after the death of the last 
survivor, according to his or her pleasure. And my will is 
that, notwithstanding any thing herein and before contained, 
and it is my desire, that my friend, Mr. Joseph Henry Green, 
shall, m lieu of selling my books have the option of pur- 
chasing the same at such price as he shall himsdf determine, 
inasmuch as their chief value will be dependent on his pos- 
session of them. Nevertheless it is my will that, in case the 
said Joseph Henry Green should tliink it expedient to pub- 
lish any of the notes or writings made by roe in the same 
books, or any of them, or to publish any other numnscripts 
or writings of mine^ or any other letters of mine^ which 
should be hereafter collected from or supplied by my friends 
and correspondents, then my will is that the proceeds, and 
all benefit accruing therefrom, shall be sulgect to the same 
trusts, and to be paid to or amongst such persons as shall 
be entitled to my said personal estate, hereinafter bequeathed. 
** The pictures and engravings belonging to me^ in the 
house of my dear friends, James and Ann Gillman, (my more 
than friends, the guardians of my health, hqipiness^ and 
interests during the fourteen years of my life that I have 
enjoyed the proofs of thdr constant, zealous, and disinterested 
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aflRM:}ioa as an inmate and member of their family,) I give and 
bequeath to Ann Gillman, the wife of my dear friend, my 
love for whom, and my sense of her unremitted goodness, and 
tiever-wearied kindness to me, I hope and humbly trust will 
follow me as a part of my abiding, being in that state into 
which I hope to rise^ through the merits and mediation and 
by the eflicacious power of the Son of God incarnate^ in the 
blessed Jesus, whom I believe in my heart, and confess with 
my mouth, to have been from everlasting the Way and die 
Truth, and to have become man, that for fallen and sinful 
men he might be the resurrection and the life. And, further, 
I hereby tell my children Hardey, Derwent, and Sara, that I 
have but little to leave them, but I hope, and indeed con- 
fidently believe, that they will regard it as a part of their in- 
heritance, when I thus bequeath to them my affection and 
gratitude to Mr, and Mrs. Gillman, and to the dear friend, 
the companion, partner, and helpmate of my worthiest studies,^ 
Mr. Joseph Henry Green. Further to Mr. Gillman, as the 
most expressive way in which I can only mark my rdation to 
him, and in remembrance of a great and good man, revered 
by us both, 1 leave the manuscript volume lettered Arid^ 
Manuscript — Birds, Acharnians, Knights, presented to me 
by my dear friend and patron, the Right Honourable Joho 
Hookman Frere, who of all the men that I have had the means 
of knowing during my life appears to me eminendy to de- 
serve to be characterised as h xaXox* ayHht t f lAoxoXof* 

^ To Mr. Frere himself I can only bequeath my assurance^ 
grounded on a faith equally precious to him as to me, of a 
continuance of diose prayers which I have for many years 
offered for his temporal and spiritual well-being. And fur* 
ther, in remembrance that it was under his (Mr. Gillman's) 
roof I enjoyed so many hours of delightful and profitable 
communion with Mr. J. H. Frere, it u my wish that thb 
volume should, afler the demise of James Gillman, senior, 
belong, and I do hereby bequeadi the same, to James Gillman 
junior, in the hope that it will remain as an heir-loom in the 
Gillman fiimily. 
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** Oo revwing this my will, there seemed at first some TtM^ 
son to apprehend that, in the diq>osition of my books, as above 
determined, I might have imposed on my executor a too 
delicate office* But, on the other hand, the motive from the 
peculiar diaracter of the books, is to evident, and the re- 
verential sense which all my children entertain of Mr. 
Green's character, both as the personal friend of their fadier, 
and as the man most intimate with their father's intellectual 
labours, purposes, and aspirations, I believe to be such as will, 
I trust, be sufficient to preclude any delicacy that might result 
from the said disposition. 

** To my daughter Sara Coleridge, exemplary in all the 
relations of life in which she hath been placed, a blessing to 
both her parents, and to her mother the rich reward whkh 
the anxious fulfilment of her maternal duties had, humanly 
speakings merited, I bequeath tlie presentation copy of the 
* Georgica Heptaglotta,' given me by my highly-respected 
friend, William Sotheby, Esquire. And it u my wish that 
Sara should never part with tliis volume; but that if she 
should marry and should have a daughter, it may descend to 
her, or if daughters, to her eldest daughter, as a memento 
that her mother's accomplishments, and her unusual attain- 
ments in ancient and modem languages, were not so much or 
so justlylthe object of admiration, as their co-existence with 
piety, simplicity, and a characteristic meekness; in short, 
with mind, manners, and character so perfectly feminine. 
And for this purpose I have recorded this my wish, in the 
same or equivalent words, on the first title- poge of this 
splendid work. 

<* To my daughter-in-law, Mary Coleridge, the wife of the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge, whom I bless God that I have 
been permitted to see, and to have so seen as to esteem and 
love on my own judgment, and to be grateful for her on my 
own account as well as in behalf of my dear son, I give the 
interleaved^ copy of * The Friend,* corrected by myself and 
with sundry notes and additions in my own hand- writing in 
trust for my grandson, Derwent Coleridge, that if it should 
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' please God to preserve his life, he may possess some memento* 
of the paternal grandfather, who blesses him unseen, and fer- 
vently commends him to the great Father in heaven, * whose 
face his angels evermore toehold/ — Matt* xviiL 10. 

*' And further, as a relief to my own feelings by the oppor* 
tunity of mentioning their names, I request of my executor, 
that a small plain gold mourning ring, with my hair, may be 
presented to the following persons; namely, — 1. To my oldest 
friend and ever*beloved schoolfellow, Charles Lamb; and 
in the deep and almost life-long affection of which this is the 
slender record, his equally beloved sister, Mary Lamb, will 
know herself to be included. 2. To my old and very kind 
friend, Basil Montague, Esq. S. To Thomas Poole, Esq. of 
Nether Stowey. The dedicatory Poem to my < Juvenile 
Poems,* and my * Tears in Solitude,* render it unnecessary to 
say more than that what I then, in my early manhood, thought 
and felt, I now, a grey-headed man, still think and feel. 

4. To Mr. Josiah Wade, whose zealous friendship and im- 
portant services during my residences at Bristol I never have 
forgotten, or, while reason and memory remain, can forget. 

5. To my filial friend, dear to me by a double bond in his 
father's right, and in his own, Launcelot Wade. 6% To Miss 
Sarah Hutchinson. 

*' To Robert Southey and to William Wordsworth my 
children have a debt of gratitude and reverential affection on 
their own account; and the sentiments I have left on record 
in my/ Literary Life,* and in my Poems, and which are the 
convictions of the present moment, supersede the necessity of 
any other memorial of my regard and respect 

^ There is one thing yet on my heart to say, as far as it 
may consist with entire submission to the Divine will, namely, 
that I have too little proposed to myself any temporal in- 
terests, either of fortune or literary reputation, and that the 
sole regret I now feel at die scantiness of my means arises 
out of my inability to make such present provision for my 
dear Hartley, my first-born, as might set his feelings at ease 
and his mind at liberty from the depressing anxieties of i^ 
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datff and exempt him from the necessity of diverting the 
talents, with which it hath pleased God to intrust him, to 
subjects of temporary interests, knowing that it is with hhn, 
as it ever has been with myself, that his powers, and the 
ability and disposition to exert them, are greatest when tlie 
motives from without are least, or of least urgency* But with 
earnest 'prayer, and through faith in Jesus the Mediator, I 
commit him, with his dear brother and sister, to the care 
and providence of the Father in heaven, and afiectionately 
leave this my last injunction, — My dear children, ^lave<m€ 
another! 

** Lastly, with awe and thankfulness, I acknowledge, tliat 
from God, who has graciously endowed me, a creature of 
the dust, with the distinction, with the glorious capability 
of knowing him the Eternal, as the Author of my beings and 
of desiring and seeking Him, as its ultimate end, I have re- 
ceived all good, and good alone— yea, the evil from my own 
corrupt yet res)K)nsiblc will He hath converted into mercies^ 
sanctifying them as instruments of fatherly chastisement for 
instruction, prevention, and restraint Praise in the highest, 
and thanksgiving and adoring love, to the * / AM^* with the 
co-eternal Word, and the Spirit proceeding, one God from 
everlasting to everlasting; His staff and His rod alike com- 
fort roe.** 

Tlie original revised, interlined, and corrected by bis 
own hand. Signed by himself, and witnessed by 
Ann Giilman and Henry Langlay Porter. 



« Grore, Highgatc^ Julj «. issa 

** This is a codicil to my last will and testament 

" & T. Coleridge. 

** Most desirous to secure, as far as in me lies, for my dear 
son. Hartley G>leridge, the tranquillity indispensable to any 
continued and successful exertion of his literary talents^ and 
which, from the like chairacters of our minds in this respect, 
I know to be especially requisite for his happiness, and per* 
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suaded that he will recognise in this provision that anxious 
aflfection by which it is dictated, I affix this codicil to my last 
will and testament 

<< And I hereby give and bequeath to Joseph Henry Green, 
Esquire, to Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esquire^ and to James 
Gillman, Esquire, and the survivor of them, and the executor 
and assigns of such survivof, the sum, whatever it may be^ 
which ill the will aforesaid I bequeathed to my son. Hartley 
Coleridge, after the decease of his mother, Sarah Coleridge, 
u{>on trust And I hereby request them, the said Joseph 
Henry Green, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and James Gillman, 
Esquires, to hold the sum accruing to Hartley Coleridge^ 
from the equal division of my total bequest between him, his 
brother Derwent, and his sister, Sara Coleridge, after their 
mother^s decease, to dispose of the interest or proceeds of the 
same portion to or for the use of my dear son. Hartley Cole* 
ridge, at such time or times, in such manner, and under such 
conditions, as they, the trustees above named, know to be my 
wish, and shall deem conducive to the attainment of my object 
in adding this codicil ; namely, the anxious wish to insure for 
my son the continued means of a home, in which I comprise 
board, lodging, and raiment ; providing that nothing in this 
codicil shall be so interpreted as to interfere with my son 
Hartley Coleridge's freedom of choice respecting his place of 
residence, or with his power of disposing of his portion by 
will after his decease, according as his own judgment and 
aifections may decide. 

" S. T. COLERIDOB. 
<• 2dJu1j, 1890. 

<* Witnesses, — Ann Gillman, 

^ James Gillman, jun.** 
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No. XXVllI. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS ^ 

PRINCE WILLIAM FREDERICK, 

DUKE OF GLOUCESTER AND EDINBURGH, 

AND EARL OF CONNAUGHT; K.G., G.CB^ F.R.S., AND D.C.U; 
CHANCELLOR OF TUB UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ; A FIELD- 
« MARSHAL IN THE ARMY; . COLONEL OF THE THIRD 
REGIMENT OF FOOT-GUARDS, OR ROYAL SCOl^S FUSILEERS ; 
LORD HIGH STEWARD OF GLOUCESTER; GOVERNOR OF 
PORTSMOUTH; RANGER OF BAGSHOT PARK; PRESIDENT OF 
THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION, ETC f 

His Royal Highness was the son of Prince William Henry, 
third son of his Royal Highness Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and brother of his Majesty, King George the Third, (created, 
by patent, dated 19tli of November, 1764^ Duke of Gloucester 
and Edinburgh, in Great Britain, and Earl of Connaught, 
in Ireland,) by Maria, Countess-Dowager of Waldegrave^ 
daughter of the Hon. Sir Edward Walix>le, K.B., and grand- 
daughter of Sir Robert Walpole, first Earl of Orford, ICG. 

His Royal Highness was bom at Rome, January 15tb, 
1776. He received the early part of his education under 
Dr. Walsby. Afterwards, when he was entered at Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Beadon was his tutor. Like his fatlier, he was 
destined to the profession of arms ; and he had scarcely 
completed his studies before he entered the army. 

His Royal Highness's first commission was that of Captain 
in the 1st Foot Guards, with the rank of Colonel, and dated 
the 11th of March, 1789. In March, 1794, his Royal High- 
ness, then Prince William, went to FUuulers to join his 
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company in the 1st battalion, and on the 16th of April was 
appointed to the command of a brigade, consisting of the 
14th, S7th, and 5Sd regimenU of the line. On the 17th 
he was employed in the columns under Sir W. Erskine^ who 
ordered his Royal Highness to attack the village of Fre- 
mont, and the wood on its lef^ in which he succeeded, and 
received the General's thanks on the field. His Royal High- 
ness was jmmediately afterwards appointed to the command 
of the 115th regiment, (3d May, 1794,) and had a letter of 
service as Colonel upon the Stafl^ (£lst February, 1794,) 
and to doxthe duty of a general officer in the army, in 
which quality he served the whole of that campaign. The 
26th February, 1795, he received the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral, and the 8th November, 1795, he was appointed Colonel 
of the 6th foot; and from the time he received the rank of 
Major-General he was constantly employed upon the Staff 
in Great Britain, in the north-eastern, the eastern, and the 
southern districts, till he went to Holland in 1 799, in com- 
mand of a brigade, comprising two battalions of the 5th and 
two of the d5th regiments, forming part of the Duke of 
York's army in the expedition to the Helder. 

On the 19th of September this brigade was attached to the 
column commanded by Lieut.-General D. Dundas. In the 
course of the morning the whole of it was, by degrees, de- 
tached, excepting the 1st battalion of the S5th, with which, 
only 600 strong, his Royal Highness was called ui^on to 
support the Russians. Finding that Lieut.-General Hermann 
was made prisoner, and Lieut.-General Gereb2K>ff killed, and 
that the command had, consequently, devolved upon himself, 
his Royal Highness determined to attack the village of 
Schorel, from which he found Major-General Manners's 
brigade (two battalions of the 9th and one of the 56th regi- 
ments) was retreating, closely pursued by the enemy in great 
force. 

Prince William, covering the Major-General's retreat, 
ordered him to form in his rear; and with this reinforcement 
to his own single battalion his Royal Highness advanced to 
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the projectetl attack, carried the village, the wood skirting it|. 
and, pursuing the enemy up tlie sand hills, drove him back 
upon Bergen. The rest of the army having been ordered 
to fall back, his Royal Highness niade his retreat good, 
bringing off his guns, ammunition, and wounded men, in tlie 
face of the enemy. Prince William, on the 24th| relieved 
the reserve, occupying the advanced posts of the army upon 
the left, and having a detachment of about 150 of the 18th 
Light Dragoons, under the Hon. Lieut- Colonel C. Stewart, 
now Marquis of Londonderry, from that period added 
to his command. His Royal Highness fixed his head- 
quarters at Winckel, having his left to the Zuyder-2^ and 
his right to Riendorper Verlaat. On the 4th of October he 
made a rapid advance to Schermerhorn, General Daendels 
having retired to Purmerent with the main Dutch army, 8000 
strong, abandoning three guns, which were consequently 
taken by his Royal Highness's brigade. 

On the 6th of October his Royal Highness received orders 
to retreat ; and falling back, under very critical circumstances, 
took up his former position, in which, having one howitzer, two 
6-iiounders, and a force in the whole amounting to 1050 men, 
he was attacked, on the 1 0th of October, by Generals Dumon* 
ceau and Daendels, with a force (as stated by the latter 
General) consisting of 15 pieces of artillery and 6000 men. 
General Dumonceau, supporting General Bonhomme, who 
personally (about eleven a. m.) led on at least four battalions 
to force the Verlaat, was repulsed with a loss of IS prisoners^ 
and 100 rank and file killed and wounded, by six companies of 
the second battalion 35th, under Lieut.-Colonel Massey, 
directed by his Royal Highness, drawn up in some fields to the 
right of tlie bridge, and about one o'clock, towards the close 
of the action, supported by a single 6-pounder, detached from 
Winckel. At this moment. General Daendels, with not less 
than 5000 men, advanced against his Royal Highnesses left, 
towards a small work constructed in front of Winckel, upon the 
dyke, which had been cut across to the depth of nine feet^ 
magnified by the enemy, in his subsequent report, to nineteen. 
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His Royal Highness had scarcely 600 men to oppose to this 
corps, and lieing ordered to retire^ effected his retreat without 
the loss of a single man ; carrying off hb guns, ammunition, 
baggage, cattle^ &c. 

The Idth of November, 1799, his Royal Highness received 
the rank of Lieutenant-General, and was subsequently ap- 
. pointed to the^command of the North-west District, which he 
held till the peace of Amiens, and wa!^ re-appointed to the 
command of that district on the commencement of the war in 
180S. The 25th of April, 1808, he received the rank of 
General ; the 126th of May, 1806, he was appointed to the 
Colonelcy of the 3d Foot Guards, since named Scots Fusileer 
Guards; and the 24th of May, 1816, Field-Marshal. 

On the demise of his father, Aug. 25. 1805, the Prince 
succeeded to the peerage, and on the motion of Lord Henry 
* Petty (the present Marquis of Lansdowne), who was then 
Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, his allowance was increased to 
l^fiOOL a year; and, greatly to his credit, his Royal High- 
ness always kept witliin the bounds of his income. The 
Duchess of Gloucester, his mother, died August 23. 1807. 
On the 22d of July, 1816, the Duke married his first cousin, 
the Princess Mary, the fourth daughter of George III., and 
is said to have stipulated that it should by no means be ex- 
pected to influence his political conduct* His late Majesty 
then conferred on him, by especial warrant, the title of Royal 
Highness, borne of right only by the King's sons, daughters, 
brothers, and uncles. 

In politics, until within these few years, the Duke gene- 
rally voted with the Whigs. While the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against the late Queen Caroline was pending he 
uniformly voted in her Majesty's favour. His principles 
were soundly constitutional. Not long since, hb spirited 
conduct, and his able speech in defence of the rights and 
privileges of the Universities, proved highly beneficial to 
those learned bodies. Eminently distinguished by hb 
warmth of heart, and frankness and ambbility of manners^ 
as well as beloved and reverenced by the poor for hb extensive 
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charity and universal benevolence^ a general feeling of Attp 
regret prevails for his loss, while he was yet as it were in the 
vigour of his days. Besides his home diffusion of good, to 
which the neighbourhood of Bagshot can abundantly testify, 
his Royal Highness was a munificent patron of many of our 
public charities, especially of the African Institution (of 
which he was president), and of St. Patrick's charity. 

The immediate cause of his Royal Highness's death, 
which took place on the SOth of November, 1834» was a 
tumour in his throat. The following is a copy of the Duke 
of Wellington's letter to the Lord Mayor, communicating 
the melancholy intelligence : — 

«« London, Dec \. 1894. 

<< My Lord, — It is my painful duty to inform your Lord- 
ship that I have just now received the information of the 
death of his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, at 
Bagshot Park, yesterday evening, at twenty minutes before 
seven o'clock, after a painful illness of a fortnight's duration, 
which he bore with the greatest fortitude, resignation, and 
piety. 

** I have the honour to be, 
^ " My Lord, 

** Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

•« WCLLINGTOV. 
<« To tii« Riglit Hon. th« Lord Ma/ot.** 

His Royal Highness died without issue. 

The funeral of his Royal Highness took place on Thursday, 
the 11 th of December; and his remains were deposited, with 
the usual ceremonies and honours, in one of the vaults of 
St. George's Chapel, at Windsor. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex officiated as chief mourner. 



Principally from « The Royal Military Calendar.** 
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ACKERMANN, Rudolph, Esq.; 
March Sa 1834; in the 70di yew of 
hit ege. 

It it impossible to peimit racfa • mm 
to deacciHl to the grave without lome 
more particuhtf' notice than the bare 
announcement of bit decease. Ilisp 
indeed, was a cliaractcr wliich we should 
deem it a public wrong not to hold forth 
as an example to persons of every pro- 
fesdoo* 

Bom at Schnei'berg, in the kingdom 
of Saxony, in 1764, and bred to the 
trade of a coach-builder, he came, early 
in life, to England, shortly before the 
commencement of the French revolu- 
tion, and for some time pursued in 
London the occupation of a carriage 
draftsman, which led to an acouainu 
ance with artists, and to his*" settlement 
in business as a printseller in the Strand. 
Here, by indefatigable industry, inteU 
ligence, and enterprise, combini'd with 
inviolable honour and integrity in all 
bis transactions, he created that flourish- 
ing esUblisbment, which has made hb 
name perhaps more extensively known, 
both at home and abroad, than that of 
any other tradesman in the British me- 



In the early part of his career, when 
the French revolution had driven many 
clever and ingenious persons to this 
country, and when even some of the old 
noblesse were obliged to exercise their 
talents for a subsistence, Mr. Acker- 
mann* by the extensive encouragement 
which he gave to the manufscturt of 
elegant fancy articles by them, raiaed 
tiMt branch of business to an import* 
ance which It had never before attained. 

His speculative and enterprising dis- 



poution sliowed itself in various wayt 
unconnected with his trade. We be- 
lieve that we are correct In stating that 
hb was the first private esubliihment 
in which, before the formation of gss 
companies, an apparatus was erected 
for making gas for the purpose of do- 
mcstic illumination. To him the coun- 
try is certainly indebted for the original 
introduction of the lithographic art, to 
which he directed the public attention 
not only by a trtnslation of the work of 
Sencfelder, its inventor, but also by the 
specimens which he produced from his 
own presses. As a publisher his illus- 
trated topographical worics, especially 
the Histories of Westminster Abbey, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the Public Schools, are 
monumenU of his spirit and taste. It 
b well known that his successful aU 
tempt to furnish in <« The Forget Me 
Nof* a worthy oflering to an object of 
kindness and aflcction has generated 
in thb countiY a new class of elegant 
works — the Annuab — which in the 
bst ten years have caused the drcula- 
tion of a very large sum among those 
whose Ulenu are required for their pio. 
ducUon. The ardour in which he em- 
barked in the preparation of books, 
chiefly elementary, for the instruction 
and enlightenment of the people of the 
Spanish American States, and in the 
formation of establishmenu in some of 
rtnLS^Si?** *'*^ ^ "^ deserving 
But it b not for hb spirit, acUvit^, 
intelligence^ and honour, as a tradtt- 
man, that Ids surviving friends will 
venerate the character of Mr. Acktiw 
inann, so much as for that genuiao 
kindiiess of heart, tliat cordial hospita- 
lity, that warm beneftceiice» and that ac. 
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thr« phaUntliropy, in which it abounded. 
Never, pcriwpt, WM the Uuer qualitj 
more itriliingly ditpUjed, and never 
were the exertions of an individual in 
behalf of tuflering humanity crowned 
with such signal succcaa as when, after 
the dediive battle of Lcipiig, Mr. 
Ackermann stood forward as the advo- 
cate of the starving population of many 
districu of Germany, reduced to tha 
utmost destitution by the calamities of 
war. By bis indefatigable cfliirts, cont- 
mittces wetc organised, and a public 
subscription set on foot, the amount of 
which was increased by a parliamentary 
grant of lOO^OOCML to more tluin double 
that sum. To the lionour of the Society 
of Friends be it recorded, that their 
contributions, withheld from the cn« 
rouragcment of war, were most muni- 
ficently poured into this fund for the 
alleviation of the miseries inflicted by 
that scourge. On Mr. Ackermann, as 
Sccretarr to the Western Committee, 
devolved, in fact, almost the whole of 
the arduous duties connected with tliis 
subscription: the perjsal of claims 
transmitted from abroad, the dirrction 
of tlie exteiUlve corresjiondence to 
which they led, and the apportionment 
of relief to tlie suffering districts. Bt 
these lalMurs his time was absorbed, 
during the spring and summer of 1814, 
to such a degree that he abridged liim- 
•elf of many hours of natural rca every 
night to pursue them, till his general 
health and his sight in particular were 
materially impaired. How entirely h» 
benevolent heart was engrossed by this 
business may be inferred from a joke of 
his old friend Combe's (the author of 
*• Dr. Syntax'*), who one day observed, 
<* I cannot imagine what has happened 
to our friend Ackermann; meet him 
when you will and ask him how he 
does, the only answer you can get is 
•UiiMig!*" 

It is not surprising that when he 
aoon afterwards vtidUHi his native coun- 
try, he was hailed as a public benefactor 
who, under Providence, had been the 
means of saving thousands of his fellow 
creatures from perishing. Tlie scenes 
which he every where encountered dur^ 
ing this journey were dMply affecting 
as well as gratifying to' his feelings : 
and often have the tears started from 
bis eyes on reverting to them in con- 
versation with his most intimate friends. 
The city of Leipsig expressed ite gra- 
titude to him by i( valuable present of 
vases and figures in Meihsen porcelain; 
TOL. SIX. 



the King of Phtsfia sent liim a cosily 
rin^ ; and the King of Saxony, who 
invited him to a personal intcnriew, 
conlened on him the Order of Ovn 
Merit, which he had just instituted. 

In the spring of 1 850^ when at his 
delightful retreat at Fulham, he expe- 
rienced a sudden attack of paralysis ; 
and though his life was preserved 
through the prompt asustance, Aill, 
and decisive measures adopted by hia 
medical attendants, yet he never reco- 
vered sufficiently to return to businem. 
A drier air than that of Fulham being 
deemed beneficial for his complaint, he 
removed to Finchley; and aoon aftciw 
wards transferred to his tliree younger 
sons and to Mr. Walton, his principal 
assistant, the establishment which he 
had founded, and which, by the unre» 
mitting labour of forty years, he had 
brought to its present prosperous con- 
dition, the eldett son being already 
established in Regent Street A fresh 
attack of his complaint, in November, 
183.1, produced a gradual decline of 
strength ; and at length terminated his 
useful and honourable life on the 30th 
of March, 1834. His remains wert 
deposited, on the 7th of April, in the 
family grave in the burial ground of 
St. Clements in the presence of his 
afflicted family, and his sorrowing 
friends, one of whom dedicates this 
brief and very inadequate tribute to hb 
memory. — The Obmvcr, 

ATKINS, Mr. ; at Malta. 

He was an artist of great promise as 
a portrait painter, for some years a re- 
sident at Rome^ where, from his talents 
and amiable dispo^tion, he had rendered 
himself a general favourite, and his 
premature loss Is much regretted by hie 
fellow studenta there. When perfonn- 
ing quarantine In the Laaaretto, aft 
Malta, on his return to Italy from Con- 
stantinople, he imprudently sat forsome 
time in a draught without his coa^ 
wliich produced a fever and bis eonae* 
quent speedy death. The circnmstaacci 
attending his vi^ to the capital of 
Turkey are somewhst curious. During 
a season of some duloess at R4MIIC^ 
some of his friends, amongst the owst 
intimate of whom was Gibson the 
sculptor, started the idea of Ue pro- 
ceeding to Constantinople with llie view 
of gaining an introduction to the Sohaa 
for the purpose of painting his portrait. 
Being naturally of an enterprising dis- 
position, the sornewhat romantic enter* 
prise met with his instant approbetioat 
CC 
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bit miccets b not yet accurately koown, 
further than that he actually obtained 
the Sultan*ft consent, and we have rem- 
■on to believe that the underuking 
fully amwered his eipecutiona. His 
fame as a portrait- pa-ntvr appears lira 
to have transpvcd in Rome, from cir- 
cumstances attending tlie melancholy 
fate of the Hon. Miss Bathurst, who, it 
will be rvmenibered, was thrown from 
her horM and drowned, whilst riding on 
tlie banks of the Tiber. Mr. Atkins, 
having been previously acquairtcd witli 
the family, was enabled, at tlieir re- 
quest, by the mere force of memory, to 
produce a posthumous likeness of the 
lameuU'd young lady, the fidelity of 
which was so sti iking, thst, in Rome, 
most of the persons of distinction com- 
missioned the artist for copies. It may 
here be mentioned, in connection with 
tlie singular event of Miss Batliurst*s 
deat)), that another posthumous por- 
trait, also very successful, was paint«*d 
by a distinguished English artist, resi- 
dent at Florence, Mr. Kircup. Mr. 
Atkins was by birth an Irishman, of 
extremely polislicd address, in person 
blight and fair, and one of the number 
of those artists at Rome, whose talents 
and industry have earned for their 
country that good name and respect, 
which even in this City of Artisu are 
by common cun^ent accorded to the 
English. — Kew Monih/y Mogazine* 

AUFRERE,Antbony.E8q.,ofOld 
Foulsltam Hall, in the county of Nor- 
folk ; Nov. 39. 1833; at Pisa ; in his 
77th year. 

He was the eldest son of Anthony 
Aufrere, Esq. of Ilovcton Hall, Nor- 
folk, who died in 1 8 1 4, in bis 85th year, 
having been for more than fifty years 
an acting magistrate for that county. 
His mother was Anna, only daughter 
of Jolm Norris, Esq. of Wiuon in 
Norfolk, and sister to John Norris, £«q. 
the founder of tlie Norrisbn professor- 
ship at Cambridge, and the last male 
descendant of the ancient family of 
Norris of Speke near LiverpooL Mnu 
Aufrera diecT April II. 1816, having 
just entered her 83d year. 

Early in life Mr. Aufrere acquired a 
taste for German literature, and he 
translated and published the following 
works : " A Tribute to the Memory of 
Ulrie Von Hutten, from Goetlie^ 
1789;** ** Travels through the King, 
dom of Naples in 1789, from the 
German of Salis, 1793 ; ** «< A Warn, 
ing to Britons agiinst French Perfidy 



and Cruelty ; or, a short Account of 
the treacherous and inhuman Conduct 
of the Frenrh Officers and SoMieri 
towards the PeasanU of Suabia, during 
the Invasion of Germany in 1796, 
selected from well authenticated Ger- 
man Publications, with an Ad<lrrss to 
the People of Great Britain, by the 
Translator, 1798.*' 

On tlie 19th Feb. 1791, Mr. Aufrera 
married Matilda, youngea daughter of 
General James LockhMt, of Ix'e and 
Camwath in North Britain, a count of 
tlie Holy Roman empira; in conse- 
quence of which connection he became 
tlie editor of tlie ** Lockhart Letters,** 
in S vols. 4to., conuining much curious 
correspondence between the ancestora 
of that family, and the confidential 
supporten of tlie IVctender, previous 
to and during the Rebellions of 1715 
and 1745, which correspondence was 
locked up for more tlian lialf a century, 
in order that every one concerned in it 
might be defunct before its publication. 

Mr. Aufrera was an excellent modem 
scliolsr, and a master of the lulian and 
French as well as German languages. 
He was formerly a frequent corre* 
spondcntof the Gentleman's Magaiine^ 
under the signature of Viator A. 

By his laidy, who survives hiniy be 
had one son and one daughter, the 
fonncr married to the youngest daughter 
of ilie late Mr. \l'hertman. an opulent 
merchant of Hamburgh ; and the latter, 
in 1818, to George mrclay, Ewq. mer- 
chant, of New York, son of Colonel 
Barclay, his Majesty's Commissioner 
for the American Boundary.— Gentk* 
mnn't Xtagmame* 

AYLEIT, LieutenanUGeneral Sir 
William. K.M.T.; July 7. 1834; in 
London ; aged 7S. 

This officer entered the 'army May 
17. 1783, as Cornet in tlie 15th light 
Dragoons, in which corps he succeeded 
to a lieutenancy and a troop. He vras 
appointed to the majority of the regi- 
ment on tlie 1st of March, 1794, and 
ou the S4th of the following month, 
distinguished himself in the operations 
mar Cambray, when a small detach- 
ment of only 373 men, composed of 160 
of the 15th Dragoons and 113 Aus- 
trian hussars, actually attacked and 
routed 10^000 French cavalry and in- 
fantry, killing from 800 to 1200^ and 
Uking three pieces of ca Jion. In the 
year 1798 Lieut.-Colonel Aylvtt re- 
ceived a letter from the Baron Thugut, 
expressing the Emperor's regret that 
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the alattitet of the Order of Maru Tht- 
ma forbad its crota being conferred on 
foiei g nen, and requesting him to re> 
reirc^ for himself and the other officers 
engaged, the only impressions which 
had been itnicfc of a medal commemo- 
fating that brillian; ztUmf except one 
which had been deposited in the Impe* 
rial Cabinet at Vienna. On the dOlh 
of May, 1801, he received the royal 
licence to accept the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which, we presume, had then 
been extended to foreigners Since 
that date he has borne the title of Sir 
William. In 179ft he attained the bre- 
vet of Ueut-Coloncl. On the Hth of 
May, 1804, he exchanged to the 1 0th 
foot, from which he was placed on the 
half-pay of the sixth garrison baiulion. 
He obtained the brevet of Colonel, 
1808; Major.General, 1811; and 
LieuC-General, 189U He served for 
some time on the Irish staff. — Gentle- 
mtiHt Magasine- 



B. 

BANNATVXE, Sir William Mac- 
leod, one of the retired senators of the 
College of Juoice; Nov. Sa 1833; at 
Whitcford House, co. Ayr, aged 90. 

Tliis venerable man was deftccnded 
from an ancient and honourable family, 
and bom Jan S6. 1743, O. S. Having 
enjoyed and profited by the advantage 
of a liberal education, he gave early in. 
dications of future eminence. He was 
admitted Advocate Jan. S3. 1765, and 
at the bar he ^etcrvedU acquired the 
character of a sound and able lawyer, 
lie WM the intimate friend and com. 
panion of Blair, Mackentie, Cullcn, 
£r&kine, Abercromby, and Craig; 
and one of the contributors to the 
Mirror and Lounger. His accom- 
plishments as a gentleman, and liis 
attainmenu in general knowledge and 
belies lettres, were such as to excite an 
opinion that, liad he devoted hi« talenu 
exclusively to literary pursuits, he would 
have arrived at no ordinary decree of 
eminence. He %ras the last survivor of 
that phalanx of genius which shed so 
brilliant a lustre on the periodical 
literature of Scotland half a century 
ago. He was also one of the original 
founder* and promoters of the High- 
land Society of Scotland, - a national 
institution which has eminently and 
essentially contributed to the internal 
improvement of the country. 



He was promoted to the Bench on 
the death of Lord Swintoo, and look 
his seat as Lord Bannatyne, May IC 
1 799 ; and Ms judicial career lor. 
twenty .four years reflects high hooovr 
on his memory. He resigned in the 
year 1833, and was succeeded by the 
late I.«rd Ehlin. ^ CcM/i^irn'r Jftf. 

BARNE, the Rev. Thomas, M. A., 
of tlie Manor-house, Crayford, coun^ 
of Kent, one of the Chaphuns in or^ 
nary to their Mi^ies George III., 
George IV., and William IV., and 
sometime Rector of Sottetley ; July 32. 
1834; suddenly of apoplexy, at the 
seat of his brother, Sotterley Hall, co. 
Suffolk ; aged 68. 

He received bis education at WesU 
minster School and at Oriel College, 
in Oxford, wliere he took the dq^recs of 
B. A. in 1783, and M. A. in 178«. 

Mr. Barne was the youngest son of 
Miles Barne, of Sotterley, Esq. M.P., 
by Elissbeth, daugliter of George 
lliornhill, of Diddingtoo, €0, Hun- 
tingdon, Esq., and was twice married : 
first to Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Wyatt, of Wilton Place, Egliam, Esq., 
wlwdied in 1813, without issue; and 
secondly, in 1815, to Sarah, only 
daugliter of the Hon. and Ree. St. 
Andrew St. John, D. D., sometime 
Dean of Worcester, who survives him. 
III!! attainments as a classical schobr 
and divine were of the highest class, 
nor were they more conspicuous than 
tlie mildness and urbanity of his dis. 
position. He had •* the omament of 
a meek and quiet spirit,** and baa en- 
deared his memory to his friends by his 
unwearied kindness and bencvotencs^ 
and to the poor by his frequent and 
ready acU of charity. — PrinOe Onm- 
muNJcorifMi. 

BARRETT, Thomas Barrett 
Brydges, Esq. of Lee Priory, near Can- 
terbury, late Captein and Lieut.-Col. ' 
of his Msiesiy*s regiment of grenadier 
guards; June 1. 1834 ; on the French 
coast, near Boulogne, after a few days 
illr^ss; aged nearly 45. 

He was bom June S?. 1789, the 
eldest son of Sir Samud Egettoa' 
Bridges, Bait, (who asseru the Iwrooy 
of Chandos of Sudeley as his right by 
the law of the land,J and ElisabetK 
sole daughter and heiress of the Rev. 
Dejovas Byrche, by Elixabeth, only 
sister of the late Thomas Baimt, of 
Lee Priory, Esq. 

He succeedi'd to Uie estates and 
name of his maternal great-uncle Tho- 
CC 8 
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mas Barrett, E«q. in January 180S, 
when a minor at Harrow Scliool. Hit 
grvat-grandfalber was that Tliomas 
Barrett, Esq. (who is noticed to Nl- 
chols's <*Illustrations," voI.tL pp. 7b8-^ 
790^ and in Dibdin*s *• Decameron," 
wlio has giTen hu portrait.) a great 
collector and Tirtuoso; and who was 
grandson of Sir Paul Barrett, Seijeant 
at Law, and recorder of Canterbury, 



Prince William Henry, in whose house* 
hold he ailed successively the offices 
of secretary and treasurer, until his 
Majesty ascended the throne^ when he 
was appointed treasurer to her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide. In conjunction with 
the aboTe-roentioned offices he held, for 
many years, an appointment in the 
Board of Privy Council for Trade ; and, 
subsequently, the office of Comptroller 



&p. &c. Colonel Barrett was also of the Mint, until his Majesty's acces- 
grvat-great-great-great-grandson of the skm. 

"* "^ ** ' Of the high and deserved esteem in 



celebrated phvsician Sir George Ent, 

il uid " " 
Harvey. 



the pupil aitid biographer of William 



He entered tlie army as an ensign in 
the grenadier guards in 1807. During 
his twenty years* service, he was engaged 
in some of tlie severest dangers and 
hardships of the peninsular war, and 
.was distinguiUied as a soldier for his 
bravery, his skill, his endurance of all 
privations and all fatigues. He was in 
the retreat with Moore, which ended in 
the battle of Corunna ; he was at Wal* 
chcren ; he was at the siege of Bayonne, 
and various other engagentents. He 
loved his profession, and understood it 
scientifically. He was, by the universal 
admission of all who knew him, one of 
the most benevolent, amiable, and vir- 
tuous of human characters. His probity, 
his self-denial, his generosity, his utter 
disregard of all worldly vanity and 
show; his resolute avoidance of all 
selfish luxuries; his devoted aiTection 
for his family ; his kindness to every 
human being, were, by general admis- 
sion, such as had no parallel. He had 
great talents, and was an excellent claa- 
sical scholar. He was buried at Bou- 
logne, on Tuesday June Sd. 

The Barrett estate, being strictly en- 
tailed, goes to his nest brotlier, John 
William Egerton Brydges, formerly a 
lieutenant in die 14th dragoons, with 
which he served in the Peninsula, 
where in 1812, at the battle of Fuentcs 
d'Honor, he received a coup de tcUU 
from which his health has never reco- 
vered ; Uiough he rrjoined hisregiment, 

jid was taken prisoner at New prleans ; 
but on h*is return was so ill as to be put 
on half-pay. Lea Priory vrill now 
therefore bo to let. -* GenikmanU 

BA R TON, Sir John, Knt at Wind* 
sor Castle, on the Sjth August 18S4; 



which the late Sir John Barton was . 
held by tlu^ir Majesties, the following 
transcript of an inscription on a tablet 
erected by the King^is command over 
his remains in the cimsters adjoining 
St. George's Chapel, in Windsor Castle, 
is a full and sufficient testimony, re- 
flecting, by ita truth and simplicity, as 
much honour on tlie sovereign, as on 
the subject whose virtues he is pleased 
to commemorate. 

%acrc1i 

TO TBI MBMOaV OT 

SIR JOHH BARTON, KNT. 

WHO m-MSfU A KBIOO OT rOKTTMX VBAW 

riLLBo TUB srTV4Tio!ts OP sacasTABV 

AND TBBAM-BBB 

To WiLUAW Hbxbv, DU KE or CL A RENCK ; 

AND, PBOM TNB DATS OT HIS SOVAL 

HfUUXESS'l ACCBSSION TO IIIB THBOHB, BBW 

TUB SAMS OPnCES III TUB 

MOfSBiioiJi or 
HER MAJESTY yUEEN ADELAIDE, 

KINO WILLIAM THE FOURTH 

HAS BAISBO TUIS TABLST TO KXCOSO TIIB UNCBBB 

BBOASD BJrnCBTAlXBD SY THBIB MAJESTIBS 
FOB A TSULT T ALI'ASLB AND ATTACMBO UBBT AXT, 

A!«D TIIEIB GBATBPIX SB?ISB OF 
TUB BXBMPLABT XBA^ nPCUTV. AMD STBICT 

iNTBuBrrv wrm wiiicii nb mscmabcbo 

TBS mmBS OF HIS OPFICB. 

Sb* John Barton was bora at Plymoulh, An. 
f uft 2\ 1771 : and died within the imdacU 
li Windsor Cactlc, Auviut 8& 1834^ 
Hk vcnuint aie deposited beneath thb qpot. 

The official career of Sir John was 
ever distinguished by unremitting teal 
and sound discretion; the honour of 
his royal patrons and a spirit of pcr^ 
sonal independence vrert the leading 
principles of hb conduct. He spumed 
the opportunities of office to consnU 
his own emolument,^ these ht con* 
sidcred a snare in lus path, tending to 
evil ; and so determiiied was he to pre- 
consdousncss of pun and dis. 



interested integrity, that no persuasion* 
no artifice, although dictated by grati* 
tude, could induce him to accept that 
his own conviction would 



of a paralytic attack, in the 64th year of which in his own conviction would 

o^apmuy Icmve him less a IVee agent than before. 

InMrW j-ouUi lie was honoured by To him tU suggestions of an applaud. 

the nolict of the present King, then ing ronscicnco were all Uie wealth 
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which ht tonghl, all th« honourt to 
which he aipired ; to these, amida hb 
faoiilj circle^ he wm wont to refer u a 
siilncct of hoQounble coogntuhtion ; 
oimI what nuj appear matter of wonder 
to the met* woriulin^, though it was in 
hi* power to have died ric-hy it wat hi* 
pride to have diicliarged the duties of 
his office with 6delity, without having 
made any addition to his patrimony. 

It was this single-mindedncss and 
purity of intention which dilHiacd a 
diarra over his social hours, and which 
expanded into unreserved and habitual 
i-htfctfulnesa. In the midst, liowever, 
of liis mirthful enjoyments, it was re* 
roarkable with what self-poMCssion he 
parsed from gay to grsve, from the 
lighter subjecu of anecdote or humour 
to the instructive and higher patlw of 
natural and esperimental pliilosoph^ »- 
a striking peculiarity and characteristic 
of an acuve and a wifll-poiscd mind. 

The minutest insect upon earth, the 
brightest onuunents of heaven, were 
alike the ol>jects of his attentive iovesti* 
gallon ; anil, in the spirit of true 
philosophy, the farther he penetrated 
into the mysteries of nature, or the 
glories of the celestial hemisphere, the 
deeper became his adoration of the 
Supreme Author of the universe. 

Sir John, indeed, was gifted with a 
powerful undvrstaiiding i it was this 
which obtained for liiin the rank he 
held in the scientific world, rather titan 
liis profound acquirements in mathe- 
matical science, — his occupation in 
early life having been incompatible 
with deep and systematic study. lie 
was the author of several inventions : 
to preserve to him tlie merit to which 
he is entitled, the following brief enu- 
merstion is annexed : — 

1. A floating compass, by which an 
indefiniu number of centres is ob» 
tained. 

S. An instrument he called an ato- 
roeter, with which so minute a quantity 
as tlie milliontb part of an inch is ren« 
dercd a sensible measure to the eye. 

3. A machine, called a drawbench, 
constructed by him while lie filled tlio 
office of Comptroller of his Majesty*s 
Mint ; from the use of which the public 
derive a considerable pecuniary ad* 
vantage, in addition to the accuracy 
and beauty of tho coin being much in* 
creased, as well as the progress of coin- 
age greatly facilitated. 

4. He was the patentee for what he 
very approprmtely tcmied the iris 



ment, the elect being produced by the 
decomposition of the taya of light r^ 
fleeted from poUshcd metallic tmhem, 
covered with a seriea of vciy asiniito 
lines or grooves, ruled upon them by • 
diamond-point, in a beautiful engine 
constructed for the purpose 

5. A hydrosUtie floating lamp^ fer 
which he was patcnioab 

6. A method for producing apctfed 
cube in the latlie, which he applied to 
a sdicme for the prevention of the for* 
gery of the Dank of England neio^ 
by engraving upon these cubes, and 
printing from them an interpolated co- 
loured lino. 

7. He constructed a hydrostatic ha* 
lanre, upon a large scale, which is im 
use at the Royal Mint and the Bank 
of Engbuid, well known for iu stdbi* 
lity and accuraor of its weighiogk 

He had been lor many yearm engaged 
in perfecting a machine for pro&ai^ 
specula fer rrflecting tel es cope s with 
facility in the lathe i and, although ho 
luul perfectly convinced himself of the 
corrvctness of the data upua which it 
was constructed, the onerous natuie of 
the official duties which he had to pcr> 
form of Ute years prevented his do- 
voting that Insure which b required 
to determine the prKticability of Ua 
theory* 

As a token of grateAil rememlNranco 
of the lealous fidelity with which ho 
had ever served her Majesty, ha waa 
recently invested, by hb Serene High- 
ness the Duke of Sase^Meinlngcn, tho 
Queen's brother, with thecommandcr*a 
cross of the ancient Order of the Hooot 
of Saxony ; receiving, at the same timc^ 
tlie honour of knighthood from tho 
hands of our graciouc aovcivign* 

Sir Jolm was twice married leaving, 
by his firU wife, a daughter; and, i^ 
the second, who survives him, a mm and 
two daughter!.— Zticraiy Caadfft 

DATIIURST, the Right Hoik 
Henry Bathurst, third Earl, of Ba- 
thurst in Sussei (1T99), and Baroa 
Bathurst of Battlesdoo, county of 
Bedford (1711), second Banm Apdey, 
of Ap^ley,in Sussei (1771); K.a • 
Teller of the Exchequer, Clerk of tho 
Crown, an Elder Brother of the Tri- 
nity House, O.CL. RR.S. F.8.A* 
Ac. dee. ; July S6th, 1854; In Arliag. 
too Street j aged 78. 

He was born May 99. 176%thecldir 

son of Henry second Earl llath«f*t,and 

Lord Chancellor of Engbnd, by Tiy- 

phena, daughter of Thomas 8eiwci^ of 

CC 9 
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Maidwell, in NcrtlMro|»Comliirc, Eiq. 
On hi* coming of age, a teat in Parlia- 
nent was pro^idad for liim, in tha familj 
borough of Cirencester, by the retire^ 
inent of hit uncle, James Whttobed, 
Esq., July 9. 1783; and before the 
close <>f the same year Lord Apsley was 
appointed a Commissioner of the Ad* 
miralty. In July, 1789, he removed 
to the Treasury, at which board he sal 
until June, 1791. 

In May, 1790^ he succeeded the Earl 
of llardwicke as one of the Tvllcrs of 
the Escheqoer, of which ofBce he had 
previously obtained the reversion. In 
1793 he was appointed a Commissioner 
for the affairs of India, and sworn of 
the Privy Council. He safest that board 
until the change of ministry in 1802. 
He continued to sit- for Cirencester 
until his -accession to the peerage, 
on the death of his fatlier, August 6. 
1794. 

On the meeting of the new parlia- 
ment in 1796, Earl Bacburst moved 
the Address to the King. In 1804 
be was appointed Master Worker of 
the Mint; in 1807 he became Pre. 
sident of the Board of Trade, and in 
1809 his Lord&hip was Secretary of 
Sute for Foreign Affairs, which he 
held only from the 1 1th of October to 
the 6th of December. On the 11 th of 
June, 1812, he was appointed Secretary 
«>f Sute for the Colonial Department, 
and he discharged the duties of that 
office for a period of nearly sixteen 
years. In 1828 be was appointed Pre- 
sident of the Council, which high office 
he retained till the resignation of tlie 
Wellington Administration in 1830, 
afW which time he took no very promi. 
nent part in public afTalrs. 

His LordUiip was elected a Knight 
of the Garter. in 1817. 

In Iris various public employments. 
Earl Bathurrt was attentive to business 
and much esteemed by his party. His 
ulents, though not brilliant, were use- 
ful, and he had a competent knowledge 
of diplomacy ; his manners were con- 
ciliating, and as a political adversary he 
conducted himself without asperity. 
His Lordship was in office when the 
battle of Waterloo was fought, and 
was the only civilian invited annually to 
the military festivals given by the Duke 
of Wellington in commemoration of 
* that great event. 

In the" Biographical Peerage,'* 1806, 
Sir Egerton Brydges made the follow, 
ing remarks on his character : — ** He 



seems too much to have indulged in a 
life of indolence, for his friends speak 
of him as a man of very superior t»> 
lenu; of which, however, he has not 

g'ven the world much opportunity to 
rm a judgment. He is said to be si^ 
gadous and sarcastic: full of acute sense 
and cuttins humour.** 

His health had been gradually de- 
clining for some months. His death 
was unaccompanied by pain; he ex* 
pircd in the bosom of his family, and 
waa perfectly sensible of bis approach- 
ing dissolution* 

His Ixwdship married April 1. 1789, 
Georgiana, youngest daughter of Lord 
George Lennox, and aunt to the present 
Duke of Richmond. By her Lady- 
ship, who survives him, he had isi«ue five 
sons and two daughters: I. the Bight 
Hon. Henry George, now Earl Ba- 
thurst, D.C.L. and M P. for Ciren- 
ccstcr from' 1812 to the present time; 
his Lordbhip was born in 1790^ and is 
unmarried ; 2. the Hon. William Len- 
nox Bathurst, Clerk to tlie Privy 
Council, and Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, also unmarried ; S. Lady 
Louisa Georgiana; 4. the Hon. Sey- 
mour Tliomas, a Colonel in tlie army, 
who died on the 10th of April last, 
leaving a son ; 6. Lady Emily Char- 
lotte, marriedin 1825 to Major-General 
the Hon. Sir F. C. Potisonby, K.CB. 
second son of the Earl of Beslwrough, 
and has iMue ; 7. the Hon. and Rev, 
Cliarles Bathun»t, Vicar of Limber, 
Lincolnsliire ; he was born in 1802, 
and married in 1830, Lady Emily Ca- 
roline Bertie, youngest daughter of the 
Earl of Abingdon. 

The body of Earl Bathurst was re- 
moved on Saturday, August 2. from 
Arlington Street to Cirencester, where 
the funeral took place on the Tuesday 
following. The solemn ceremony was 
rendered the more affecting and Im- 
pressive through the circumstance of 
the body of his Lordsbip*s late son, 
Culonel the Hon. Seymcur Bathurst, 
who died in London in April last, hav- 
ing been disinterred from the vault in 
which it was deposited in the new ceme* 
tery on the Harr«w*Road, and borne to 
be interred in company with tliat of hb 
honoured and much-lamented parent. 
The utmost respect was paid to tha 
memory of his Lord»hip by the inhabit- 
ants of Cirencester. 

The remains of the noble Earl, and 
those of his son, lay in state during six 
liours on Monday, in the hall of the 
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fiunily Buuisaoa, and w«rt sc«n by oiMijr 
ibooMuid pcnoiM, wvcral of whom had 
travelled coosidcnble disuncct to wit- 
octa ihc iropOMiif ccremooy. 

At ihc «tfly bojr of «ia oViock on 
Tuesday morning, the bd I of the Abbey 
Church bcfaa to toll, and towards nine, 
the hour appointed for the funeral, a 
large body of gvntlemen and tenantry, 
all in deep mourning, amounting to 
nearly 300, aaivmbWd to join tlie train 
of moumcta. Hie arrangement* !»▼• 
ing been made, the procession pro- 
ceeded towards the Abbey Church. 
The corpse of the Hon. Seymour Ba- 
thurst preceded that of the Earl. Tlie 
palUbcvrert were Lord Thynne, Mr* 
LawrL-nce, Mr. Cripps M. P., Mr. Ed- 
ward Cripps, Mr. Croome, and Mr. 
IVamer. The chief mourners wore 
his Locdsbip's tlirve sons — Earl Da- 
thurO, the lion. William Dathurst, and 
the I loo. and Rev. Charles Dathurst. 
— > Genllenu>H*t Magatme* 

BEN YON, the llev.TI)omas,M.A., 
Archdeacon of Cardigan, Prebendary 
of St. Dairid*s and Brecon, Rector of 
Penboyr and Llanfihangel-fach Cilfar- 
gen. Vicar of LlanShangel Aberby- 
thich. Perpetual Curate of Llandcfey- 
siint. Commissary. General of tlie 
Archdeaconry of Carmarthen, and Ru- 
ral Dean of Emiyn; Oct. 1833; at 
Llandillo; aged 89. 

Thu venerable divine had boon in 
possession of the Rectory of Llanft- 
hangel'facb Cilfargen, the Vicarage of 
Llanfihangel Abcrbythich, and the Per- 
petual Curacy of Llandefeyuiint, for 
no less than uzty-three years, and con- 
tiDued to serve them himself till a very 
few years of his death. He was pre- 
sented to them by the father or grand- 
father of the present Earl of Cawdor, 
' as be was to tlie rectory of Penboyr in 
tilt year 1784. Though he enjoyed so 
many preferminta, it is thouglit tliat he 
expended all the proceeds in building 
churches, and making liberal subscrip- 
tions to most of the benevolent institu- 
tions connected with the establiithed 
church. To St. David*s College, Lam- 
peter, he made a munificent donation of 
ICOOL He was the oldest clergyman 
in the diocese, and of him It may be 
truly said — 

"^vum implet actis non segnibua 



He rebuilt Penboyr church and rectory 
from his own private resources, at an 
expense of upwards of 40001. He pro- 



sented to the Carmarthen Graromnr 
School a splendid collectMn of books, 
which cost him upwards of 350 gutneasv 
and in addition to the lOOOL which ho 
gave towards building Sc David's Col- 
lege, he also contributed nuterially to 
enrich the library. He was a greet 
proficient in the Welsh language, and 
encouraged others in the same pursuit 
by means of liberal patronage. To hie 
numerous tenantry he was a most kind 
and indulgent landlord. Sincere in his 
private attachments, and ever ready, 
wlien convinced of the worthiness of 
the object, *' to beckon modost merit 
from the sliade,** in him the church - 
has lost a worthy member, a munificent 
supporter, —- a man whose masculine 
mind was not to be swayed by the 
changing spirit of the age, being ever 
under the guidance of friendsliip rather 
than passion. His death has left a void 
which it will be difficult to fill with so 
much stem private integrity and pro- 
fet^kional merit. — GtmUewMnU Miagt' 

BISSET, the Right Rev. William, 
D. D., Btbliop of Raphoe ; SepC JL 
1834; at Li^sendrum, Aberdeenshire^ 
the seat of his family, where he was on 
a visit to his nephew ; in his 77th year. 

He was educated at WestminOer, 
where lie was admitted a King's Scholar 
in 1771 » and thence elected a student 
of Chria Church, Oxford, in 1775. 
He took the degree of M.A, in 1788. 
In i 785 he was presented to the rectory 
of Ballymakenny, near Drogheda ; and 
he was afterwards Rector of Loughal, a 
Prebendary of Armagh, and Archdea- 
con of Ross. From the latter dijpil^ 
he was promoted by the Marquis WeU 
lesley, in 1 82*i, to the see of Ra|ihoe, In 
which he succecdvd the late Arclibishop 
Magce. When the see of Dublin be- 
came vacant by the death of that pre- 
late, the government offered to Dr. 
Bisaet the vacant ardiieitikcopal chair ; 
but his Lordkbip declined it, assigning 
as his reason the increasing and multi- 
plying infirmities of age, and his anxious 
deure to end his days among the clergy 
whom be knew and loved. His ben^ 
volence was unbounded, and his charity 
munificent {—^ when Raphoe was visited 
last spring by tbe awful disease that 
desolated so many towns and villages 
in the land, his IxirdJiip remained at 
the Palace^ and coovcited his ofices 
into hospitals for the sick, whom he 
tended with his own hands, administer* 
ing alike bodily and spiritual leKef. 

cc 4 
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Wlien the pariiamentary grant wat 
taken IVmii the Asaodation fcr Dia» 
countenancing Vice, hit Lordship tup- 
plied the lose, defrayed the eapcnte of 
premiums and exerted himself unr^ 
mil tinglj in support of the society. He 
built several churches in hb diocete. 

The see of Raplioe it the fifth that 
has lapsed since the passing of the Irish 
Church Temporalitjct Act. The tem- 
poralitietgo to the ecclesia&tical fund; 
and tlie superintendence of the sec^ with 
the pauronagCf devolves to Dr. Pooson- 
by, the Bishop of Deiry, who, it it 
thought, will make hit election to re- 
tide at the palace in Raphoe, upon the 
improvement of Hliich the lau Bishop 
had expended a considerable sum.— 
GentiemmCt Maganne, 

BOTELER, Lieut-Colonel Rich- 
ard, of the Royal Engineers. 

That time hat come upon us which 
forbids encouragement of the most dis- 
tant hope in the case of this officer ; and 
we are compelUfd to the melancholy 
conclusion, that hit life and services 
owed tlicir termination, at originally 
apprehended, to the casual loss of the 
vessel in which he was returning to 
England. While there remained a 
seeming possibility that he might yet be 
in existence, we forbore any particular 
notice; but now, it would be unjust 
towards his memory, and unsatisfactory 
to ourselves, longer to be bilent; and 
we believe that our friends will tympa- 
thite in our sorrow for the premature 
loss of the individual, and will, likewise, 
deem that a place in our pages it rightly 
bit due. We neither attempt norde- 
tign other than a plain statement. Hb 
life was one of activity and usefulness 
in his profession, as our account of his 
tervicetwill Rbow, and those services 
tufficiently testify for themtelvet. 

He was second son of the Ute Wil- 
liam Boteler, Esq.^ of Eastry, in the 

* The family of Boteler b descended 
from Thomas Pincema, probably to 
called fVom bit office of chief butler to 
King Jolin, whence hit tuccestort at- 
sumed the name of Butler, aliat Bote- 
ler, or Botiller; and, in allusion tothdr 
office, bore for their arms three or more 
coveted cups, diflcrently placed and 
blaxoncd. The late Mr. Boteler lived at 
Eastry, where bis family had been re- 
sident for many generations, until the 
year 1814, when he removed to Canter, 
bury. He wat twice married) firtt 



county of Kent, and received hit com- 
mission of Second Lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers on the let of January, 
1804; that of First Lieutenant, on the 
4th of March, 1805; and the appoint- 
ment of Adjutant, in July of the last- 
mentioned year. Until November, 
1806, he wat in employment at Lit- 
keard, Chatham, and Dover. He then 
left England with the expedition under 
General Crawford, for South America. 
With the issue of this expedition tho 
world b well acquainted. Lieutenant 
Boteler was not in tlie engagement 
wliicb terminated the matter; having 
been under orders to bring up some 
artillery, he onlv arrived just as terms 
had been agreed on. Hit dutic% how- 
ever, were consUnt and arduout.' Hit 
return to England took pUce early in 
the year 1808. 

In tlie following June he received 
directiont to join the army commanded 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley, in Portugal ; 
and having landed in the beginning of 
Augukt, he iromedbtcly thereupon pro- 
ceeded to the camp on Ute lieighu above 
Lavot. He wat attached to General 
Ferguson, and wat with him in the 

to Sarah, daughter and co-heir of Tho- 
mat Fuller, Esq. of Sutenborougfa^ 
near Eastry ; ami, secondly, to Maty, ^ 
daughter of Captain John Harvey, of' 
the Brunswick, in which sliip be vrat 
mortally woundi'd in the memorable 
battle of the 1st of June Of tlie first 
marriage, he lefi one son surviving^ 
William Fuller Boteler, Esq. King*a 
Counsel, and Recorder of Canterbury, 
&C. Of the second marriage the ia- 
sue wat nomerout. William Boteler, 
throughout hit life, wat much attadied 
to the study of antiquitiet, and he made 
considerable collcctiont for the hittory 
of hb native parish and the neighbour- 
ing parti of Kent. The tubttanct,of 
thne collcctiont wat communicated 'by 
him to Mr. Hasted, the historian of the 
county of Kent, who, in the piefaoe to 
the fourth volume of tlie fint edition of 
bis history, acknowledges, In the mote 
handsome manner, the assisUnce he r^ 
ceived from him in the compilation of 
the work. Mr. Hasted dedicated the 
ninth volume of the second edition of 
his history to Mr. Boteler, stating, that 
it wat to him that the public were in. 
debted for whatever pleasure and in* 
formation they might receive from the 
perusal of that part of the histoiy. 
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Uttk orVimciim; ht wm aho al tiM 
ncimt and battla of Coniana. In Ja- 
nuary, 11109b b* m*" cama booic; and 
in Juna itccivcd bis coonniaMNi of 
Captain, and at tba tana tima was 
otdMvd to huld hinnalf in icadincM for 
intuat flcnriea. Tbit tenricc was the 
attack upon Walcherro, in which liit 
cniployn>cnt was of an anziout and 
•evert description, and he Maflered, in 
common with manj otberi, from tlia 
pravailing fever, which left him in a 
itata of debili^ for levetal vrceki. 
From the conclusion of this aiTair, until 
February, 1811, he was in service at 
home; and tlien ha was onca mora 
ordered to Portugal. 

On his arrival at Lisbon, he was sent 
to Mafn^ from thence to Elvas; from 
Elvas to Olivarrt and Almandralcjo ; 
and returning to Elvas, he was tbenca 
ordered to the attack of fort St. Chris- 
toval, where ha suffen.'d a dangerous 
wound in the hesd, which confined him 
for several wcvks. When sufficiently 
recovered from this, lia was employed 
on the lines of Almada. From Almada 
ha went to Montfau^on, and there re- 
mained until January, \H19, when he 
returned to Almada, and continued ei- 
ther at tliat place or at Montfaucon till 
March, 1813. Relieved from Uiis sta- 
tion, he joined head quartert at Mallieda 
da Laida. He wis nekt employed on 
the pontoon service ; and when lie quiu 
ted it, rejoined the army, and was pre 
lent at the siege and capture of St.Se 
bsttian. He was now attached to tba 
6th division, under General Colville. 
He was again wounded at Psmpluna. 
From henceforth to tlie close of tba war 
ha WIS with tlia army at bcad-quarten, 
and was concerned in all the different 
engagements up to that point. His 
arrival in England is dated the 9t|i of 
July, 1814. 

His employment did not terminate 
with the war; being in tlia following 
March appointed to the station of Spika 
Island, in which he continued till Oc- 
tober, 1823, when ha was removed to 
Waltham Abbey. He remained at this 
latter place, with the exception of the 
interval from November, 1835, to Au- 
gust, 1836, during which he wis upon 
tha duty of examining tlia fortresses, 
&c., at Sierra Leone, Accra, and Capa 
Coast, until November, 1828, when ha 
WM promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. In September, 1 829, he em- 
barked at Liverpool for North America, 
on service, with Lieut.- Colonel By, at 



at HaB. 



tha RIdaan Cuial; and in October. 
1831, the engineer com 
las was conferred upon 

Anxious to racura to Us motfwr an4 
family — in conseyienea of sevara ca. 
lamities which had befallen them in hia 
absence, in the death of his bR4har» 
Commander Thomas Boteler, ILN., 
an active and meritorious young oAerr. 
who died in November, 1889, of tha 
effects of the climate. In command of hia 
Majesty's sMp Heda, on tha western 
coast of Africa ; and of his youngesi 
brother, tlia Rev. Edward Boteler,n 
youna man beloved and e st ee m ed by all 
who anew him, who died after threa 
days* illness, in August, 1831, just as 
he was preferred to aliving In tha neigh- 
bourhood of his familv, — Lieut- Calo- 
nel Dotcler embarked in tba Calypsa^ 
and is supponed to have foundered at sea, 
the vessel not having" since been heard 
of. Such WM tha end — the deeply dis- 
tre«sing end — of an officer whose life 
had been so passed, that It Was ona of 
uiiefulncss. That his services were pos- 
sessed by his country during one of tha 
mo«t glorious periods of li«r bistofys 
that his worth was well appreciated; 
that he was regarded in liis profession 
with esteem and respect ; that all who 
knew him lament him, — in these things 
it is tliat his relations and friends hava 
their consolation. He was indeed, la- ' 
moved from the world, when the pro^ 
pcct of many years was yet reasonably 
before him, and still furtherprufessJonal 
distinction and advancement seemed to ^ 
await him. -Having entered into tha 
army at a very early age, although ha 
had undergone so extended a term of 
service, he was but in tlia prime of lift. 
Unassuming in manners, he was inteU 
ligent, ready, and energetic. His name 
ranked high in his corps, and wa venture 
to say will be long rem e mbered vritb 
bonoursbla regret. — UnUed Senhi 
•Jeiimal. 

DRAD8HAW, James, Esqulraw 
Captain in the Uoyal Navy ; Sept. 18, 
1833; at his father's seat. Wonky 
Hall, Lancadiire ; aged 48. 

This gentleman was tlia second son 
of Robert llaldane Bradshaw, Es^ 
late M. P. for Brickley, and agent for 
the Bridgewater canal and esutes. Ha 
received his first commissifm in the 
navy, March 3. 1805, was Boadeacoa^ 
mander 1806, and advanced to po«t 
rank 1808. He commanded tha Eury- 
dice, 34, at the reduction of Martlniqua 
in 1809. In February 1 805^ he I 
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Mt liitlici'i eollcagttc in .the represent- 
ation of Bnurkley, and to continued 
until that borotigh was disfranchised bj 
th« Reform Act. 

He left his own residence at Run* 
com, on Monday, September 16, and 
arrived at Worsley Hall on Tucsdaj 
afternoon. He niired to bed about 
eleven o'clock, and soon after ten on the 
following morning, in consequence of 
his not answering the repeated calls 
made by his servant, his chamber door 
was bura open, and he was discovered 
lying on the floor a corpse^ having 
nearly severed his bead from his body 
with a rsxor. At the coroner's inaucst 
several witnesses were eiaminea to 
show tlie state of mind in which he had 
been for some time previous to the 
melancholy event. It appeared, that 
while comnumding a ship on the West 
India station. Captain Bradshaw*s 
health suffered very Mfvcrcly, and that 
since that time lie had been subject to 
violent fits of indigestion, which always 
had vi«iblc ctTects upon his spirits. To 
relieve himself from those attacks, be 
was in tlie habit of Uking large doses 
of medicine without medical advice. 
For more than a month previous to his 
death, he had exhibited the most une- 
quivocal symptoms of derangement, 
and at one of the inns wlicre he called, 
on the road from Runcorn to Worsley, 
be a»kcd fur a Bible and Prayer-book, 
and insisted uiwn a Kcrvant in the house 
kneeling down with him to pray. His 
conversation on the last few days liad 
been very incolierent ; and, without a 
moment's beuution, the jury, after 
hi-aring the evidence, returned a verdict 
of ** Insanity.'* He has left a widow 
and four children, two sons and two 
daughters. '-^GenttemaiCt Magasute. 

BUEADALDAN£,theMoaHon. 
John Campbell, Marquis of, and Earl 
of Ormelie ( 1 831 ). and Baron BreadaU 
banc of Taymouth Castle ( 1 806), in tlie 
peerage of the United Kingdom ; fourth 
Earl of Brcadalbancand Holland, Vis- 
count of Tay and Pointland, Lord 
Glenorchy, Benderaloch, Ormelie, and 
Weik, in the peenige of Scotland ( 1 68 1 , 
with precedency ftrom 1677*) ; and the 

* The fint Earl had in that year 
been confirmed by patent to the Earl 
dom of Caithness, which he had ftur^ 
chaksl from the preceding Earl of tlie 
Sinclair family ; but in 1681 tlie h«fir. 
male of the Sinclairs recovered it by 
decision of the Privy Council. 



eighth Baronet, of Gleiiorchy (16^5) ; 
a Lieut.- General in the army, and 
F.R.&; March 39, 1834; at Taymouth 
Castle, Perthshire ; after a short illness ; 
•ged7«. 

The Marquis was ixit descended from 
any of the former peers of his family ; 
but was fourth in descent from Sir Ro- 
bert the third Baronet. He was the 
. elder son of Colin Campbell, of Car- 
whin, by Eliubetb, daughter of Archi- 
bald Campbell, of Stonefield, Sheriff of 
the county of Argyll, and sister to John 
Campbell, of Stonefield, a Ixird of Ses- 
sion and Justiciary. 

His Lordship was educated at WesU 
minster ScIkmI, and thence repaired to 
Switxerland, and resided for some time 
at Lausanne. He succeeded his father 
in esute in 1773, and in 1782, shortly 
before he came of age, he succeeded aa 
heir male to the titles and extensive 
landed property of his cousin John Earl 
of Breadalbane (the grandfather of the 
late Countess de Grey). 

At the general election in 1784, his 
Lordship was elected one of the sixteen 
representatives of the Scottish peerage, 
aiid was re-chosen in 1790, 1796, and 
1803. In 1793 his Lordship raised a 
fencible regiment for the service of gO' 
vemment, which was afterwards in- 
creased to four battalions, of one of 
which he was constituted Lieut—Colo- 
nel April 17. 1795; and it was numbered 
ttic ll6ih regiment. This patriotic 
service led to his holding the permanent 
rank of a field officer, being appointed 
Colonel in the army 1803, Major.%$e- 
neral 1 809, and Lieut • General 1814. 

By patent dated Nov. 4. 1806, his 
Lordsliip was creatctl a peer of the 
United Kingdom, by the title of Baron 
Breadalbane, of Taymouth; lie was 
raised to the rank of a Marquis by pa- 
tent dated Sept. 7. 1831, together with 
the Marquis of Ailsa. 

Tlie Marquis of Breadalbane was of 
retired and unostentatious habits, devot- 
ing much time to the improvement of 
his vast esutcsy by pinntations, roads, 
&c. In the year 1805 he communi- 
cated a memoir to the Society of AiU, 
on the planution of forty-four acres in 
the parish of Kenmore, for which he 
liad received the Society's gold mcdaL 
His castle, in tlie Gothic of the Wyatt or 
TunbriJge-ware school, is a vety mag« 
nificcnt but not very elegant structura ; 
consisting of an Immense square bornt , 
with regular rows of windows, • round 
tower at each comeri and a square 
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lantcfB in ibt middte. Hie imA of 
Tajrmoulli U llw moMt tmiutiftti and 
estcMivc U Scollaad. 

In 18I9» when Taymoudi was visit* 
cd by the iNTseiit King of the Bclgiane, 
Lofd Brcodalbone Mimmoncd hie lo- 
minu to altend in honour of their 
illuctriottt visittfTy when about two 
thousand men (nuin/ of them the 
veterans of the 1 l<9th regiment) asseov 
bled before the castle, in the Highland 
costume, and after goinc through vari- 
ous evolutions, formed into detach- 
roentit and retired bj diflcrent avenues 
to the sound of their respective pibrochs* 
It was a proud sight to see the clans- 
men gathering as in the times of old, 
not assembling for war or carnage, but, 
ftill of joy and peace, to call down 
blessings on a mild and generous chief- 
tain. 

His Lordship married. SepC S. 179% 
Mary Turner, eldest daughter and coheir 
of iSavid Gavin, of Langton, co. Ber- 
wick, Esq. by Lady Eliiabetb Maitland, 
eldest sumving daughter of James 
seventh EJsrl of Lauderdale. By her 
Ladyship, who survives him, he had 
issue two daughters and one son; I. 
Lady Eliiabeth Maitland, married in 
1831 to Sir John Pringle, Bart.; 9. 
the Most Hon. Mary Marchioness of 
Chandos, married in 1819 to tlie Mar- 
quis of Chandos, and has issue ; 3. the 
Most Hon John, now Marquis of Brea- 
dalbane, and late M. P. for Perthshire; 
he married in 1821 Eliiabeth, eldest 
daughter of George Baillie, Esq. heir 
presumptive to the Earldom of Had- 
dington, but has no children. 

The whole of tlie personal esUte of 
the late Marquis, it is said exceeding 
800,000/., has been directed by his will 
to accumulate, at compound interest, 
for 20 years, and at the end of that 
period to be laid out in eUates, which 
are to be added to the entailed property, 
which has come into possession of the 
present Marquis l»y his father's death. 
A small landed estate has been left to 
each of the MarquiK*s daughters. Tlie 
following sums are bequeathed as chari- 
table donations : — To the charities 
of Perth, 5000IL — of Edinlnirgh, 
2000<L — To the Society for propagaU 
ing Christian Knowledge in the High- 
Unds, lOOQL — To the Csledonian 
Asylum, London, SOQL — besides va- 
rious gratuities to the tenants. — Gtn^ 
tkman*$ Magaumi, 

BROOKE, Wniiam Augustus, 
Esquire; July 81* 1883; at Benares, 
in the East Indies. 



This gentlemsM went to India in the 
civil service of the East India Companf 
in the Tear 1768, and was, at the tivM 
of his decease, the oldest servant on the 
Bengal csUhli»hniciit. After Blliag 
various minor offices, he became, aheut 
the year 1796, senior Judge of the 
Court of Appeal, or Superior Court ai 
Calcutta. In January 1801 he waa 
transferred.in the same capacity to Be- 
nares, where he continued till hU d^ 
cease. He held the office of senior er 
presiding Judge of the Court of Appeal 
in conjunction with that of Agent or 
Representative of the Govemor-Genenl 
in Benares, till March, 1899, whHi be 
relinquished his duties aa a crinnnal 
judge, rcuining his civil functions only 
till March, 1833. He then only fi 
signed his judicial appointments, hut 
continued to reside in Benares, as the 
Governor- General's agent, till his de- 



Ile was a man profoundly ver^ in 
the laws and institutions of the natives 
of India, and is one of the few instances 
which have occurred of that complete 
alienstion or expatriation of mind, and 
indifference to their native country, 
which has sometimes appeared In per- 
sons who have been long resident in 
India. — GtmkmarC* Magaanf. 

BROOKING. Samuel, Esq. a so- 
perannuated Rear-Admiral^ April SI. 
1834; at his residence, Pahatine 
House, near l*ly mouth ; aged 80. 

This gentleman was bom at Newton 
Ferrers, in Devonshire, and went to 
sea at the age of twelve, with Sir 
Richard Onslow, under wbcim, and the 
Hon. U Gower, Sir R. Curtis, and 
Lord Howe, he served his prabationary 
noviciate. He was commisiioncd as a 
Lieutenant to the Strombolo bomb in 
1778, having received ttiat appointment 
expressly in rbward for tlie ability with 
which lie liad recently commanded a 
gun4xiat on the IIudfton*s River in the 
attempt to relieve General Burgoync. 
He afterwards removed into the Gala* 
tea, 20, one of the most active cruisers 
on the American station ; and ai the 
close of 1780, into the Prudent, 64, in 
whidi he served in the action with the 
6evt of M. de Temey, olf Cape Heory» 
wlicn the Prudent liad seven killed and 
twenty-four wounded. He continued 
to serve in the same ship^ of which 
he became First Lieutenant, until 1782; 
when he received an acting Com- 
mander's commission to the St. Lucia. 
It was not, however, until the vear I794» 
that he obtained a confirmatjoo to that 
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nnk, and that onljr at tht written la- 
qucft of Eari Howe, who alfo pro* 
cured him the Drakc^ of 14 gunt, ia 
whidi ha was despatched with a ooovoj 
to the West Indiet. In July, \706, ha 
was posttd into the Jamaica, S6, in 
which, asusted by two sloops and soma 
smaller craft, he for three years pro- 
tected the trade of Jamaica, and collect^ 
ed their convoys. In 1 199» he returned 
home with a convoy, when he was 
presented by R. Sewell, E%i|., Colonial 
Agent, with a sword valued at 100 
guineas, in pursuance cf a vote of the 
Jamaica House of Assemblr. 

Capt. Brooking returned home with 
broken health, and was not subsequently 
employed; wherefore, in August, 1818, 
he was supenmnuated as a lUar- Admi- 
raL But his mind was continually 
with the service; and he was numliered 
as one of the correspondents of the 
*• United Service Journal**. His body 
was interred at Kewtoo Ferrers, the place 
of his birth. — United Service JoumaL 

BIIOUGHAM, James, Esq. M. P. 
for Kendal ; brother to the late Lord 
Ciumcellor; Dvc 22. 1833; at Broug- 
ham Hall, Westmoreland ; aged 53. 

He was the second son of Henry 
Brougham, esq. by Eleanor, daughter 
of the llev. James Syme, D. D. and 
niece to Dr. Robertson, the historian 
of Scotland. 

He had sat in rarliamont from the 
year 1829, having been elected in tliat 
year for the borough of Tregony, in 
1830 for Downton, in 1831 for Win- 
chelsea, and in 1832 for KendaL He 
held two oiBccs, granted ia 1832 — 
namely, Ite];istrar of Affidavits, salary 
1700f.; Clerk of Letters Patent, salary 
75(y.; — total, 2450e. Duty performed 
by deputy. 

Mr. James Brougham waa highly 
espected for his good sense and in- 
telligence, and amiable manners, by 
tliose who bad the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance; and, although he seldom 
spoke in Parliament, waa far from 
being inactive as a public man. In 
the various contests for the represent- 
ation of Westmoreland, there was no 
man whose efforts were more vigorous 
and eifectual than hb ; and he was ei- 
ceedingly popular with the yeomanry 
of that county. His remains were 
interred on the 28th Dee. in the family 
vault at Skelton, Cumberland. The 
funeral was suictlv private, being at- 
tended only by the late Lord Chancellor 
and Mr. Brougham, M. P. for South- 



ward, his sola surviving brothers. ^« 
GtHifeman's Magasimg, 

BURLINGTON, the Right Hon. 
George Augustus Henry Cavendish, 
Eari ci, mad Baron Cavendish, of 
Keighlcy, co. Tork ; uov'e to the Duka 
of Devonshire; May 9. 1834 : at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, aged 8a 

This venerable nobleman was bom 
March 31. 1754, the younger son of 
William, fourth Duka of Devonshire, 
K. G., by Lady Charlotte Bc^le^ 
Baroness Clifford, daughter and heir 
of Richard, Eari of Burlington and 
Cork. Immediately on coming of 
a^ be was returned to Parliament for 
Knaresborough, on a vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Sir Anthony T* 
Abdy in April 1775. 

At the general election in 1780 ho 
was elected for the town of Deriiy, 
which he continued to represent in 
four parliaments until the death of his 
uncle Lord John Cavendish, in Dec. 
1796, made a vacancy for the county 
of Derby, for which he was member In 
nine paruoroents, until his elevation to 
the pcenge in 1831. 

In Oct 1783 Lord Gcorga Caven- 
dish was nominated colonel of the first 
battalion of the Deriiyshire militia. 

In 1797 Lord George Cavendish 
voted with Mr. Grey on his motion for 
a reform in parliament. He always 
mainuincd the finnest Whig principle^ 
and was ever regarded as a model of 
consistency and honour. Like his 
late venerable friend Lord Filawil- 
liam, he waa one of the steadiest tup- 
porten of the turf, but waa never 
known to beC 

By his union with the noble heiress 
of tlie Comptons, and by the vast for- 
tune bequcMhed to his family by his 
celcbratM relation Mr. Cavendish, the 
chemist. Lord George became emi- 
nently qualified to support tlte dignity 
of the |ieerage; but it was not con- 
ferred upon him until towards the 
close of his life, when he was created 
Earl of Buriington, and Lord Caven- 
dish, of Keighley, by patent dated 
Sept. 7. 1831. 

The Earl of Burlington married at 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, Feb. 
27. 1782, Lady Elisabeth Compton, 
daughter of Cliarles, seventh Earl of 
Northampton; and by her Ladyship, 
who survives him, ha had Issue five 
sons and sii daughters; 1. William 
Cavendish, Esq., M. P. for Aylesbury, 
wlio was kilM by being thrown from 
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a gigf J<u^ 14* 1819; hsTiiig manicdt 
in 1807. tiM Hon. Louitt O^CalUghMi, 
eldot duigbtcr of Cornctius fint Lord 
Lasmort, bj whom bo had iaiao 
William, now Earl of Durlingtoii» two 
other tons and o daughter ; S. Gvorgo 
Henry Coro|>Con Cavmdiih, Efq., alio 
M. P. for Aylesbury, and a Captain In 
tho 7ih Dragoont, who was drowned in 
tho dtsembarkatiun ^ tha Brilith 
army in Spain, in Jan. ]809i in bis 
85th year; S. Elisabeth Dorothy, who 
died an inlant ; 4. Lady Annc^ mar- 
ried in lb25 to Lieut. Cot Lord 
Charles Fitsroy, by whom she has 
two daughters ; 5. the Hon. Henry 
Frederick Compton Cavendish, Lieut- 
Col, of the 1 St Life-guards, and Equerry 
to the King, and M. P. for IXrby ; 
be marrivd first, in 1811, Sarah, 
daughter of William Aug. Faulkner, 
Eitq., who died in 1817, leaving two 
daughters and a son ; secondly, in 
1819^ Francis-Susan, sister to the Earl 
of Durluim, and widow of the Hon. 
Frederick Howard, by whom he has 
three sons and two daughters; 6. 
Elisabeth, who died young ; 7. tlio 
Hon. Charles Compton CavendisJi, 
M. P. for East Sussex, who married 
in 1814, Lady Catherine Susan Gor* 
don, eldest daugbtvr of the Earl of 
Aboyne, and has issue a son and two 
daughters ; 8. Mary Louisa, who died 
an infant ; 9. Lady Caroline, who is 
living unmarried ; 10. Frederick 
Compton, and 11. Charlotte^ who both 
died in infancy. 

Tha present Earl of Burlington, 
wIm has succeeded to his grandf«thcr*8 
hoqours, was bom in 18Q8. He is a 
Fellow of tlie Royal Society ; lie liad 
the dibtinguikbed honour of represenu 
ing the Univeruty of Cambridge in tha 
last parliament, and has sat in the 
present for North DeriiyUiire ; he mar* 
ried in 1829 Lady Blanche Oeorgiana 
Howard, fourth daughter of tha Earl 
of Cariisle, by whom he has had two 
sons, tlie elder of whom is lately dead ; 
and the younger is now Lord Caven- 
dish. 

Hie body of the lata Earl was con- 
veyed to Derby, for interment in tha 
family vault at All Saints* CImrcb ; 
where the funeral was attended by the 
Duke of Devonshire, the two younger 
sons of the deceased, his grandson Mr. 
George CavendiUi, and Us lon-in-law 
Lord Charles Fitsroy. 

The Duke of Devonshire, the Hon. 
C C. Cavendish, and the Right Hon. 
James Abcrcromby, are eaecutors of 
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CALEY, John, Eso. of Gmy*s Inn, 
Keeper of tha Records in the Ang- 
mentation OIBoe and Chapter House, 
Westminster, P. R. S. and P. & A. ; 
April 88. 1834; aft his rnidence in 
Exmottth Street, Spa Fields ; aged 71. 
Mr. Caley vras, at an early period of 
life, introduced to a lucrative pro fes s i o n 
by tlie kind patronage of the celebrated 
antiquary Mr. Astle ; whose favour ha 
aitadied to himself, as we have been 
credibly informed, by tbe present of a 
curious manuscript picked up at tlia 
sull of an olMCure lMM)kMcller. By this 
introduction, we believe, he ebuined 
employment In the Record OiBee in 
tlie Tower: in 1787 he was appointed 
Keeper of the Records in the Augment- 
ation Office, in tlie room of H.Brooker, 
Esq. deceased; and in 1818, on the 
death of the late Rt. Hon. Geoiga 
Rose, he was appointed Keeper of tha 
Records in the ancient Tkvasury at 
Westminster, formerly the Chapter 
House of the Abbey. 

Ho was elected a Fellow of tha &K 
defy of Antiquaries in March, 1786; 
and in his eariy life he made the follow, 
ing communications to that learned 
body: in 1787, a •* Memoir on tho 
Origin «if the Jews in England," printed 
in the '* Arcbanilogia,** vol. viii. pp. 389 
—405; in 1789, an «« Extract from a 
MS. in the Augmentation Office, rela- 
tive to a Wardrobe Account of King 
Henry VIIL* printed ibid. vol. ix. 
pp. S43— 953; in 1790^ a « VahiatioQ 
(temp. Hen. VIIL) of the Shrino 
called Corpus Oiristi Shrine at York,** 
printed ibid. voL x. pp. 469*471; 
and in 1791, a «< Survey of the Manor 
of Wimbledon, Surrey,** taken by tha 
Parliament's Commissioners in 1649^ 
printed ibid. pp. 999—448. 

Amonga his early contributions In 
the •* Gentleman's Magasine** were • 
« Topographical Description of Tately, 
Hampshire,** printed in vol. Ixiv. p. 984 1 
and •* An Account of tha Parish of 
Upton Orry, in the same County/* in 
vol. Ixvi p. IS. 

On tlie nomination of a national R^ 
cord Commission in 1801, Mr. Celcy 
was appointed Secretary; and be con- 
tinued to occupy that office until tha 
dissolttticm of the late Commissioii in 
1831. He also became a joint editor 
no less than fourteen of the worka 
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undertftVen by the Commiisionera. It 
in but justice to Mr. Cal«y to sav 
that for many yem after his appoint- 
ment as Secretary to the Record Com- 
mission, the public were highly indebted 
to his actirity in that office ; and that to 
the death of the late Lord Colchester he 
enjoyed the full confidence of that en- 
lightened Speaker, who may be said to 
have been the mainspring of the first 
Kecord CommiMton, and who was an 
excellent judge of literary merit, and 
eiacted from his proteg^ no common 
share of activity and zmI. Among tlie 
Commissioners, Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell and Lord Rcdesdale were Mr. 
Calcy'a particular friends. 

At the close of 181 S, Mr. Caley en- 
gaged to assist in editing the new edition 
of Dugdale*s ** Monasticon,** in cim- 
junction with Dr. Bandincll and Sir 
Henry Ellis. 

Tlicse various literary engagements 
were combined with others of a different 
diaracter, but no lewi remarkable for 
their multiplicity, lie belonged to so 
many clubs, that he seldom dined at 
home, and there were frequently several 
dinners at which he was eipected the 
same day. He used, however, to de- 
clare tliat lie always preferred a private 
to a public company. With these habits 
lie enjoyed very excellent health to an 
advancc«l period of hit life ; his manners 
were ever courteous, and liis convers- 
ation was agrLe.ible. 

Mr. Caley amassed a large library, 
particularly rich in topographical works, 
many of tla-m presented by the authors, 
in return for the com.nunications with 
which he was able to fumitth them 
from the Record Offices under his 
Bui>criniendence. . His kindness to au** 
tliors on tliese occasions is gratefully 
recorded in numerous prefaces. As 
a collector, he particularly devoted 
his attention to monastic seals, which 
he assembled both in wax and sul- 
phur ca»u and In volumes of drawings. 
The latter were chiefly made by the 
late Mr. Bartholomew Howlett, the 
engraver of Views In Lincolnshire, 
w1k>, for a considerable time, u«ed to 
supply him with eight drawings every 
week* 

His library and collections were sold 
by Mr. Evans during nine dsys of the 
month of July last. The manuscripts 
were not numerous or particularly 
curious ; but we may mention two 
quarto volumes of** Collections relating 
to Suflblk,** which were sold for 7/. 10s., 
and a ** Repertory of the Archives of the 



Dean and Chapter of Westminster, com- 
piled by R. Widmorc, Librarian to the 
Chapter,** which was sold for 6f. 6s. ; the 
<* Collection of ReporU and Searches ** 
made by Mr. Caley, as a legal antiquary, 
during fifty years, bound in seventy- 
eight volumes, with one of Index, and 
three in boards, was sold for 4QOL 
Twenty-five volumes of •< MS. Indexes 
to and Extracu flxmi Records in the 
AugmenUtion Office,*' were sold for 
295L Tlte collection of drawings (be* 
fore-mentioned) of the Monastic Seals 
of England, Scotland, Wales, and some 
of Normandy, about fifteen hundred in 
number, and bound in eight volume^ 
was sold for 2901. As Mr. Caley was 
accustomed to pay for them singly, at 
from 5f. to 10c a drawing, they must 
have cost him a much larger sum than 
tfiey produced. They were followed 
by a large quantity of wax and sulphur 
irapres&ions, tlie lots of which were ar- 
ranged in counties; these were sold at 
a price considerably higlier than that at 
which the greater part of them may be 
purchased from the collection of our 
mgenious friend, Mr. Doubleday. ^-^ 
GtnilemaiCt Magttsine. 

CAMERON, Lieut..Co1. Hector, 
I^te of the 95th regiment ; m the 57th 
year of his age. 

llus gallant officer had, for some time 
previous to his death, been reduced id a 
state of great mental debility, the conio- 
quence of a wound received in his heady 
wlien he gallantly and successfully com- 
manded the attack on tlie island of SanU * 
Clara,during the siege of St. Sebastian, in 
the peninsular war. Lieut-Col. Came- 
ron entered the army in 1795, when be 
went out as ensign in the 41st regiment 
to the Wea Indies; whence^ with only 
the skeleton of that regiment, he r^ 
turned in 1797, the chief part of it 
having fallen victims to the baneful 
eflecto of the climau. In 1 7 98, Lieut. 
Cameron aocoippenied his regiment, on 
iu being recruiu-d, to North Americs, 
where he remained with it until 1805, 
when he was promoted to a company in 
the 9th regiment of foot. With that 
fine regiment, commanded by Laeut.- 
Colonel Stuart (who soon after fell, 
gallantly fighting at iu head). Captain 
Cameron accompanied the army sent 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley to Lisbon, 
in 1808 ; and having shared in all ita 
dangers and honours, until and during 
the harassing and perilous retreat to 
Corunna, he returned home with sci- 
verely injured health and constitution. 
But he was not one who could long 
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rtffwin in inactivity wliik bis country 
fii|uirvd him Mrvicct in the gloriout 
orugglc which ilw was then making. 
Aft soon at hit Uiattrrcd jmUth was in 
•ona mcaMire retiocvd, he again acconi* 
panicd liift rvjpmcut in the diwurout 
expctiiiion to \V«lchcrcn, in ilic autumn 
ot 1910; and early in tlic ensuing 
spring, once UHHre returned to the Pe- 
ninsula, where renewed scvnes of war- 
fare awaitvd his exvrtions. llie fu]- 
lowing extracu from the despatches of 
the day, give ilie best account of the 
honourable manner in which Colonel 
Cameron's bnnret majority was tlicn 
obtained. 

Ktlract of a despatch from Lord 
Wellington, 2d September, 1813: — 

*' Ueut.. General Sir llwmas Gra- 
ham liad directed an establiUiment 
sliould be funned on the Kland of Santa 
Clara, which was eflfectcd on tlie 26th 
ult. : and the eremy*s detachment on 
that inland were made prisoners. Cap- 
tain Cameron, of the 9th regiment, had 
the command of the detachment wliich 
effected the operati«tns; and Sir Tliomas 
Graham particularly applau<ls his con- 
duct.** 

Extract from Sir George Collier*B 
despatch, September 4. 1813 : — 

** The boats wcj-e manned by the sea- 
men and marines, and by a party of 
soldiers, all under the command of Cap- 
tain Cameron of the 9ih regiment The 
only landing place was under a Higlit 
of steps, commanded by an entiencfa- 
ment thrown up on tlic west point, and 
completely exposed to a fire of grape- 
shot, and tlie whole range of works on 
the west side of the rock and walls of 
St. Sebastian. These local circum- 
stances enabled a small garrison to 
make a serious resistance, by which an 
officer of the army, another of marines, 
and two of our seamen were killed, 
and fifteen wounded. Tlie conduct of 
both officers and men was highly 
meritorious.** 

Extract of a letter from SirThomaa 
Graham, Si'pU*mber 9. 1813 : — 

" I beg leave to repeat my former 
recommendation of Captain Cameron 
of the 9ih, who volunteered and com- 
manded the attack of the island, and 
wlio conducted himself so ably during 
the whole time he commanded there.*' 
In reward of this efficient service (in 
the performance of which he received 
the injury which aAerwards proved so 
fatal). Captain Cameron obtained the 
brevet rank of major, only a few month 
sooner than he would liave been entitled 



to it by his standing in the 
Major Casnerott afterwards went witb 
bis regiment, f«ir the second tima^ to 
America, whence, to his lasting nnorw 
tification, he only returned Just in tiano 
to hear of the recent victory of Water- 
loo, and to Join the allied troops in the 
<»ccupation of Paris. Finding further 
promotion unatuinable, on the peace of 
1817, Major Cameron went on half- 
pay, without receiving any dtfilerence ; 
and obtained tlie bre\'et rank of Lieot.- 
Colonel in 1830 ; at which period tha 
conK'quences of tlic injury be had sus- 
tained became more apparent and af* 
flicting, until tliey terminated in tbn 
inelanclioly manner already mentioned. 
It seems a iKvuliar hard^liip, in tlie case 
of this meritorious ai.d gallant officer^ 
that tlie nature of tlie affliction under 
which he laboured, <— received as it waa 
in tlie service of bis country, — should 
liave at length prevented tlie disposal of 
bis coininih^on for the benefit of liim-. 
self and his family. Applications lor 
that purpose liad been repeatedly mado 
for some time previous to his deceaief 
but without effect. 

Tills sliurt and very incomplete tv^ 
cord of his public leervices will be, pro- 
bably, read by some wlio could supply 
many a deuil of his noble bearing is 
the field, and who will hear with sorrow 
of tha cloud wliich darkened the last 
days of cme whom tliey once admired aa 
a soldier, loved as a friend, and es- 
teemed as a man. ~ Umiitd Shvke 
JauTHoL 

CATIICART, Robert, Esq., Cap- 
Utn 11. N. ; Nov. sa 1833; at PSt- 
cairly, co. Fife ; aged <»a 

He was the son of the late James 
Catlicart of Carbiston, co. Ayr, and 
Piicairly, co. Fife, £^., and brother to 
Major Catlicart of the 19th dragoom, 
who died in 18 la 

lie commenced his career in 1785 
under Ca|itain the Hon. John Malt- 
land, and served as a midshipman on 
board the Queen 98, Assistanoe 50« 
Soutliampton frigate, and Goliatl^ Al- 
cide, and Vanguard third rates, until 
promoted to tlie rank of lieutenant 
Kov. SI. 1793. At the commencemem 
of the war with France, he was ap. 
poiuicd to tlie Itaisontiable 64, com- 
manded by Lord Cranstoun^ whom ht 
was aAerwards permitted to rrjoia« at 
bis Lordftbip*s particular request, in the 
Bellerophoa 74. At the liattle of tho 
Kile, the command of that celebrated 
ship devolved on Lieutenant Cathcart^ 
in couM^ucncc of Sir Henry Barfay 
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(then CapUin) being wounded early in 
the action, and the first and second 
licutenanu being bolb killed. The 
ihip being very close to TOrient, was 
set on fire in several places ; but Lieu- 
tenant Cathcart fortunatelj disengaged 
her by cutting the cable, and after 
driAing some miles from the scene of 
action, he was successful in bringing 
her up with the hedge, her only remain- 
i nc anchor. Her loss amounted to 49 
killed, and 148 wounded. By great 
excrtions,although toully dismasted, she 
was in three days again at Nelson's side, 
and ready for service, the wreck which 
was floating about the Bay of Aboukir 
liA^i^S g'v^^y assisted in her equip- 
ment. On the recommendation of Earl 
St. Vincent, Lieutenant Cathcart was 
immediately promoted to the rank of 



Captain Catbcart*s post rank was also 
achieved in a remarkable manner. In 
June, 1808, when commanding the 
Seagull brig of 16 guns, he was at- 
tacked near tlie m<mth of Christiansand 
harbour, by a Danish 20 gun brig and 
six gun-boatsy against whom he con- 
tinued an undaunted defence, under 
every disadvantage, until the Seagull 
was actually sinking. He was detained 
as a prisoner until the following Oc- 
tober ; and on his trial in November, 
was not only " most honourably ac- 
quitted" for the loss of the sloop, but 
' congratulated by the president of the 
Court Martial, tlie late Sir Joseph 
Yorke, on the proceedings of that day 
having ** placed on record as gallant a 
defence of a British vessel' as the nu- 
merous pages of our naval history 
affbrd.** His post commission was 
dated back to the day of the action. 

About Sept. 1809, CapUin Cathcart 
obtained the command of the Gany- 
mede 26; and towards the close of 
1810 was removed to tlie Alexandria 
frigate ; in which, in company with the 
Sphfire 16, he rendered, in July, 1813, 
an essential service to tlie merchants of 
the North Sea, in driving from her 
cruising groui.d the American sliip 
President, of 5S guns (subsequently 
taken by the Endymion, Captain H* 
Hope, Jan. 15, 1815', thereby preserv- 
ing a valuable fleet from capture. 

Captain Cathcart manied in 1814, 
Catharine, second daughter of Henry 
'Wedderburn,of Wedderbumand Birk- 
hill. Esquire. — MttnhaWt BoyaiKavai 
Bhgrapky, 

COG It LA N, Lieutenant.General 
Boger; at Brighton, August Sd, 1834. 



The militaiy career of the subject of 
tUe memoir commenced in the Con- 
naught Rangers in 1779. Immedi- 
ately^ after his appointment he accom- 
panied bis corps to Jamaica. In the 
next year he was removed to the 1st 
battahon 60th regiment, tlien also In 
Jamaica; and in 1781 he was ap- 
pointed aiyuUnt to the battalion. Tha 
latter appointment he resigned a short 
time previous to the reduction of the 
third and fourth battalions of tlie 60th; 
and the junior oflkcrs of each rank in 
the four battalions being ordered for re- 
duction, be was, in 1783, placed on 
half-pay as Lieutenant. 

Having paid the regulated differ- 
ence to return to full pay, Lieutenant 
Coghlan, in 1784, rejoined the 1st 
battalion, 60th regiment, at Jamaica; 
and in 1786 accompanied the corps to 
Nova Scotia. In January, 1788, he 
purchased a company in the 66th, which 
he joined at St. Vinccnt*s in llie Lee- 
ward Inlands, from wlience the 66th 
proceeded in 1 793 to Gibralur. 

In 1 795 Captain Coghlan purdiased 
a majority in the 134th regiment, and 
was ordered from Gibraltar to join that 
regiment at Dundee ; before his arrival 
in Great Britain the corps was reduced, 
but the ofliceis were continued on full 
pay. 

Major Coghlan immediately sought 
for employment; and tlie West Indies 
being the principal theatre at thin time 
for active service, he availed himself of 
an exchange, in January, 1796, to the 
82d regiment, then at St Dtmingo. 
He immcdiatelv after sailed to join 
that corps, and in December of the 
same year he succeeded, by purchase, 
to the IJeut-Cdonelcy of the regi- 
ment, the first Major having died from 
a wound, and both the Lieut- Colonels 
having died from that dreadful malady 
the yellow fever. 

The few officers who survived the 
fever, and the remains of tl)e regiment 
not amounting to the number allowed 
to be borne on the establishment as 
non-commissioned officers, and even 
those few nearly exhausted and worn 
out from the ravages of the climate^ 
returned to England in November, 
1798. 

Under the first act permitting the 
men of tlie militia regiments to volun- 
teer into the line, the 82d raiment 
was, through the exertions of Deut.- 
Colonel Chilian, completed in 1799^ 
to abou* 1100 rank and file, and in 
1800 the corps was embarked for Ire- 
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Uni, wticiKe, •Act mmuning • few 
montlH, it proceeded to Minorca, where 
it conrioucd until the evncuntion of that 
inland in 1<K>2^ when it rvium«d to 
Ireland. 

Lieut.-Colonel Coghlan received the 
brevet of Colonel in 1 805, and in Au« 
gua of that year, hit health, which had 
bven greatly impaired by hit •vr%'ices in 
the WeU Indict, wat to much aTecicd 
by the damp climate of Ireland, ■ that 
at tliere wat no probability of tlie r^ 
gimcnt bving removed from that coun- 
try, he wat reluctantly compelled to 
retire on half.pay. Colonel Coglilan 
left the 8'id regiment in tlie highest 
order and best ttate of discipline, aAer 
having commanded it upwmtJt of nine 
ycart, the tcnior Licut.-Cu1onel (We- 
thcrell) having been on Maff* employ all 
the time he belonged to the regiment. 

In the courte^of mx montht Colonel 
Coghlan wat enabled to report himvlf 
ready and anxtout to be employed 
in any way the Commander-in-Chief 
might think proper ; but for tome yeart 
hejemaiAed unemployed. 

In July, 1810^ be wat promoted lo 
the rank of Major- Generai, and in a 
lew dayt aAcr appointed to the ScaflTof 
Ireland, where he remained for 6>me 
yeart; and in 1819 he ohuined tin* 
brevet of Lieut.- General. — United 
Service Joumei* 

CONEY, Mr. John, engraver; Au- 
guvt 15th, 183$; in Leicester Place, 
Camberwell New Rood ; of an en- 
largement of the Jicart; in bit 47th 
year. 

At an engraver, Mr. Coney, from 
the fidelity and firmnest, the tpirit and 
rapidity of hit execution, may be con- 
tidercd at the Piraneci of England. 

He wat born at RatdilTe Highway, 
and wat apprenticed to the late Mr. 
Byfield the ardiitect, but never fol- 
lowed architecture at a profession. At 
the age of Bf^een, lie made hit first 
drawing for tale. It wat a view of 
Wettmintter Abbey, and It found a 
purchater in Mr. Orme the printseller. 

In 1815, he published his first work; 
• a teriet of eight views of tlie exterior 
and interior of Warwick Castle, drawn 
and etched by himself. 

About the year 1816 he was engaged 
by Mr. Joseph Harding to draw and 
engrave the fine series of exterior and 
interior views of the Cathedrals and 
Abbey Churches of England, to illus- 
trate the new edition of Dugdale's ** Mo*, 
nasticon,** edited by Sir Ilenry Ellis. 
VOL. XIX. 



Tliete plates occupied the attention of 
Mr. Coney for fourteen yeart, and are 
executed with contummete skilL 

In 1829y Mr. Coney commenced n 
series of «< Engravings of Ancient C»> 
thedrals. Hotels de Ville, and other 
public buildings of ccldirity in France^ 
Holland, Germany, and Italy* draws 
on the spot, end engraved 1^ bins- 
self: with illustrative descriptions by 
Charics Heatbcote Tatham, Esq.** It 
was originally intended tolse in Twelve 
Parts, iMit only eiglit were published. 
In 18SI, Mr. Coney commenced an- 
oilier himilar undertaking, lialf the siae 
of the fir^ work, intituled, " Architce- 
tural Beauties tk Continental Europe^ 
in a Series of Mews of remarkable 
edifices civil and ecclesiastical. In 
France, the Low Countries, Germanyt 
and Italy, engraved by J. Coney froea 
bis own drawings, taken on the spot, 
with descriptions and historical illus- 
trations by tl. E. Lloyd.** This hand- 
some work consists of twenty-eight 
large plates, and fifty-six vignettes. 

A view of tJie interior of the Catbc^ 
dral of Milan, the same siae as the 
larger work, baa been publiikhcd since 
Mr. Coney*s death, for the benefit of 
his widow, who, we regret to hear, ia 
left in indiiTerent circumstances. 

Mr. Coney was employed by Mr. 
Cockerell tlte celebrated architect. In 
engrave a very large general view of 
Rome, and another plate as a companion 
to it, which has not yet been published. 
Mr. Coney engraved numerous plates 
for the accoimt of the Law Courts nt 
Wc&tminftter, lately erected by Sir John 
Soane. Several of Mr. Coney's dnsir- 
ing havo been lately sold by auction by 
Messrs. Sotheby. 

BIr. Coney was twice married ; boi 
never had any children. — GetUkmmCe 
Mavzime. 

COOMBS, Brigadier John, of the 
Hon. £. I. Company's serviee; Oct., 
1833. 

In ISOQ^ Mr. Coombe arrived el 
Madras as a cadet on the East India 
Company's Madras establismenC He 
joined the cadet company, commanded 
by Captain Charles Armstrongs at 
Oiingliput; was promoted lo LaCute^ 
nant on the 1 5th July in the same ycer, 
and appointed to the I at battalion Isl 
Native Infantry, which be joined el 
Seringapaum, in April, 1801. He 
was shortly afterwards detached in coeB» 
mend of thnie companies^ to fonn the 
native infantiy part of the escort under 
D D 
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Lleut.*Col. Sbce, ftttendlng ih% Myiort 
princes tnd fmmilics to the Camatic, on 
which occasion hit conduct receitcd th« 
approbation of the Commandant of the 
escort. On hi* return to Seringapatam, 
he was appointed, under the orden of 
the Dulce of Wellington, then the 
Honourable Colonel Welleslej, to the 
command of the honorary escort at- 
tached to hit Highness the Rajah of Mj- 
8ore» which charge he held until hit 
corpt took the 6cld with the dirision of 
the armjr under Colonel Wellcslcj, 
against the Bullum Rajah. He was 
present, in command of the light in- 
fantrj of hit corpt, at the assault and 
capture of Arakerrj. In 1808, lie wet 
appointed acting Adjutant of hit corpt; 
in June, 1804, AdJuUnt to the 1st ex- 
tra battalion ; and m November follow- 
ing Adjutant of the Sd battalion 2dd 
regiment. In December, 1 806, he was 
promoted to Captain; and in June^ 
1807, appointed Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate to tlHf Mysore division of the army. 
Lieutenant- General Hay Macdowall 
succeeded to the chief command of the 
army in October of the same year; and 
Capt. Coombs, who wat placed on hit 
personal ttaff at Aide-de-camp, re- 
mained with him until hit departure for 
Europe^ when he assumed charge of 
the oflke to which he had been pr^ 
▼iously appointed. Assistant- Quarter- 
master-General to the Mysore division 
of the army, and was in the actual ful- 
filment of its dutie% when, consequent 
oo tlie disturbances in the army, he wat 
ordered to join hit corpt In the Ceded 
Districta. 

The following letter wat addressed 
by lieutenant-General Macdowdl to 
Major-General Gowdie : — *' Captain 
Coomb% Asdstant-Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral in Mysore, has acted as my Aide- 
de-camp since I assumed tlie command 
of the army. He is a young man of 
very fair promise, and potsesHcs great 

riickness, application, and intelligence, 
beg to recommend him especially to 
your notice.*' 

Captain Coombt wat immediately 
employed in the command of a detach- 
ment tent out to espel some fVeebootert 
who had recently infested the district, 
and to protect the borders against their 
iscursiona; a service be eiecuted to the 
Mtisfaction oftheauthoritiea. Heaflcr- 
wards joined the other battalion of hit 
regiment in the southern divition of the 
armjTf and wat selected by Mi\}or-Gen. 
Wilkinson, commanding it, to officiate 
at Judge Advocatni 



The i^prdbatlon of the Major-Gene- 
ral, of hit conduct at Judge Advocate^ 
wat signified in the following flattering 
letter: — 

<« Trichinopoly, 10th March, 181S. 

*' Mt DEAa Sia,^ A ruUng princi|^ 

in my conduct, during my services In 

the army, has alwayt l^n to search for 

merit, and, to the extent of my power^ 

to bring it into public view, and reward 

it. I shall consider myself fortunate^ 

if I am always as correct in that pra^ 

tice as I have been in the late appoint 

ment of you to act as Judge Advocate. 

« Yours, ftc 

(Signed) « W. Wilkivsox.** 

On the nomination of the Hon. WiU 
liam Petrietobe Governor of Prince of 
Wales*s Island, in 181S, Captain 
Coombs wat appointed bit Aidc-de- 
*carop and Private Secretary; in which 
station he accompanied him, and was, 
soon aAer his arrival, appointed Town- 
Major : this situation be continued to 
hold, under three succeeding governors, 
nntil August, 1825, wb«n having ob- 
tained promotion to a Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy, on the new organisation of 
the army of the 1st of May, he return- 
ed 'to Europe for the benefit of hit 
health. 

In 1814, being the senior officer on 
the island, oo the departure of Colonel 
Shuldbam for Bengal, Capuin Coombe 
held, for several months, the command 
ofthetroops. In 1817, he was selected 
by the government of Prince of Wales's 
Island for the charge of a political mis- 
sion to the state of Achcen, then under 
the agiution of a recent revcrfution, and 
in a sute of great misrule and anarchy. 
He was directed to proceed to Bengal^ 
and submit his reporU and the resuh 



of his mission to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and was honoured by verr flatter- 
ing approbation from that high autho* 
rity ; and was again deputed. In concert 
with Sir Stamford Raffles, and as joint 
agent with him, to adjust all future 
relations of the British government 
with the sUte of Acheen, and to remain 
as resident with the king in the event 
of negotiating a treaty with that stale. 
On quitting Prince of Wales's Island* 
In August, 1825, he was highly com* 
plimentcd by the government and waa 
gratified by a testimonial of penonal 
regard and esteem from a number ^f 
his friend% In the presentation of §m 
address and an elecant piece of pl«Mb 

After serving m India for a long 
period with honour and disllnctioB, this 
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cxctncnl olBctr wm, whilsl io eom^ 
mmnd of the tone at Ffelivcrmn, msm- 
sinatcd Iw a hftTiUar» under the in* 
HueiicD of opium. The brigade was 
returniog from an inspection^ bj the 
general commanding the dirisionf ia 
ball-iiring. It was then dusk, but not 
dark; and the Brigadier, ere turning 
x4t Io hit houae» had stopped to mc the 
brigade pass. lie was then about ten 
pacet distant from the rifle companj of 
the 5th, when a shot was suddenly Bred. 
The unfortunate Drigadicr reeled in 
hit saddle; and, aUemptlng to dia. 
mount, suggercd and fell into the armt 
of Lieutenant Mackenzie, the Adjutant 
of the regiment, (who had galloped up 
to his assistance,} excUimins ** that be 
was shot ! *' He was immcdiatelj con- 
veyed towards his house ; and while on 
the road, asked for a mouthful of brandy 
and water. This was given to him ; 
and, in the act of swallowing it, he ex- 
pired. ^- UnUtd Service JoumaL 

CRAWLEY, Admiral Edmund; 
near Bath ; Nor. 4. 1834 ; in the H)ih 
year of hit age. 

We learn that this oflicer entered the 
aenrice aa Midshipman in May, 17691 
nt the early age of 13, on board the 
Senegal, Captain Sir Thomas Rich, 
Bart., on tlic Halifax station. Sub- 
sequently we 6nd liim transferred to the 
Kingfisher, Capain George MonUgu ; 
and afterwards to the Fowey, Romney, 
nod Europe. 

In May, 1778, he was made Lien^ 
tenant into the Cornwall, 74, Captain 
Timothy Edwards, on board which ship 
he continued to scr^e till slie sunk at 
St. Lucia, in June, 1 78a He was then 
appointed- Second Lieutenant of the 
Solebay, Captain Everett, employed on 
the Irish sUtion, North America, and 
in tlie British Quinnel. From March 
to December he was acting Commander 
tf the Savage sloop of war, on the coast 
of America and in the West Indies. 
He was tlicn appmnted First Lieu* 
tenant of the Prince George, Captain 
Williams, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Digby, at the period when his 
present most gracious Majesty com- 
menced his naval career on board that 
ihip. 

After obtaining the rank of Master 
and Commander in September, I78S, 
we find him in command, successively, 
of tlie Carolina, Albrione, and Wasp, 
on the American station and i n the West 
Indies. During the eventful period 
•mbrtccd by the above dates. Captain 



Cmwley was an actiw nartlripator m 
the various actions and naval entaiw 



prises which took plaoo under Rodney 
and other commanders, for the main- 
tenance of our maritime asoeodcney im 
the Wert Indies, and to support the 
operations of our land forces in tho 
great colonial struggle in North Am^ 
rica. 

On the occasion of the Spanish Ar- 
mament in 179(\ Captain Onwley ob- 
tained his post rank in tho Sdpio^ 
74, but did not further serve in that 
ship. In 1795, ha commanded the 
Adventure^ 44, and proceeded to 
Quebec in charge of a large convoy, 
which he conducted there without tho 
lots of a ship, and receiv e d a letter of 
thanks from the committee at L1oyd% 
for the able manner in which this ser- 
vice was performed. On his return he 
was plac^ in command of the Liooy 64, 
and joiiH*d the Channel division under 
Admiral Christian, forming one of the 
ill-fated expedition under that oflkcr 
to the Wert Indies. In the same ship 
he subsequently joined Admiral Dun- 
can's fleet on the North Sea station, 
where he continued till June, 1797 1 
when, owing to his liealth becoming 
affected by a long series of neaHy thirty 
years* active service^ and feeling with 
much ACUtenesB tlie circumstance of the 
mutiny at tlie Nore, (though the Lion 
was the. last ship to ^o the mutincere,) 
he, after its suppression, solicited to ho 
superseded. This terminated Captain 
Crawley*8 services afloat. 

He was, however, appointed agent 
for prisoners of war at Stapleton, in 
March, 1805, which situation he oon» 
tinned to hold till promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral in October, laOflL 
Owing to wevtTQ personal suffering, 
which rendered him physically incapabb 
of duty afloat, he was compelled to 
forego the gratification of offering Un^ 
self for service as a Flag-Ofllcer ; but 
to the latert period of his life he eon* 
tinued to feel the liveliert interest for 
the welfare of the naval scrvico. A 
curious incident occurred in the carev 
of this officer: during his service as 
captain, he once comnuinded a ship of • 
the Uno ef which kU mm/aiker was tha 
purser. 

Rear-Admiral Crawly obtained the 
rank of Vice. Admiral in 1814, mU , 
was advanced to that of Admiral of the 
White on his present Mi^Jerty^ accsi 
rion to the throne. On retiring from 
professional duty he made Bath bis. 
DD 9 
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rciidefiee, new which dty he died on 
the 4th of Norembcr, in the 80th yenr 
of hit age^ benring to the grave the 
esteem «? all who knew him. *— United 
ServUt J0mnud, 



DALLAWAT, the Rcr. Jamet, 
M.A. and B.Med., Vicar of Lcther- 
hcad, Surrey, and of Slynfold, Sussex; 
Secretary to the Earl MarJialy and 
F.S.A.; June 6th» 1834; alLetbcr- 
Iwad ; aged 71. 

. Mr. DalUway*s grandfather, John, 
a native of A»ton in Warwickshire, re- 
sided at Brtmscombe in the parish of 
Stroud, having settled in Gloucestef- 
shire about 17S0; and dying in J 764, 
was buried at Mindiinhampton. II is 
wife was Rebecca, daughter of VTilliam 
Bradley and sister to the Rev. James 
Bradley, D. D. Astronomer Royal 
(whote epitaph, also at Minchinhamp- 
ton, will he found in Bigland*s 
Gloucestershire, vol. iL p. IS.) His 
eldest son, William Dallaway, of 
Brimscombe, Esq. was High SberiiTof 
Gloucestershire m 1766, and died in 
1776* James, the youngest brother, 
was a banker at Stroud, and died in 
1787, leaving by Martha, younger 
danghterof Richard Hoptonof Worces- 
ter, Esq. (descended of a most ancient 
family in Shropshire) one son, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, and two 
daughters. 

The Rev. James Dallaway was bom 
in tlie parish of St. Philip and St. James; 
Bristol, Feb. 20. I76S; and having 
passed his youth at the Granmiar School 
of Cirencester, under the Rev. James 
Washbome, became a schohv on the 
foundation of Trinity College^ Oxford. 
If ere he made himself well known for 
his English poetry, some of which was 
characterised by great sweetness and 
facility of venification ; but the same 
Ulent, when mingled with the danger- 
ous tinge of satire, was destined to 
become fatal to his early prospects. 
When his time had arrived to be elec- 
ted Fellow, his name was passed over, 
without any reason assigned ; but the 
cause waa generally supposed to have 
been some satirical verses upon an in- 
fluential member of the Society. 

With his future prospecU thus blight- 
ed, he left the University, having 
taken his degree of M. A. Dee. S. 
1784{ and went to serve a curacy in 



the neighbourhood of Stroud, where li# 
resided at a house called <* llie Foru" 
At a subsequent period he resided in 
Gloucester ; and about the years 1785 
to 1796 he was employed as the Editor 
of Bigland*s Collections for Gloucester* 
shire. 

. Mr. Dal1away*s first publication waa 
** Letters of the late Dr. Bundle, 
Bishop of Deny, to Mrs. Sandyi, with 
introductory Memoirs,** S vols. 8vo. 
1 789. In the same year he was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; 
and in 179S be published in 4to. 
" Enquiries into the Origin and Pft^ 
gress of Heraldry in England, with 
Observations on Armorial Ensigna.** 
This was dedicated to Charles Duke of 
Norfolk, E. M. a circumstance which 
introduircd him to the notice of hi» 
Grace, who was ever after his warm 
and constant patron. Through the 
Duke's introduction he was appointed 
Chaplain and Physician to the British 
embassy at tlie Porte, where Mr. Lit- 
ton was then amiiassailor. He had 
previously taken the degree of Med. B» 
at Oxford Dec 10. 1794. After his 
return he publislied, under the aus|ucea 
of the Marquis of Bute, ** Constanti- 
nople, ancient and modern, with Ex- 
cursions to the Shores and Islands of 
the Archipelago, and to tlie ThMd, 
1797,** 4to. Tliis was pronounced by 
tl>e great traveller Dr. CUrke to be the 
best book written on the subject. He 
at the same time announcra that he 
had in contemplation to publish ** The 
History of the Ottoman Empire, from 
the uking of Constantinople by Mo- 
hammed II. in 1452, to the Death of 
the SulUn Abdulhamid in 1788, asm 
Continuation of Gibbon ;** but this ho 
did not accomplish. In 1809 he com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquariea 
an Account of the Walls of ConsUnti* 
nople ; which is printed, with four 
plates, in the •* Archseologis^** voL siv. 
pp. 331— 84S. 

In 1792 he wrote the Introductioo 
to Naylor*s «" CollecUon of Coats of 
Aims borne by the Nobility and Gentry 
of the County of Gloucester.*' 

On the 1st of Jan. 1797 Mr. Delia. 
way was appointed Secretary to the 
Earl Marshal, ^hich office brought 
him in close connectiou with the College 
of Arms, but did not constitute him a 
memlier of the Corporation. He con- 
tinued Secretary until the death of hia 
patron in 1815 ; and was re-appointed 
to it by Lord Henry Howard, who^ ia 
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|$1^ was nomiiwtcd Deputy Earl 
Martbd ; and upon bit Lordship*f 
death, in 1834, a bill hmrlng paM«d to 
enable the present Duke of Norfolk to 
execute the functions of hit office in 
pertoo, Mr. Dallatray was a third time 
appointed to the official situation of 
SecrHary to tlie Earl Marslwl. In 
1799 the Duke of Norfolk presented 
bim to the rectory of South Sioke in 
Smtei ; which he resigned in 1 80S, on 
bit Grace procuring him tlie vicarage 
and sinecure rectory of Sljnfold, 
which it in tlie patronage of tlie see of 
Chichester. In 1801, in excluiige for 
the rectory of Llanmact in Gltroorgan- 
shire, which had been given to him by 
the Marquis of Bute, he obtained tlie 
vicarage of LcllierhcMl, in the gifk of 
the Dean and Chapter of Rochester. 
The two benefices of Letlierhcad and 
Slynfold he held until hit death. In 
IRIl he also ohtaiiied the prebend of 
Hova E^clcsia in the catlicdral church 
of Chichester; which in 1816 he ex- 
changed for that of Ferring ; the latter 
he afterwards resigned in 1826 to tlie 
late Rev. Edmund Cartwright, on 
tliat gentleman's succeeding him in tlie 
editorsliip of the History of Western 
Sussex. 

In 1800 Mr. Dallaway published in 
6vo. '< Anecdotes of the Arts in Eng- 
land, or com|Wirative Remarks «m A rchi- 
tccture, Sculpture, and Painting, chiefly 
illustrated by Specimens at Oxford.** 
In 18ai he ediud, ia five volumes, 
8vo. ** Tlie Letters and other Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, from 
her original MSS. with Meinoirt of Iter 
Life.*' In 1806 lie publiUied in 8vo. 
'.' Observationt on English Architec- 
ture, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Civil, 
compared with similar Buildings on 
the Continent, including a criiitti ItJ* 
ncrary of Oxford and Cambridge, ftc, 
and Historical Notices of Suincd Glass, 
Ornamental Gardening, &c.** 

In 1816 Mr. Dallaway publiUicd a 
work entitled ** Of Statuary and Scul|>* 
ture among the Ancients, with some 
account of Specimens preserved in 
England,** 8vo.; all but a small portion 
of which perished in tlie fire at Mr. 
B<msley*t printing office.. 

Previously to this time^ in the year 



181 1, Mr. Dallaway had been engaged, 
by the late Duke of Norfolk, to edit at 
hit Graoe't expense ** Tlie History of the 



Three Western Rapes of Sussex,'* for 
which veij ample collectiont had hern 
jnade by Sir William Burrcll, and do- 



pokited in the British Museum. The 
first volume, containing the Rape and 
City of Chichester, was published in 
1815; the firrt part of the tecond 
volume, containing the Rape of Arun- 
del, appeared in 1819; the Rape of 
Brarober he relinquished to the late 
Rev* Edmund Cartwright, F.8bA.| 
who published it in 188a 

In 1831 Mr. Dallaway privately 
printed, at an accompaniment to tliir- 
Icen etchingt liy Mrs. Dallaway, two 
letters descriptive of the vicar's garden 
at Lcfherhead, addressed to his friend,- 
R. Duppa, Esq., a very lively and ani- 
m.ited descri|rtion of a beautiful spot. 

In 1833 he conimunicaU'd to the 
Society of Antiquaries, '* Observaliooe 
on tlie first Common Seel used by the 
Burgesses «>f Bristol,** printed (with a 
plate) in the ** Arducologia,'' voL xxi. 
pp. 79—87. 

In IR34 he published in 4to. « €01!- 
Ii.im Cafrcrftrr UtrDtitttraf. Noticca 
of Ancient Church Architecture in the 
HAcenth Century, particularty in Brio- 
tol; with Ilinu for IVactical Restor* 
atlont.*' 

An article from bit pen, entitled 
** Bristol in the Fifteenth Century,* 
appeared in ** Hie Retrospective Re- 
view,*' new series, vol. iL in 18S8; and 
we perceive that these several papers 
have been n*cently reprinted at BriUol, 
under the title of «' Antiquities of Bria- 
tow in tlie iMiddle Cenluriet, induding 
the Topography by William Wjrcestre^ 
and the Ufe oi William Canynga." 
Tliit last was an essay by Mr. Dalla- 
way, read at the Bristol Institution ia 
April, 1831. 

In 1 826 Mr. Dallaway superintended* 
for Mr. Major, tlie bookiieller, a finely 
embellislicd edition of Walpole's** A nce- 
dotet of Painting," wtdcfa Includee 
Vertuc't «< Memoirs of Uie Eoglith 
Paint4:rs and Engravers. " I lowever an- 
complislicd in his acquaintance with art, 
and refined in hit taste, Mr. Dallaway 
may have been, it cannot be concealed 
that he was by no meant calculated lor 
eitlicr a .biographical or a topograpfaU 
cal hiktoriao ; and both this work and 
hit History of Sussex abound with 
marks of haste, carelessness, and ioae- 
curacy* 

His last work was an extended and 
revised edition of the work of 1806 as 
'« Architecture in England;" this was 
published early In the year 18S4. 

Mr. Dallaway was an occasional car« 
respondent to •• The Gentleman's Ji»< 
D D S 
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ganDC^** under tht dgnatura of E. M. S. 
(Earl Manhart SecreUrj); and Im 
wrote Mvtral ctsaji under the sama 
lignaturt, in « The General Chronicle 
and Literary Magasine^** published in 
1811,181s. Besides the article on Dria- 
tol, he wrote that on Shrines and Pil- 
grinugesy in the New Seriec of «* The 
Retrospective Review,** 

Mr* Dallaway married, June 36. 
1800, Harriet Anne, second daughter 
of John Je(r«rie% Esq., Alderman of 
Gloucester; and by that lady, who sur* 
vives him, he had an only child, Harriet 
Jane. Besides the etchings before men- 
tioned, Mri^. DalUway has produced 
** A Manual of Heraldiy for Amateurs,* * 
l3mo. 1828. 

His bodv was iulerred in IjCtberiiead 
churchyard, under the luxurious bougha 
of a wide-spreading elm, which attracts 
the admiration of every passenger. — 
Genileman*s ^fagaxime. 

DANBY, William, Esq., Dee. 4, 
1833; at Swinton Park, Yorksliire; 
in his 8Sd year. 

Mr. Danby was the representative of 
that branch of the ancient familv of 
Danby, which acquired the lordship of 
Masham and Moshamsliire, in the 
reign of Henry VI II. by marriage 
with one of the heiresses of the I^rds 
Scrope of Masham. He was the only 
son of the Rev. William Danby, D.D. 
of Swinton Park, by Mary, daughter of 
Gilbert AiBcck, of Dalham in Suffolk, 

He served the office of High Sheriff 
of Yorkshire in 1784. He almost en- 
tirely rebuilt his mansion of SHrinton, 
from designs of James Wyatt, £s^ and 
John Foss, Esq. of Richmond, it in- 
cludes a handsome library, and a ridily 
furnished museum of minerals. A 
view of it will be found in Neale*a 



Mr. Danby was an aoeomplished 
scholar, and the author of some works 
of interest In moral philosophy, &c. 
He was strictly pious, without ottente- 
tion, and his benevolence was unbound- 
ed. His virtuck, in all the relations of 
social and domestic life, will be long 
cherished and remembered with esteem 

5r hb surviving relations and a large 
rcle of friends. 

His remains were deposited la the 
family vault in Masham church on the 
13th Dec, attended by his numerous 
teiumtiy, dependants, and labourers. 
In the line of carriages were those of 
tht Duke of Leeds, Mrs. Lawrenc* 



(Studley), Miss Peirsc, Hon. T. Moo- 
son, Mrs. Pulleinc, Sir John Beresford, 
Sir Edward Dodsworth, Col. Dalton, 
Mr. J^Iilbanke, CoU Coore, BIr. T. 
Hutton, Mr. D*Arcy Hutton, Capt. 
Hinckes, Rev. G. F. Clarke, &c. &c. 

Mr. Danby was twiee married > ftm^ 
in Sept. 1775, to Caroline, daughter of 
Henry Seymour, which lady died 
March SO, 1821 ; secondly, Jan. 5. 
1822, to Anne Holwell, second daugh* 
ter of William Gater, Esq.; but be has 
left no issue ; nor any immediate rda- 
tioot, except one sister, the dowager 
Countess Hareourt. 

It is said that the ancient Barony of 
Scrope of Masham, which has for three 
centuries been in abeyance between the 
families of Wyvill and Danby, will, on 
the death of the Countess, dev<^ve upon 
the Wyvill family ; the representative 
of which, Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. of 
Consteble Burton, Yorkshire, is at pre*, 
sent residing on the Continent. — Gti^ 

DERBY, the Rigitt Hon. Edward 
Smith Stanley, twelfth Earl of (1485;, 
and sixth Baronet (1627), a Privy 
Councillor, Lord Lieutenant and Custoa 
Rotulorum of Lancashire, &e. &e.; 
Oct. 21. 1834; at his seat, Knowsley 
Pirk, Lancasliire; aged 82. 

He waa bom Sept. 12. 1752, the 
eldest son of James Lord Strange^ by 
Lucj, second daughter and co-heir of 
Hugh Smith, Esq. of Weald Hall, in 
Essex, who was descended from the 
ancient family of Smith, alias Herriei, 
of Lcicestersliire, and allied to Lord 
Dacre, Lord Coleraine, and the Eari of 
Manchester. Such is the apology (and 



it really seems'to require one) for attach* 
ing the name of Smith * to the noble and 
long honoured patronymic of Stenley. 
His father (by whom this was done, 
on obtaining a large fortune with his 
wife), died on the 1st of June, 1771 ; 
when the late Earl assumed the title of 
Lord Stanley; it haWng been ascer- 
teined, after the title of Strange bad 
been 6rst adopted for his father, that 
that barony waa really vested hi the 
Duke of Atholl, the helr-general of 
James, seventh Earl of Deri^, and not 
in the junior male line of Stenley, to 
which the Earldom had devolved. la 
reality, the Earldom of Derby had tbes 
no second title of peerage whatever, nor 
has it had until the present timc^ when 
by the Earl's death, the barony of Stan. 
1^, created in 1 88^has become merged 
In the Earldom. 
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Hit Lordship wm a member of 
IVinitjr College^ CmaoAmdge^ together 
with hb younger hioChert Tboma% and 
the degree ot Master of Aru was con- 
ferred upon them both {a the year 177S* 
The latter died when M. P. for Lanca. 
shire in 1776. Shortly after coming 
of age, Lord Stanley was, at the general 
election of I774» chosen one of the 
Kaighta to serve in Fiu'liameni for the 
county of Lancaster. Qn tlie S3d of 
February, 1776, on the decease of his 
grandfather*, who died at the age of 
87, he succeeded to the Earldom, and 
also to the Lord Lieutenancy oi Lan- 
. cashire, to which office he was sworn 
on the 15th of March following. Thus, 
he had held that imporUnt office for 
the long period of Ofty-eight years. On 
the 39tb of August, 1783, during the 
administration of the Duke of Port- 
land, the Earl of Dvrby was appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which office be held for about four 
nonthe. 

Having been a zealous political sup- 
porter of Lords Grry and Holland, hit 
Lordship was in February, 1806, again 
appointed to the same office, and then 
lield it for about twelve months. It was, 
however, in the character of a sportsman 
that the late Earl made himself mostcon- 
qiicuous; and a passion for horse-racing 
and cock-fighting was the absosbing 
one of his liA;. lie possessed the reput- 
ation of having the best breed of cocks 
In England. For some years past, in* 
deed ever since Liverpool has had a race- 
course, he personally attended tlie meet- 
ings, and took the most lively interest in 
the matches of his horses and cocks, - 
more especially the latter. General 
Yates, whose breed of cotk* was also 
celebrated, was his invariable opponent, 
and they annually decided the question 
of their respective game by a match of 
a thousand guineas aside. So strong 
was the Earl's addiction to his favourite 
sport, that cocks have been introduced 
into his drawing-room, armed and 
spurred, even during the latter days of 
his life. 

His Lordship was twice married. 
His first wife, to m-hom he was united 
on the 12th of June, 1774, was the Lady 
Elizabeth Hamilton, only daughter of 



* His grandrather*s younger brother, 
the Rev. John Stanley, D. D. who was 
Rector of Liverpool, Uved to the age of 
91, and died in 178L 



James ^sth Duke of HamiHoa; by 
whom he had Issue one soa and twa 
daughters: 1. The Right Hon. Ed. 
ward, now Eari of Derby, fomeriy 
M. P. for Lancashire, and created Lord 
Stanley in 1833 f. Colonel of the tan. 
cakhire militia, and President of the 
Linnaran Society ; he married In 1796 
his cousln-german Charlotte Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. Geoffiney Hornby, 
Rector of \Vinwick, by the Hon. Lucy 
Stanley: aad by her Ladyship, who 
died in 18 1 7, has issue, the Right Hon. 
Edward Geoffrey Loed Stanley, lata 
Secretary of State for the Colonies^ 
(who. has married a daughter of Lord 
Skelmersdale,) two other sons and twa 
daughters ; 2. Lady Charlotte^ wha 
was married in 1 796 to her cousin-ger* 
man, Edmund Hornby, Esq. soa of the 
Rev. Geoffrey and the Hon. Lucy 
Hornby before mentioned, and died ia 
1805; end 9. Lady Elisabeth Henri- 
etta, nuirried in 1 795 to Stephen Thomaa 
Cole, E«q. 

Elizabeth Countess of Derby having 
deceased, sfter a long separation, on the 
1 4tb of March, 1797, the Eari married, 
secondly, on the Irt of May following, 
the celebrated actress. Miss Eliza Far. 
ren, daughter of Mr. George Farrea, 
an apothecary at Cork. By this lady be 
had a child, still4>om, in 1798} and one 
other son and two daughters ; 4. Lady 
Lucy Elisabeth, who died in 1799b >g<d 
ten yean ; 5. the Hon. James Stanley, 
who died in 1817, aged 17 ; and 6. Ibt 
Right Hon. Mary Margaret Countess 
of Wilton, who was married in 1891 ta 
Thomas, the present and second Earl of 
Wilton. The last accomplished aad 
amiable Countess of Derby died oa the 
sad of April, 1899. 

The EmV% funeral tock place at 
Ormskirk on the Slst of October, and 
was attended by the present Eari aad 
his three sons, by the Eari of Wilton, 
by his nephews the Messrs. Hornby, 
&c &C. It was arranged that the pro- 
cession should form at Stanley Gate, 
three miles from Ormskirk, wbCTelaraa 
temporary stables bad been erected. 



t Lord Sunley waa the oldest heir, 
apparent in the peerage ; and it Is rs- 
markable, that the late Eari of Derby 
had at once three lineal heirs, in the pefw 
sons of hb son, grandson and great* 
grandson (born In 1896), to which wa 
believe then is now no parsllel case la- 
mainlng ia thcpeen^ga, 
l> D 4 
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. Tht tcnanls asMmbUd* mostly on black 
boncfl^ to tht number of 450 ; ami tba 
carriages of the nobility and gentry^ 
with the state carriage of the Mayor of 
LWcrpoolf continuetl to arrive till elercn 
o'clock, to the number of 100. Soon 
after eleven the order was given to move 
forward towards Ormskirk. At one 
oVlock all liad reached the diurchyardt 
where the tenants formed a double line 
on each side, to allow the corpse to move 
silently into the church. The pall* 
liearen* were, on t1»c right, H. Egcrton, 
E.^, William Ilulton, Esq., Ixird 
3Ioiyneaui, and Lord Skelmcrsdale ; 
on the left. Colonel Rawsthome, R. G. 
Ilopwood, Esq., Sir D. Ilcsketh, and 
the Marquis of Westminster. Tlie 
present Earl has been appointed to suc- 
ceed his father as Lord Lieutenant of 
Lancashire, of which county lie has for 
some years been Vice-Admiral.— >Gcji« 

DOUGLAS, Lieut.-Gencral Sir 
Kenneth, Bart. ; in I^mlon, Kov. 22, 
1833; universally respected by a large 
circle of professional and private friends. 

This officer, better known in the 
army as General Mackenzie (he having 
only assumed the name of Douglas * 
on his being created a Baronet in Sep* 
tember, 1831), was the son of Mr. Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, of Kilroy, in the 
county of Ross. At the age of thirteen 
he entered the service as an ensign in 
the S3d foot, which corps he joined in 

* The traditional, but probably fabu- 
lous, account of the origin of the hou«e 
of Douglas is, that about the year 770^ 
in the reign of Solvathius, King of the 
Scots, one Donald Bene, of the Western 
Isles, having invaded the Scottish trr* 
ritory, and routed the royal army, a 
man ai rank and figure came sesson- 
ably, with his friends and followers, to 
the king's assistance, who then renewed 
the conflict, and obtained a complete 
victory over the invader. Tlie king, 
being desirous <^ seeing thej>erson who 
accomplished for him so imporUnt a 
service, that individual was pointed out 
Iw his colour or complexion, in thc«e 
words of the old Gaelic or Celtic Ian. 
guagc : — «< Sholto du Gl^iss^ in Eng- 
fish, ** Behold tlie black or swarthy 
coloured man** From which, the story 
goes, he was named *' Shofto the Dou" 
g/of." The king rewarded him with 
grants of land in the county of Lanark^ 
which were called Douglas; and hence 
the family sumamcw 



Guernsey, and continued with ft till it» 
reduction in I78S. Having, previoot 
to that event, obtained tlie rank of lieu* 
tenant, he exchanged, by purchase, from 
half-pay into the 14th foot, which bo 
Joined in the West Indies, and re- 
mained there until the regiment ro- 
tumed to England. On the commence- 
ment of the war with revolutionary 
France, Lieutenant Mackensie accom- 
panied the 14th to Holland, and during 
the fint campaign in Flanders, he 
served as a light ccmipany officer Sn a 
flank battalion formed of the grenadier 
and light companies of tlie army, and 
was with the advanced party as a volun- 
teer, in storming the outworks at the 
siege of Valenciennes. In carrying the 
outposts before Dunkirk, the light com- 
pany of the Hth regiment, with which 
Lieutenant Mackensie was then serving, 
had more than one third of its efiective 
men killed and wounded; and the 
flank battalion of the line was so much 
cut up, that )t was found necessary to 
bn-ak it up altogetlier. Lieutenant 
Mackensie soon ^fter joined the 14th» 
with the rcnuinder ii the company, 
when tlie regiment was ordered out to 
support two Austrian regiments which 
lud been driven from the advanced 
pMts by a superior force of the enemy. 
The 14th passed through these bat- 
talions, which continued to retire, and 
charging the French, obliged them to 
retreat in confudmi. Being on 'the 
left of the line. Lieutenant Mackensie 
was enabled, by pressing forward w ith 
about half the company, and a few 
Austrians who had joined them, to keep 
up a iire on the flank of the retreating 
enemy; but the rest of the regiment 
having retired, tlic enemy, on recovering 
their works, directed ffom the ramparU 
a heavy fife on the position of this 
small party, by a grape-shot from which 
I^ieutcnant Mackensie was wounded in 
the shoulder, and a considerable Iocs . 
inflicted on his party in their subsequent 
retreat. After confinement for soroo 
weeks from liis wound. Lieutenant 
Mackensie was enabled to rvjoin hit 
corps; and he was present in every 
affair in which the gallant I4ih was 
engaged. In 1794, having then served 
fourteen years as a subaltern in th« 
West Indies and in Europe, this officer 
whs promoted to a company ; and im- 
mniiately after, to a Majority in tbo 
SKXh; and under tlic superintendene* 
of Colonel Graham (now Lord Lyno- 
doch> and of Lieut-Coloncl (no^ 
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LmO) Hill, BUJor Miirkentie htA the 
drilliDg of tiMt coriM. With ihm 90th 
he proceeded to the ooeet of ^ France ; 
vkhcre, after we gained poMteMion of lie 
Dieu, be rvmaincd Mfrcral montlj«. 
He next accompanied the regiment to 
Gihraltar, but quitted it in 1796, and 
went to Portugal with General Sir 
Charles Scuirt; where, with tlw local 
rank of Lieutenant- Colonel, he was 
appointed to the command of a flank 
battalion, formed of the flank com* 
iwmiit igremidieri and light infantry) 
of the Uritish army in that cooniry, 
and which was dinctplincd by him at a 
battalion of light infantry. So highly 
did Sir Cltarltft Stuart approve the ilia- 
ctpline of that €or\v%, that he made it 
the school of instruction for the whole 
army under liis command. Sir Cliarlcs 
Sluart lia\ing, in 1798, been appointed 
to command an expedition in tlie Me- 
diterram^an, tlie subject of this memoir 
was, by liim, nominated his Deputy 
Adjutant- General, and upon this occa- 
si«m he received the permanent rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. He was imme- 
diateljr ordered by Sir Charles from 
Lisbon to Gibralur, to superintend the 
embarkation of stores, and to report on 
tlie troops intended for the expedition 
against Minorca. The masterly move- 
ments of Sir Cliarles Stuart, and tlie 
co-operation of Commodore Duck- 
worth, soon nduced the Uland. Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel Mackenzie remained 
Deputy AdjuUnt- General In the Me- 
diterranean for nearly two years ; and 
during the latter year, commanded the 
90th regiment, and also did the duties 
of A«)juUot- General. On the arrival 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby at Minorca, 
with troops to form an espedition, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenxie was re- 
quested to continue in his situation on 
the staff: but as the 90th was to form 
part of the expedition, he preferred 
resigning his staff* appointment, and 
joined his regiment On the day fol- 
lowing liis resignation, he was appointed 
by Sir Ralph to command a secret ex* 
pedition, with the fljnk companies of 
his army, to be embarked on board of 
tiord Keitirs squadron ; but the arrival 
of orders from England, in the course 
of tlie night, put a stop to it ; and Sir 
Ralph sailed with the whole of the ex- 
pedition to Leghorn, and flnrJly to 
Egypt. In the action of the IStli 
of March, 1801, Lieutenant- Colonel 
Macltenxie commanded the advanced 
guard of the army. The troops under 



him consisted of the flank companiea 
and two battalion ooropaniet of the 
90lh regiment, with a squadron of 
cavalry; and they were supported by 
tlie six n*maiiung companiea of the 
90th. He was ordered to feel for the 
enemy, and had advanced only a short 
distance tBeforc a very heavy fire was 
opened upon him, and a strong cavalry 
corps was olMcrved preparing to charge 
Tlie advance was joined by the rest of 
the regimeut under I Jeutenant-Colooel 
(now I^ord) Hill, who ru>hed forward 
with that coolness and bravery so con- 
spicuous in his after actions; but bo 
having rrreived a severs wound, the 
command of the whole devolved upon 
Lieutenant- Culonel Mackenxie. Tho 
Kreneh cavalry charged, but their ranks 
were broken, and tliey were forced to 
retire, by tlie admirable diictplino of 
tlie 90th, and iu wvlUlirrrted fire. In 
light infanuy style, litis regiment 
was tlien alone, in front of the enemy, 
and exposed to a tremendous fire of. 
grape and musketry, under wlaich they 
couhl not halt without being completely 
destroyed. Tlieir only alternative being 
to force tlie French line^ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mackenzie, witliout waiting for 
tlie support of the rea of the brigade^ 
gallantly led tlnrro on, and the enemy re- 
tired before tliem. Tlie 90tk then halted 
till joined by the otiicr regimcnts,'aad 
by tlieir combined attack,* tlw whole of 
tlie centre of tlie French line was forced 
to give way. Yet so partial was tiM 
action in tliis brigade, that while ono 
regiment in it Iwd only a few men hurt» 
tlie Iflth foot suffered considerably, and 
tlie loss of the 90th, in killed and 
w oundrd, amounted to more than 9001 
In cons4fquence of the wound of hb 
superior oflict;r (Colond Hill), Liecu 
tenant- Colonel Mackenxie again cons- 
manded tlie 90th, in the memorable 
battle of the SI a of the same month, 
at which the brave and amiable Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, tlie Commander* 
in-Chief, was killed. Ho likewiso 
commanded it in tlie battle of Rhn-> 
manie, and was prcssnt with it at tho 
investment of Cairo. While at the 
latter place, his promotion to the Uem* 
tenant-Colonelcy of the 44th appeared 
in the Gazette, recommended by tho 
commander of tlic forces, in place at 
Lieut..Culonel Ogilvie, killed in tho 
action of the 31 sL Having joined tho 
44th before Alexandria, he embarked 
at night in command of it, to attack at 
day-break tlie oul|)osls to the eastward 
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of the p1ac«. Tht 44th wu tU fint 
regiment which Undeil; when Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Tilion hiiTing joined 
ftill then detained bj a wound), on the 
following morning the outposta were 
driven in with little lota. On the oon* 
elusion of the Egyptian campaign, • 
Lieutenant- Colonel Mackensie returned 
to England ; and hit Royal Highneca, 
the Omamander-in. chief, having deter- 
mined to form a regiment of light 
iofantry, the 52d, Sir John l^Ioore's 
regiment, was fixed upon ; anc the two 
senior lieutenant-colonels hcing re* 
moved. Lieutenant- Colonel Mackeniie 
was appointed to it from the 44th, only 
a few months aAer he had joined that 
regiment. Ho commenced with tlie 
52d a system of movements and ezer** 
cise, in which Sir John Moore at first 

. acquiesced with reluctance, the style of 
drill, march, and platoon exercise being 
entirely new; but when he saw the 
effect of the whole, in a more advanced 
stage, he was not only highly gratified, 
but became its warmest supporter. The 
other light corps were ordered to l>e 
formed on the same plan, and the 4Sd 
and 95th regiments were moved to 
Shomcliffe camp to be with the 52d. 
Towards the conclusion of the encamp- 
ment. Lieutenant- Colonel Mackenxie 
got a very severe concus&ion of the 
brain, by a fall from his horse ; and, in 
consequence of repeated relapses oc- 
curring when he returned to his duty, 
he was obliged to retire on half-pay. 
He continued in extremely bad heslth 
for four years, during which period he 

* obUined, in 1 808, tlie brevet of Colonel. 
Having joined Lord Lynedoch at 
Cadis, as Colonel on the sUff*, he ob- 
tained a brigade of three regiments^ 
with the light troops and cavalry of his 
army, but the extreme heat of the cli- 
mate producing a renewal of his com- 
plaints, he was compelled to return 
home* In the course of a year and a 
half, he was appointed K/ator- General 
(1811), and recovered so /ar as to l>e 
placed on the sUflTin tho Kent district, 
baring under his orders all the light 
troops then in England. When the 
expedition in 1813, under Lord Lyne- 
doch, was sent to Holland, Major- 
General Mackensie was appointed on 
bis Lordship's stalT; and during the 
campaign In that country, commanded 
the outposts of the army, and for tho 

riUr part of the time, a division of 
After his LofdUup's return to Eng- 
land, the Major-^gcneral was removedf 



by the Prince of Orange, to the 
maod of Antwerp^ ^lu^ P^*^ being then 
in a disturtied state : this was previous 
to the return of Napoleon to Franco. 
The Duke of Wellington, finding tho 
Major-General in the command of a 
fortress of importance, where great 
delicacy of management was required, 
continued him in it, much against Us 
inclination, until ite final evacuatioa 
by the British troops, when he came to 
England. In 1 831 he rose to the rank 
of Lieutenant- General, and in 1838, 
he was appointed to the colonelcy of 
the 58th foot. In 1804 tlie Lieu- 
tenant-Geneml married an heiress, the 
dsugfater of Mr. Andrews, of Hythe, 
and has left several children, two of 
whom, including the present baronet, 
we believe^ are in the army. — UnUed 
Service JoumaL 

DOYLE, the Right" Rev. James, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildaro 
and Leighlin; June 15th, 1834; at 
Carlow. 

This celebrated polemical divine was 
descended from an ancient family. He 
was educated in the University of 
Coimbra, in Portugal, from whence he 
was transferred to the Professorship of 
Theology in tho College of Carlow, 
and in the year 1819 was appointed 
Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of 
Kildare and Leighlin, being then the 
youngest man who had ever obtained 
a simiUtf rank in the Irish Catholic 
Church. At that period religious con- 
troversy was very rife in Ireland ; and 
Dr. Doyle came to the assistance of hb 
co-religionists with a seal and dcvotioo 
which nothing could tire. For somo 
years he merely signed the letters 
J. K. L. (James Kildaro Leighlin) to 
bis productions, and it was under this 
signature that he first attacked tht 
late Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. 
Magec)"on the subject of that Pirelate*8 
celebrated Visitetion TSermon abooi 
twelve years ago. In that sermon his 
Grace warned the Clergy to keep a 
vratchful eye on two enemies which 
threatened to undermino tht Est». 
blishcd Church, which enemies bt 
designated as «« A church without reli- 
l^n, and a religion without a church.*' 
This antithesis brought dovm a host of 
a^sailante, both Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, on tht Archbishop's head, 
but among them all none shone so 
conspicuously as J. K. L. AfflwKing 
the greatest humility, he displayed ei- 
tensive enidition— and, la amastcriy 
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kttar, ia which tSk tht tuUktict of 
dofnuuk theology were clothed ia th« 
moa powerful and argumentaltTe 
language, he took a rericw of the R»* 
formation^ tithee, pluralities the ap» 
propriatioo of Church piopertj, and* 
Inally, denounced the Church itself at a 
usurpation, and the Bi»hoptai uturpen, 
maiuuining that the ApoaoUcal righl 
of succcfthioM could never be transferred 
from the Catholic Church to the Protet- 
tant. From this period he continued al 
interrats to publish various letters and 
pastoral addres se s, .lie was a strong 
advocate for the introduction of a well 
regulated system of poor laws into 
Ireland, and succeeded in bringing 
over Mr. OXonncll lo his opinions: 
but tliat gentleman having ^uhse* 
quently changed his mind on that 
subject. Dr. Doyle addressed a most 
severe and tarcaaic letter to him, 
pointing out his tnconnistencies, and 
proving both from the Sacred Writings 
and from general history, that a man 
capable of so constantly changing his 
opinions, was not fit to be intrusted as 
the leader of a great party, and ought 
not to possess the confidence of liis 
countrymen. It was in answer to this 
letter that Mr. 0*Conncll deno«uiced 
consistency as a ^^ rascally doctrine.** 

It is surprising that a prelate so 
eminently gifted should have been the 
first to promulgate the Ilohenlohe mi- 
racles in this country, in the eststence 
of which he appears to have placed 
implicit belief: indeed, were it not for 
the powerful influence of Dr, Doyle's 
name, it is thought that, even among 
the Roman Catholics, few believers in 
the Ilohenlohe miracles would have 
been found. 

A gnind cathedral was built at Car* 
low under the auspices and by tho 
ciertions of Doctor Doyle. For many 
years he laboured to collect funds and 
contributions for this magnificent object 
of his ambition, which he lived to see 
completed, lie lies buried in its aisle. 
No ecclesiastical structure of equal 
splendour and extent has been raised 
in Ireland witliin the present century. 
Near the town is Dragansa House, a 
handsome residence, which the public 
bought for Dr. Doyle and his succes- 
sors in the see of Leighlin* It was 
built by Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, 
now the Governor of Sl Lucie, who 
is a native of Carlow. He it was 
who gave it the name of Bragansa, in 
honour of the Royal Family of Pottii- 



gal, in whose servica ht reaped hwrtk 
and dollars during the peninsular war* 
Dr. Doyle furnished the house athbowm 
eipense, and, at his death, bequeathed 
the fumitura, books, and cvcrr thing 
else of value which it contained, to hb 



Dr. Doyle died after a long and 
painful illness. A corrcspoadenl of 
the StmmUrd says, ^ I have just coma 
from seeing the remains of Dr. Doyla. 
The body was lying as he died, on a 
narrow truckle bed, not six inchea 
wider than his body apparently, and 
with only a straw maurass beiicaifa 
him: thus, it would seem, that bodily 
penance was added to his cmadating 
illness." In the GUe it is stated, that 
Dr. Doyle had never the command of 
money, and died not worth a farthing. 
The greater part of his income went 
in charity, or was devoted to the build* 
ing of a Catholie cathedral in Carlow. 

I1ie funeral of Dr. Doyle took plaoa . 
at Carlow on the 19th of June. The 
procession consisted of about 90O 
children of the Nunnery School, a 
like number from the National School, 
the members of the Pliihmthropic So- 
ciety, the boys of the College School, 
the collegians, the farmers, tradea- 
people, shopkeepers, the pricflt^ &e. 
followed by the licane, with the body, 
drawn by six horses. The pall was 
borne by Mr. Blackney, >LP., Mr. 
Wallace, M.P., Messti. Afthbold, 
Tench, Vigor^ T. Ilauglitoa, and 
Cassidy. The hearse was followed by 
Dr. Nowlan, Bishop elect, and soma 
others as moumen^ members of Dr. 
Doylc*s family. — GtMiiemmm^s Ut^ 

^'dUFIEF, N. G., Esq.; April Ifitk, 
1834; at PentonviUa. 

Mr. Dufief was a native of Nanlci. 
Ilis mother was remarkable for her at- 
tachment to the French rayalist causey 
and her heroism in the Vendeaa War : 
for which she was honoured at the ia» 
storation by the riband of the order of 
St. Louis, the onlv femala on when it 
was ever coofetfcd. 

Driven to America by the events la 
France, lie, though but a youth, entered 
into the society of Utciary men, among 
whom was the celebrated Dr, Priestley. 
For a period of about twenty-five yean 
he was an able teacher of the French 
language in America and in this coaa- 

« try ; his system being distinguished for 
its simplicity, perfection, and appOca* 
tion to brge classes. 
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He was the Author of « Naturt Dis- 
pUyed in her Mode of teaching Ian* 
guage to Man,** the ** French- English 
Dictionary,** and other useful and phi* 
losopliical worlit applicable to the pur- 
poses of instruction* 

His character was remarkable for 
simplicity and integrity, bencTolence to 
all, and icreat leal in the cause of edu* 
. cation. He juU survived the prodnction 
of his last great work, the Pronouncing 
Dictionary, and cio«cd a uv>ful life, 
passed in promoting communicationl>e- 
twreen man and man, and nation and 
nation. — Gentleman** Jifngaxine* 

DUN DAS, Rear- Admiral, the 
Hon. George H L., fourth sun of the 
late I^rd Dundas, by Lady Ch.irlotte 
Wentworth, sister of Earl Fitzwiiliam ; 
October 6th, 1834; at Upleaiham 
Hall. 

The first material incident that ap* 
pears in his nautical life, wav the airful 
and fatal conflagration of the noble 
Queen Charlotte, on hoard which he 
was then serving a« a Lieutenant. On 
this distressing occasion he eserted 
himself to the very last in endeavour- 
ing to quench tlie flames, remaining 
on the lower-deck even till some of tlie 
middle-deck guns broke tlirough from 
overhead, wlicn, finding it impossible 
to remain any longer, he went out at 
the bridle -port and gained the fore- 
castle. In this perilous situation he 
remained about an hour; and then 
finding all eflbrU to extinguitJi the 
fire unavailing, he leaped from the 
jib-boom end, and swam to an Ameri- 
can boat. But there were lost no 
fewer than 075 out of a complement 
of 8-10 men, and one of the finest three- 
deckers in the British fleet 

The marked intrepidity of Lieti- 
tenant Duudas during this disaster 
secured him preferment, and he was 
appointed to the Calpeof 14 guns, and 
stationed at Gibraltar to assist convoys, 
litis little vessel was with Sir James 
Saumam in the actions with the com- 
bined squadrons on the Ctb and ISth of 
July, 1801, and on both occasions f» 
ceived the thanks of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Nor was this all, he made 
himself so particularly useful to Cap- 
Utn Keats, in securing tlie San Anto- 
nio, of 74 guns, after her surrender, 
that lie was sent to England in her, 
where he received Post rank on the 8d 
of August, in the same year, to coabla 
him to retain her rcmimand. 

The peace which now took pUK« 



allowed our oflBcer to retire to shortf 
life, and be appears to have had no 
command till February, 1 805, when he 
was appointed to the Quebec frigate* 
From this ship he removed in the fol- 
lowing January into the Euryalus, a 
crack 38, and joined the fleet under 
Col ling wood, on which station he rc- 
m.iincd to the close of 1807. After 
being docked and refitted, the Eurya- 
lus was ordered to convey the Due 
d*Angoul£me to Gottenburg, and while 
in the Baltic embarked several other 
members of the French royal family, 
and brought them to Harwich, soon 
after which they obtained refuge in 
HartwcU House, near Aylesbtiry, till 
tl:eir restoration to France. 

The Euryalus was one of the grand 
armament which sailed against WaU 
cheren, under Sir R. Strachan, in 
1809, and afterwards cruized in the 
Channel till the spring of 1810, when 
she joined llie Mediterranean fleet. In 
the autumn of 181S, a line-of-battle 
sliip becoming vacant. Captain Dundas 
was obliged, liowe^er loth, to quit hit 
favourite frigate, and assume the com- 
mand of the Edinburgh, 74. In this 
ship he rode for some time in the Bay 
of Palermo, and was a great favourite 
with the authorities there ; he was also 
distinguished by his activity on. the 
coasts of Rome, Tuscany, and Genoa, 
where he destroyed convoys, and as- 
sisted the operations of the land forces 
in the liberation of Italy from the 
French. 

On the termination of iKKitilitiea, 
Captain Dundas resigned the com- 
mand of the Edinburgh to Captain 
3fanley, and returned £>me overland. 
He was nominated a Companion v( the 
Bath in 1815, subsequently sat in Par^ 
liament for tlie counties of Orkney and 
Shetland, and became a. Lord of the 
Admiralty on the dissolution of tho 
Wellington Cabinet. — Untied Service 
JourmoL 

£. 

EDMONSTONE, It, Esq. ; at 
Kelso, September 91st, 1834; in thn 
40th year of his age. 

Mr. Edmonstone was bom in Kelso ; • 
hit parento were highly respectable la 
their line of life, and though bo was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker^ bit attach- 
ment to painting waa so strong that bo 
soon devoted, under many difficulties 
his whole time and attention to tbo ttudj 
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and practict of the ait. He brought 
out hM fint productions In Edinburgh, 
whcrt thej attracted conudcrabW atten- 
tion, and procured him the patronage of 
Baron Hume and other gentlemen of 
tattc, whose friendship he aAerwards ei»* 
joyed. His niccess loon induced him 
to lettle in London, wlicre be speedily 
attained an bonoumble distinction. 

At thb period, about the year 1819b 
our knowledge of Mr. Edmonstone 
commenced; he was then, aAcr lome 
prmcticc under llarlowe, a diltgrnt stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy, reuiarkaUc 
for bis steady deportment and regular 
habits. As his powers of eieculion and 
maturity of judgment incrva^. his pic- 
tures became proportionably ei^tevnied ; 
and when he determined on visiting tlie 
Continent, Mr. Edmonstone was re- 
garded as a young arti»t of tlie highest 
promise. He remained ;ibroad for some 
years, reading at Home, Naples, Flo- 
rence, and Venice, at all of which places 
he pursued his studies with so much 
a»siduity as materially to ii^jure his 
health. Among his productions {tainted 
at Home, is ilic picture of tlie ■* Cere- 
mony of Kissing the Chains of St« 
JVter,** which was exhibited and sold at 
tlie British Gallery in 1833. The studio 
of Edmonstone at Rome was generally 
visited, and his works obtained for him 
that marked respect and coni^ideration 
from artists and amateurs which a clever 
student is always sure to enjoy there. 
He was also distinguiJied in tliat city by 
tlie notice of his counuyman Sir Walter 
ScotL 

At Roroc^ Mr. Edmonstone espe- 
rienced a severe atUck of fever, from 
the eflecU of which his constitution 
never recovered, and which obii;;ed him 
to relinquish painting for a considerable 
time. On his return to London, how- 
e%'er, at tlie clo^e of 1832, lie again 
scalously commenced his professional 
labours, and every successive picture he 
produced waa an evidence of I is in- 
creasing skill, and more fully developed 
the peculiar quiet beauty of his mind. 
A bright career of fame, and consequent 
emolument, seemed to be the undoubted 
reward of bis pencverance and indus- 
try ; but consumption, the too frequent 
disease of the imaginative and stumous, 
*< had marked him for her own.** His 
health, figured by unremitting appli- 
cation, gave way, and, in the vain hope 
of deriving benefit from his native air, 
he left Loqdon for Kelso, w liere he died. 
Of Mr« £diiionstone*s character ai a 



ir-an, tht high respect and eelecm vrith 
wliich he sras regarded by all who knew 
him is a sulRcient testimony ; although 
it was only his most intimate frienda — 
they who had pierced the sensitive and 
somewhat proud ivserve, which it waa his 
nature to wear towards the world •— wh* 
could trulv estimate hit Innate worthy 
his elevated cast of mind, and amiable 
disposition. As a painter, Mr. Edmon- 
stone practised both in portraits and in 
works of imagination ; but it was chieiiy 
in the latter lie escellcd, and to which 
his inclination turned so forcibly as to 
induce hiin almost totally to resign tlia 
other mor.* lucrative branch of his pr»- 
fesjiioii. 1 1 is works are remarkable lor 
the elevated sentiment which he Infused 
into the mo^ simple action or attitude 
— for a fine tone of colouring — and 
for that love of tranquil beauty which no 
doulH originatid in the bias of his own 
mind and feclingi. He was e&trcmely 
fond of children, and of introducing 
th^m in his pictures —so much so» that, 
with one or two esceptions, he may be 
said never to have pointed a picture in 
which a child did not form a prominent 
object. Their infantile attitudes, traits, 
and expresMons, were his continual audy 
and delight; and few artists, Iwwever 
celebratml, can be said to liave been more 
true or happy in rendering their artleaa 
graces upon canvas. The painter who 
was most adirircd by Mm, and to whom 
he may peibap? be in many points con- 
pared, was Corrvggi«>»the same ie» 
fined la«!e, llic same quiet, elegant, and 
unaffected grace, tlie same beautiful sen- 
timent and amiable feeling, seem to 
have inspired both. Deeply, thcivfore, 
do we lament, tlwt a man who had be* 
gun to walk in a path so elevated — who 
was approaching with succes</ul origin- 
ality a standard of excellence so Mgfa 
and difficult of attainment — should 
Iwve been prematurely snatched from 
the worM and from his laboutv. 

The hist two pictures which Mr. Ed- 
monstone*s health allowed him to finish 
were thet called ** The White Mouas^** 
exhibited last rear at tlie Suffolk Sifeel 
Gallery, and the portraiu of *• Three of 
the Children of the Hon. Sir E. Cuat,** 
exhibited at Somersst House. At tha 
time when illness obliged him to su^ 
pend his labours, he was employed upos, 
and had nearly completed, two picture^ 
which promised to be his ekef-^mmvrmt 
tlie subiects ara both lulian — one be 
waa painting for Lord Morpeth, th# 
other for Mr. Vernon. — AWse Umii. 
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FANSH AWE, MinCathtrine Ma. 
ri«, of Berkeley Square; April 17. 
1834 ; on Putney Heath; in the C9tb 
year of her aga. 

Mist Fanshawa wai alidy whose 
society was long prised and courted by 
the culfirated part of the higher ranks 
of the metropolis ; she was the second 
of the thrca daughters of John Fan* 
shawe, Esq. First Clerk of the Board of 
Green Cloth in the Household of 
George III. A ready qparkling wit 
and playful imagination made her com- 
pany delightful ; and from her Ulent 
for conversation, she would long have 
been remembered by her contemporaries, 
had she possessed no other. She was 
also distinguished by a genius for 
poetry peculiar to herself, in which 
flashing thoughts, sportive fancy, and 
whimsical grotesque conceptions, chas- 
tened and corrected by li«r high sense 
of religion and very refined taste, 
mingled most harmoniously. Few of 
her poems have been printed ; and, but 
for the earnest enueaties of a friend 
engaged for a useful purpose, some 
years ago, in publishing a collection of 
poemt, they would not in her life- 
time have been known to tlie public. 
These "hrt ** Lines on the Letter H.,*' 
which were at first ascribed to Lord 
Byron ; •< An Epistle to Earl Har* 
court,*' and '* An Elegy on the Death 
of l^Iinnet.** Long dlYer, in March, 
1833, she wrote ** Provision for a Fa- 
mily,** and '< The Speech of the Mem- 
ber if>r Odium,** both of which appeared 
first in " The l^fomtng Post,** without 
her name, and afterwards had an esten- 
sive circulation. She seemed to con- 
sider her talents as bestowed upon her 
only for the amusement of her friends, 
and as having no reference whatever to 
public notice or celebrity. Yet her 
very modest estimate of henelf will 
not, it is to be hoped, prevent a selec- 
tion from ber poems and letters from 
being published at some future tima. 
But she was not indebted to her pen 
alone for expressing the changeful 
forms of her imagination. In drawing 
she had atuined a high degree of ex- 
cellence, especially in her represenution 
of children; and she occasionally in- 
dulged in humorous subjects, though 
always most carefully abstaining from 
personal caricature. She spent several 
years in Italy, for the benefit of her 



health, which, however, on her return 
to England still continued to be deli- 
cate. By the fatal infiuensa of April, 
1883, she was deprived of a beloved and 
respected sister, ber companion and 
friend from childhood ; whom within a 
vear she followed to the grave, after a 
long and most painful illness, in which 
her resignation to the chastening hand 
of her Almighty Father, her entire de- 
pendence for accepUnce on tlia meriu 
of His Son, and her sweet and gentla 
patience, nnida her a bright example to 
all who had the happiness of approach* 
ing her. — Private Communieatimu 

FISHER, Major-General SirGeorge 
Bulteel, K.C.H., Commandant of the 
Garrison of Woolwich ; at the Arsenal, 
Woolwich; March 8. 1834; in hia 
?Oth yeur. 

Sir George was younger brother to 
the late Right Rev. John Fisher, Lord 
Bishop of SsHsbury, and one of the ten 
sons of tlie Rev. John Fisher, a Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, and Rector of 
Calboum, in the Isle of Wight. Ha 
was appointed Second Lieutenant 
in the Royal Artillery, 1789; First 
Lieutenant, 1790; Captain-Lieutenant, 
1795; Captain, 1801; Mi^, 1806; 
Lieut.-Colonel, 1808 ; Colonel by bre- 
vet, 1814; and Major-General, 18S5. 
He was appointed a Knight Commander 
of the Hanoverian Order shortly before 
his death. 

His funeral, which took place on the 
15th of March, was attended by several 
long and extended lines of troops, and 
the fine bands of the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Marines. The coffin was 
drawn on a military waggon, and orna- 
mented with the sword and orders worn 
by the deceased ; and, agreeably to tha 
regulations of the service, three rounda 
of nine pieces of cannon were fired over 
tbegrava. 

A miniature portrait of Sir G. B. 
Fisher, by S. Lover, was recently ex* 
hibited at Somerset House. ^Genile- 
man*8 Magaxintm 

FLETCHER, Mra. 0*^ l^w 
Jewsbury); on her way from Sholapoi* 
to Bombay; Oct. S. 183S. 

It seema but yesterday tinea w« 
oflTercd her our best vrisbes for bar 
health and happinesa on tha long and 
arduous pilgrimage she was about to 
undertake; and wa cannot but mourn, 
fully remember the eager pleasure with • 
which she anticipated beholding the* 
riches of nature and antiquity in the- 
gorgeous East, and bow «• she wished 
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lb* could carry with her ludf the book* 
ia tbf Bricith Muwua.** Alas! Om 
csfcr and actitr* •piril to wbich such 
o^ratKMM wore o ttcood niiture^ U now 
al rtflt for cvor I 

VTo bcticvo that our friend waa o 
natitoof Warwiclishire. We know that 
the was carlj in lilc deprived of her 
mother^ and Clienceforth called upon to 
take her place at the head of a lar)ge 
family (then removed to Manchester), 
with the further trial of most precarious 
health. These circumstances are only 
mentioned as illuttratiTe of the energy 
of her mind, which, under the pressure 
of so many of the grave cares of life, 
could yet 6nd time to dream dreams of 
literary distinction, and, in the course 
of a very few Ycarsg to convert those 
visions into realiiies. An extract frcna 
a private letter which has fallen into 
our possession, dated but a short time 
before she left England, gives us an 
opportunity of referring to tlie progress 
of her mind in lier own words. 

** The passion for literary distinction 
consumed me from nine years old. I 
had no advantages -« great obstacles— 
and now, when from disgust I cannot 
write a tine to please myself, I look 
back with regret to the days when faci- 
lity and audacity went hand in liand. 
I wiUi in vain for the simplicity that 
neither dreaded criticism nor knew 
fear. Intense labour has, in some 
measure, supplied the deficiencies of 
early idleness and common-place in- 
struction ; intercourse with tliose who 
were once di^unt and bright as the 
stars, has become a thing of coune ; I 
have not been unsuccessful in my own 
career. But the period of timidity and 
sadness is come now, and with my foot 
on the threshold of a new life and a new 
world, 

* I could lie down like a tired child. 
And weep away this life of care.' *' 

It was at an early period of her life 
that she ventured to address a letter to 
Wordsworth, full of the impatient 
longings of an ardent and questioning 
mind — it is sufficient proof of its ro» 
ception to state, that this led to a cor* 
respondence, and thence to a permanent 
friendship. She was also materially 
assisted in the developement of her 
talents, and bringing their fruits before 
the public, by the adrice and active 
kindness of Mr. Alaric Watts, at thai 
time resident in Manchester; aa ob- 



ligacioii which she sraa always raodj 
gralefulljr to acknowledge^ 

Her first work, we believe^ sraa en- 
titled ** Phantasmagoria ; or. Essays on 
Life and Literature,** which was well 
received by the public This was fol- 
lowed by her <« Letters to the Toong,* 
written soon after a revere illness ; her 
- Lays for Leisure Hours,** and, lastly^ 
her ** Three Histories,*' aH of whicA 
have been deservedly popular. Bui 
many of her bea writings are^ unfoiw 
tonately, scattered abroad. 9ie con- 
tributed some of their brightest articles 
to the Annuals during the season of 
their prosperity : of these we mention 
at random •* The Boor of the Brocken,**- 
in «« The Forget Me Not ; " « The Hero 
of the Coliseum," in ** The Amulet; ** 
and ** The Loven* Quarral,** in « The 
Literary Souvenir.** Many of her 
poems, too, dispersed in diffctent pe- 
riodicals, deserve to be collected; in 
particular, ** The Lost Spirit,** and 
" The Phantom King,** written on the 
death of George the Fourth. During 
the years 1831 and 18SS she contributed 
many delightful papcn to our own 
columns, and we ucmI not remind our 
rcaden iliat ** The Oceanides,**periiapa 
her last literary labours, appeaired theiV. 

But we tliink that all these, eiccJ- 
lent as they were, are only indication 
of what she might and teomld hevo 
achieved, had further length of daya 
been permitted to lier; tlut such was 
her own opinion, may be gathered ftom 
further passages in the same letter ftom 
which we have already quoted. 

** I can bear blame if seriouslv given, 
and accompanied by that general justice 
which I feel due to me ; banter is that 
which Ictinnoi bear, and the prevalenco 
of which in passing criticism, and the 
dread of which in my own person, 
greatly contributes to my determinatioa 
of letting many vcan elapse before I 
write another book. 

** Unfortunately, I was twentj-ono 
before I became a reader, and I became 
a writer almost as soon ; it is the ruin 
of all the youn^ talent of the day, that 
reading and writing are simultaneoat. 
We do not educate ourselves for lit^ 
rary enterprise. Some never awake to 
the consciousness of the better tMngfl 
neglected ; and if one like myself k at 
last seised upon by a blendt^l pnadoa 
for knowledge and for truth, he hat 
proliably committed himself by a aerlea 
of jejune efforts ^ the standard of Info- 
riority is erected, and the cune of mere 
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dereriMn clingi to bis name. I would 
gladly bum a/moff tvery tbing I ever 
wrote, if to be tlut I might start now 
witb a mind that has seen, read, thought, 
and suffered, somewliat at least ap- 
prqaching to a preparation. Alas ! 
alas ! we all sacrifice the palm-tree to 
obtain the tcmporarjr draught of wine ! 
We slajr die camel tliat would bear us 
through the desert, because we will not 
endure a momentary thirst. 

**Ikave done nothing to live, and what 
I have yet done mui^t pass away with a 
thousand other blo!«soms, tlie growth, 
the beauty, ond oblivion of a day. TIic 
powers which I feel, and of which I 
have given promise, may mature — majr 
stamp themselves in act ; but the spirit 
of despondency Is strong upon the 
future exile, and I fear they never 
wiU — 

* 1 feel the long grass growing oVr 
my heart. 

** My * Three Histories ' has most of 
myself in them, but they are fragmen* 
tary. Public report hM fastened the 
* Julia ' upon me ; the childhood, the 
opening years, and many of the after 
opinioHM are correct; but all else is 
fabulous. 

** In the best of everything I have 
done, you will find one leading idea-* 
Death.- all thoughts, all images, all 
contrasts of tlioughu'and images, are 
derived from living much in the valley 
of tliat shadow; from having learned 
life rather in the vicissitudes of man 
than woman, from the mind being i/e- 
braie- My poetry, except some half 
doxeo pieces, may be consigned to ob- 
livion ; but in all you would find the 
sober hue, which, to my mind*s eye, 
blends equally with the golden glow of 
sunset and the bright green of spring — 
and is seen ecjually in the * temple of 
delight * as in the tomb of decay and 
separation. I am melandioly by nature, 
cheerful on principle." 

Wo can add little to these interesting 
confessions of one whose sincerity could 
well be relied upon. In convcruition 
Mrs. Fletcher was brilliant and elo- 
quent : she was active in serving otliers 
as well as herself-— and we feel, as we 
record Iter untimely death, that a friend 
has been uken away from us, as well 
as a bright ornament from tlie female 
literature of this country. — The jfthe* 
tueuMm 

FLINT, Sir Charles William ; 
Jan. 19. 1934 ; at his house in Bolton 



Row, Piccadilly ; in the 56th year of 
his age. He was placed, when a very 
young man, as a clerk in the office of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
AflTairs, and at an early period of the 
French revolution, when Mr. Wickham . 
was appointed our Minister in Swiiser- 
land, lie took Mr. Flint with him as his 
SecreUry. Blr. Flint was so young 
that Lord Grenville, then Secretary of 
State, at first rather objected to Mr. 
Wickham*s selection, thinking that tlie 
very arduous, delicate, and confidential 
nature of the duties of tht oflice required 
a person of more mature age to perform 
them. Lord Greaville, however, gave 
way to Mr. Wickham's solicitations, 
and we have seen a letter from his 
Lordsliip to Sir Charles Flint in the . 
year 18S2, when the latter retired from 
office, in which his Lordship adverted to 
that circumsUnce, but added that Sir 
Charles's subsequent conduct amply 
justified Mr. Wickham*s clwtce. On 
the return of Mr. Wickham from bis 
mission, he was accompanied by bit 
secretary, who was almost immediately 
placed at the head of the Allen Office, 
which was just established. When the 
union with Ireland took place, Mr. 
Flint was appointed the Undcr-Secre* 
tary for Ireland resident in this country. 
This office lie filled for upwards of 
thirty years, until bia retirement in 
1832, to the entire satisfaction of all 
the difierent secretaries for Ireland, 
from all of whom, wlio were aliva at 
that time, lie received the warmest tes- 
timonials of approbation and esteem. 
Mr. Flint was knighted in May, 1812, 
having acted as proxy for Sr Henry 
Wellesley (now Lord Cowley) at the 
installation of tlie Knights of the Bath. 

Sir Cliarles was possessed of very 
considerable abilities. He thoroughly 
understood the duties of his office, and 
executed them with a degree of acuto- 
ness, precision, and regulaiity seldom 
surpassed. In private life Sir Charles 
was an affectionate husband and father, 
and a roost amiable, friendly, and 
worthy man...PnVafe rommmisoa- 
tiotu 

FULLER, John, Esq., of Roso 
Hill, Sussex, formerly M. P. for that 
county; April 11. 1834; in Devon- 
shire Place; aged 77. 
« T>>5» gentleman was the son of John 
Rose Fuller, Esq. He succeeded in 
estate his uncle Rose Fuller, Esq. M.P. 
for Rye (ob. 1777). who wastbe^ounscr 
•on of Mr. Thomas Fuller, tho p^r. 
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cfaucr of f be «Utc, and builder of thm 
hoMM of Rom HilU bj Elinbeih. 
dMightcr of Mr. Rom>, of JainaiaL 

Mr. Fuller was fimt elected to par- 
liamcnt for Southampton, in Febu 1780^ 
and having been rechoseo at the geoc^ 
ral election of Ibe tame year, he tat for 
that town until the dissolution In 1784. 
He served the office of Slierifl'of 8us- 
sei in 1797. 

In 1801, on the elevation to the 
pecraj^ of the Rt. Hon. T. PcllMin 
(by Che title of Earl of Cliichcbter), 
Mr. Fuller became a candidate for the 
reprrscnution of ilie county of Suuei, 
and was tuccesbful after an arduous 
contert «iiih Col, SrrgiM>n, which 
laMed uxti-en days, and cost him 
20,0001. in addition to a subscription 
purse for aO,OO0f. made by the county. 
He was rcchoticn in 180.\ 1806, and 
1807, and sat until the di^^solution of 
1812. He generally vtHcd with Mr. 
Fox ; and is said to have indignantly 
■ rvfuicd tlie offer of a peerage from Mr. 
Pitt, deeming it a trial of his inCe|vrity. 
It it related that he threw the Minis- 
tcr's letter into the fire in the preM.'nce 
of a lar^c party of friends, declaring 
** I was born Jack Fuller, and Jack 
Fuller I will die!*' 

In 1810^ during the enquiry on the 
>ValcIieren espedition, Mr. Fuller got 
embroiled in an indecorous context with 
the supreme authority of the House of 
Commons. On the 22d of Feb. he was 
repeatedly called to order ; but on the 
37th no appeal from tite Speaker or re> 
monstrances from his friends, could rC" 
strain him within the bounds of pro- 
priety. Tlic Housa was in conse- 
quence resumed from tlie committee 
into which it had resolved itself, and 
Mr. Fuller was immediately voted into 
the custody of the Sergeant at Arms ; 
when he violently rushed into tho 
House, veliemently asseiting tliat the 
Speaker, whom he designated a^ ** tbo 
little insignificant fellow in the wig,*' 
was the servant of the House, and had 
no authority over the members who 
had converted him into tlieir master. 
He was at length carried oflT the field 
by the united efforts of four of the mes- 
sengers of the Houie. He remained 
two days in custody ; and was then dis- 
char«[cd with a very severe reprimand 
from the Speaker, who tlireatened hira 
with summary expulsion on a repetition 
of hif offence. After this memorablo 
scene, he was not returned to another 
ParlianiciiC. 

VOL. XIX. 



Mr. Fuller was di^nguishedthroogkL 
life by much eccentricity; but it was 
mingled with a kind lieart, tlat dia- 
played itself in deeds of princrly muni* 
ficencc. llie favourite object of bis 
liberality was tlie Royal Institution, 
where he fir^t founded a ProfcssorUiip 
of Electricity, in the year 189. ., and 
sulriequently, a few wcvks befora bis 
death, a Professorship of Comparativa 
Anatomy and Physiology. He also 
gave tlie Institution at the same time 
tlie sum of SOOOI to accumulate in the 
funds; making the sum total of Ma 
benefjctiuns amount to ]0,(iOQ<L Om 
the 21tb of March la^t the inembera 
were specijily convened to thank bim; 
and it was renolved that a subicriptioa 
should be made for a bust of their mu- 
nificent patron, to be placed in a pro> 
mincnt situation in this Institutioa. 

Mr. Fuller erected an observatory at 
his house of Rose Hill. Aliout twenty 
years ago it was expecti'd tluit lie would 
promote the publication of a history of 
the three eastern rapes of Sussex ; for 
which it was supposed that tlie largo 
collections of tlie Rev. Mr. Ilayley, 
which were in liis {MssesMon, would 
furnish very extensive materials. 

Mr. Fuller lias died extremely rich. 
Tlie bulk of his fortune, consisting of 
estates in Suksex and in the island t€ 
Jamaica, are left to Augustus Elliot 
Fuller, Esq. brother to Capt. Fuller, 
R. N. and a nephew of the deceaaedf 
as also of LonI Heathlleld. The es- 
tates in London are left to Sir Per^ 
grine Palmer Acklaiid, Dait. another 
nephew. He lias also left very nnmc* 
rous legacies. His remains were taken 
to tlie family vault at Brighiling In 
Susvx for interment, attended out of 
I^mlon by tm-enty-four private caiw 
riages. — > Gentleman i Magmzime* 



O. 

GALLOWAY, Uie Right Hon. 
George Stewart, siilh Earl of (I62S) 
and Lord Garlics (im7) in the peer. 
age of Scotland, second Baron Stewart 
of Garlics in the stcwartry of Kirkcud- 
bright (1796) in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, the fifth Baronet of 
Kova Scotia ( 1GS7>, K. T., and an 
Admiral of the Blue ; March 117. 18S4; 
at Hampstead, Mid<Uesex, aged CS. 

His Lordsliip was bom March M. 
1768, the eldest son of John Ibt seventh 
Earl, and K. T., by his second wiA^ 
E B 
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Aniic» Mcona daughter of Sir June* 
Duhwood» the Mcond Bart, of Kirk* 
linf ton F^k, Ozfordfhire, and M. P. 
for that countj; ticter to Elisabeth 
Ducbcst of Manchnter, and nice* to 
Anna Duchess of Hamilton and Bran- 
don* 

H« entered the Royal Navy in 
March, 178(\ under bis uncle the lion. 
Keith Stewart, and scnred in the Ber- 
wick 74, in the action with the Dutch 
fleet off the Doggerbank in 1781, and 
the relief of Gibraltar in 178S. 

He was appointed a Lieutenant 
Aug. 8. t789» and scnred in that year, 
in the Aquilon frigate, on the Medi- 
terranean sution, from whence, in the 
following spring, he returned to Eng* 
land as a passenger in one of the Smyrna 
traders, having been promoted to the 
rank of Commander. He afterwards 
commanded the Vulcan fire^hip, from 
which he was promoted to post rank in 
179S. Being soon after appointed to 
the Winchelsea frigate, he accompanied 
the espedition destined for the conquest 
of the French islandi in the West 
Indies, and materially assisted at the 
reduction of Martiniouc, St. Lucia, 
and Guadeloupe. Sir John Jenris, 
in his despatches relative to the landing 
of the forces in Guadeloupe, April 1 1. 
1794, wrote to the Admiralty that 
<« CapL Lord Viscount Garlics ac- 
quitted himstlf with great address and 



spring of 1801, when he removed int« 
the fiellerophon 74, employed in the 
blockade of Brest, on which service he 
remained until the suspension of hos- 
tilities. After the renewal of the war 
he commanded the A>s, fla On the 
SOth of April, 1805, he was appointed 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
in the followiiig July be was returned 
to Parliament on a vacancy for Cocker- 
mouth. On the change of adminis- 
tration in Feb. IHOl, he quitted the 
Board of Admiralty. At the general 
election of 1806, he was choaea for 
Hasleinere ; but, before the meeting of 
Parliament, he sc receded to the peer* 
age on the death of his father, Nov. 14. 
1806 

On the 28th of March, 1 807, the Earl 
of Galloway was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
county of Wigton. 

On the meeting of Parilament In 
1808, he moved the address to the 
King. He attained the rank of Rear- 
Admiral 1810, Vice-Admual 1819b 
and Admiral 189a 

His Lordship married at London, 
AprU 18. 1797, Lady Jane Paget, 
second daughter of Henry first Earl of 
Uxbridge, and sister to the Marquis of 
Anglesey, the late Countess of Ennis- 
killen, the dowager Lady Graves, Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Qiarles Paget, 
G. C. H. &c. &c By her Ladyship, 



spirit on the occasion, although he re- who surrives him, he had issue four 

ceived a bad contusion from the 8re of daughters and four sons: 1. The Most 

a battery, against which he placed his Hon. Jane Marchioness of Blandford, 

ship in the good old wa^t within lialf married in 1819 to her cousin-germaa 

musket shot.** The three guns of the George Marquis of Blandford, and liaa 



batterr werc^ in consequence, soon si- 
lenced. 

At the general election in 1790, 
Lord Garlics was chosen Member for 
Saltash ; but in Feb. 1795, he resigned 
his seat to bis brother the Hon. WiU 
liam Stewart. 

In 1795, Lord Garlics was removed 
into the Lively SS, in which Sir John 
Jervis sailed from England to assume 



a daughter and three sons ; 9. Lady 
Caroline; S. The Right Hon. Ran- 
dolph, now Earl of Galloway, Lord 
Lieutenant of Wigtonshire and of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright; he was 
bom in 1800, and married in 188S 
Lady Blanche Somerset, seventh 
daughter of the Duke of Beaufort; 
4. Lady Louisa, married in 18SS to 
the Hon. William Dunconbe, eldctt 



the command in the Mediterranean « son of Lord Fevenham, and M, P. for 



and which shared in the glorious vic- 
tory off Cape SL Vincent, Feb. 14. 
1797. Hb Li.dship brought home 
the news of that signal action, with Sir 
Robert Calder and Lord MinUH Vu^ 
ray of Corsica, and suite, who were on 
board during the battW. 

About Nov. 1799, Lord Gariiet 
commissioned the Hussar fVigate, at 
that time fitting out in the Thaniea; 
and he rommanded that ship In the 
Channel and on the Irish coast, to the 



North Yorkshire; and has issue four 
sons and three daughters ; 5» The Hon, 
Arthur; fi. The Hon. Alan; 7. Ladj 
Helen, who all three died in childhood » 
and 8. The Hon. Keith Steward n 
Lieut R. N. bom in 1814. 

The remains of tlie Earl wrrt bl- 
urred on the 9d of April, in the New 
General Cemetery in the Harrow 
Road, attended by the present Earl and 
others of the family, and by fourtors 
carriages of intimate frlendfti Hils Is 
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liitt Snt peer bil to reU ia this new 
wf blJihwat t ■ vault aad suitable 
monumeot will ba Iwilt an tha spot. -~ 
GemUeman** Mmgmnme^ 

GUISE, Sir Berkeley VTiirmm, tba 
•eeond Dttroact (1 78S% D. C L. , M. P. 
for the Eaitem Divitton of Gloucester. 
fthirab aimI ona of the Verdervrs of the 
Fofvet of Dcaa; July S3d, 18S4, at 
Rmdcomb Park^ Glouccttcnlure ; 
affld59. 

Ha «a« bora July 1 4th. 1775, Um 
eldait too of Sir John the firu Baronet, 
by Elixabeth, daughter and heircsa of 
Thofna« Wrij^ht, Es^ and nicca to Sir 
Blaftin Wright, Knt. He succeeded to 
the title oo the death uf hit father, in 
1794; and wat created D.CL. as a 
member of Christ Cluirch, Oiford, 
Oct. S9lh, 1796L 

He arai returned to IVtiamcnt ai 
member for Glouce«tcrriiir» at the ga> 
neral election of 1819, and has aver 
since continued to represent the county. 
Ha was favourable to reform in Par* 
liament, and advocated the immediate 
abolition of slavery. 

At the last election there were three 
candidates for the Eastern Division, for 
whom at the dote of the poll the num* 
bers were — Sir B. W. Guiie, 33IS; 
uie Hon. H. P. Moreton, 3185; and 
Mr. Codrinston, 2675. 

Firm and disinterested in his public 
career, he was as highly respected by 
his opponenu as he was deservedly be- 
loved by his supporters : in every office 
of friendship he was without dissimu- 
lation, and in acts of piety without os- 
tentation ; through life, he was the poor 
man*s friend, and in the exercise of 
power ahlKNTcd oppression ; as he lived, 
so he died — adorned with all the vir- 
tues of a private man and a Christian. 

Having died unmarried, be is suc- 
ceeded by his next brother, now Sir 
John Wright Guise, a Miyor. General 
IB the army; who^ by Diana, daughter 
af John Vernon, of Clontarf Castle, 
county Dublin, £s^, has a numerous 
frmily. 

The friends of Sir William purpose 
to erect a monument to his memory in 
Gloucester cathedral — GemiUmaH^i 
Ifagaajar. 

H. 

HAKEWILL, Mr. Henry Jamas, 
a very able young sculptor; March IS. 
1834; In his 31st Tear. 

He was the third son of James Hak^ 



will, Esq. and bora at Grove Roa^ 9l 
John*s Wood, on the nth of April, 
1813. He waa originally destined Ibra 
dilTercnt profession ; but fab tarte and 
inclination directed Mm to the art af 
sculpture. His eaHy studies in draw, 
ing and modelling were made under 
Mr. Saas, and ha was entered a student 
of the Royal Academy in Junc^ 183a 
At the distribution of premiums ia the 
following Tear, he received the second 
silver medal for a model of the ApoU 
lino, and was admitted to study in the 
Life Academy. In 1839 be exhibited 
a wholc>lenffth model of Sir Kichard 
Beaumont, in armour of the time of 
llichard the First; and shortly after 
completed the model of Lady Beau* 
mont, intended for the alms-boutes at 
CbeUiunt, of which they were the ori- 
ginal founders. 

Tlie parsing of the Reform Bill ap- 
pearing to ofier him an opportunity for 
exerting himself in the higher depart- 
ment of portraiture, he modelled a small 
statue of Earl Grey, of which his friends 
thought so well as to form a committee 
for carrying It into execution on an en- 
larged scale. Lord Duncannon having 
consented to act as chairman, the reso- 
lution of the 13th of July approved the 
model, and public means were immedi- 
ately Uken for carrying it into eflTcct. 
The subicriptions, however, not reach- 
ing the required sum, the plan remained 
suspended. Two drcumstancea con- 
nected with this statue, equally cicdiu 
able 10 the good sense of the noblcmeB 
concerned, the liberality of the Royal 
Academician, and the talent of the young 
sculptor, deserre mention. The Duke 
of Bedford, on being applied to lor hit 
support, replied by letter from Devon- 
shire : — " .\ sUtue of Earl Grey, to 
be placed in a conspicuous part of the 
new borough of Marylebone, ought 
■ lbs 



be by a firarate artist; and as ] 
never before beard the nanse of Henry 
J. Hakewill as a sculptor, yoa aauii 
allow me to pause till I have made aaoaa 
further enquiries.** On his Graee*ii aiw 
rival in town, he called to see the moddt 
expresaed his almost entire satisfaction, 
enquired the highea sum subscribed by 
any individual, and ordered his namatn 
he put down for the same anHNint On 
a similar application bcinc made to Earl 
Pomfret, his Lordslup desired himself 
to be considered as a subscriber of i«a 
pounds. Soon after he requested Mr. 
Baily, the sculptor, to call and see tbt 
model, and immediately inferaiad the 
E E 8 
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secretarj that thai gentlcnum** report 
WM to favouralile to Um Ulent at tbt 
artkt, tliat be desired tbat hU subscrip- 
tion mtgbt be rained to ten pounds. 
. In 1833 Mr. HakewiU exhibited at 
tiM Rojal Academy a basao-reliero 
from Lord B jron*t Mazeppa, and busts 
of James Wadmorc, Esq. ami of a 
Younger Brother. During the spring 
and summer of the same ycar^ besides 
numerous bkctihes for future works, be 
modelled a bu»t, of the heroic size, of 
Lord ChanceUor Brougham; taking the 
opportunity of his Lordbhjp*s sittings in 
his court (to which lie paid an almost 
daily visit) to complete the likeness; 
and during the same period occupied 
himself in forwarding his group for tlie 
competition for the gold medal. — 
Having determined his composition, 
and nearly completed his principal 
figures, he left town, to relax for a 
while from the constant exertion he had 
made« promising himself to continue 
bis group with renewed vigour at his 
retuni. l)ut his hopes, and those of 
bis mar connections, were doomed to a 
severe reverse. On his return to town, 
the first symptoms of consumption ap- 
peared, and from the time of bis attack 
in the month of September, to the 
March following, he gradually sank, 
with perfect composure of mind. In 
bis person lie was uU and elegant, and 
his manner and address were unas- 
suming, but collected. His works will 
prove that his friends did not augur too 
sanguinely in looking forward (had he 
been spared to them) to a successful 
career ; and that his name would have 
ranked high among the sculptors who 
have done honour to their country. — 
Literary Gaselte. 

HARDWICKE, tlie Right lion. 
Fliilip, Earl of, K. G. ; at Tyttenhan. 
ger House, near Sl Alban's, Hertford- 
shire; Nov. 18. 1834; aged 77. We 
hope to be enabled to give a detailed 
memoir of this distinguislied nobleman 
in our next volume. 

HARDYMAN, Rear-Admiral Lu- 
cius Ferdinand, C.B.; April 17. 1834; 
in Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park ; 
aged 69. 

He was the son of tlie late Capt. 
Ilardyman of Portsmouth , and brother 
to Major-General Hard}*man, who died 
in India, Nov. 28. 1821. The early 
part of his career was passed in several 
sliips, but the first important occasion 
in which lie was concerned was on the 
1st of March, 1799^ when as First 



Lieutenant of the Sybille, after Ma 
Captain had been morUUy wounded, 
he fought tliat ship against the Forte, n 
formidable frigate of fifty guns, which 
struck after a rtry desperate and san* 
guiiiary night combat. India was d^ 
lighted at the capture of this famous 
ship ; Capt. Cooke was interred with all 
tlie honours that the Govemor-Cteneral 
could bestow; and Vice- Admiral Rai* 
nier commissioned tlie prize, and con- 
ferred tlie command of her upon the 
brave Lieutenant. 

Capt. Ilardyman, whose appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Admiralty, 
continued to serve in India until June 
1801, wlien the Forte unfortunately 
struck on a reef oflT Jeddah, and, after 
baffling every attempt to get her ofi^ 
was abandoned. He afterwards com- 
manded the Unicorn, 32, on the West 
India station, where in May, 1805, his 
iKMts bonrdcd and carried the Tape«* 
l>ord, a fine privateer cutter of 6 guns. 
Tlie Unicorn was atUclied to Sir C 
Slirlin;{*!» squadron in tlie expedition 
a;;ainst Monte Video, where Capt. 
Ilardyman successfully covered the 
landing. She was afterwards one of 
the Basque Road squadron, and assist- 
ed at the destruction of the French 
sliips in Aix roads, April 11. 1809; 
sliortly after which, Capt. Hardyman 
removed into tlie Arraide, 38, on the 
same station, where his boaU were 
very active in annoying tlie coasting 
trade. 

On the extension of the Order of the 
Bath, in Jan. 1815, Capt. Hardyman 
was nominated a Companion. * He 
married^ Dec. 29. 1810, Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of John* Traver^ 
Esq. of Bedford-place, London. — 
United Sertice JoyrnoL 

HARRIMAN.the Rev. John, Per- 
petual Curate of Ash and Satley, Dur* 
ham, and Fellow of the Linnsan 
Society; Dec. 3. 1831; at Croft, in 
the county of York ; in tlie 72d year of 
his age 

This distinguished Botanist, and tnily 
Christian Minister, was a native of 
Maryport in tlic county of Cumberland. 
His ancestry were German, his grand- 
father having been brought into and 
settled in this country when a child. 
The name of Harriman is a comiption 
of Hermann, which is the ancestral 
name of bis family in Germann Two 
of this name, and, as it is believed, of 
his kindred, were eminent as botanista.' 
One was Professor tff Botany in M 
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Hnar of th* Umvcnhy of Leydcm mnd 
WM Um pr w It OM OTy iindl nc«rlj tht 
rinJ in faae, of ibo graot Linncut | 
tiM other al a Uter period occupied with 
diitinctioii ibo ProfMtor's chair of 
Bouaj M 8:mbur|{. They ImhI both 
iii«ufv«tc4 early and ftroiigly a pecu- 
liar predilectioo for the Mud/ of botany, 
and a talent for excelling in it* rcxcin- 
blin^ in many particular*, the tact and 
talent m conftpicuou* in Mr. Harriman, 
whow boUnical frivnds in their adtni- 
ntion of hi% powen of di^rimination, 
were accuxtomed to Miy of liim that lie 
was liom a botanivt. In hit 17th y<*ar 
he commenced the Uudy of medicine, 
with tiM dcaijrn vi punuiing it a« hi« 
profeskfton, and to which, like the emi- 
nent botanivtt to whom we have refcr- 
tvd, who were phy»idan>, lie teemed to 
have been ted hy hit ardent attachment 
to tha ttudy of natural history. After 
two or tlirctf yearttpent in thit purtuit, 
ha was compelled to relinquitli it on 
account of tome pulmonary affection, 
and waa tubtequently induced, on tlie 
recovery of hit liealih, to resume hit 
dattical ttudict under the care of the 
llev. Mr. Wilson, and to prepare him- 
aelf for holy orders. In 1787 he was 
ordained a deacon, and intlie foHowin|C 
year was appointed to tha curacy of 
Batnenthwaite, in bit native county, 
and after wardt to that of Barnard 
Cattle in tlie county of Durham. In 
1795 lie removed to Ejrglettone, and 
afterwardt to Gainford, both in tlic 
tame county. In 1808 he married 
Mitt Ayrc i»f King's Lynn, in the 
county of Norfulk, who survives him. 
In 181 d lie took the curacy of I^ng 
llortley in Northumberland, and after- 
wardt, at tlie rvqiictt of hit Diocctan, 
that of Ileighingion and Croxcble. In 
1821* liaving previouOy resigned theiie 
engagcmentt, he wat inducted into tlio 
small perpetual curaciet of Ath and 
Satlcy, which he held to the time of his 
deceate. These tcveral removes from 
one curacy to another arotc from causet 
quite independent of hit Hock, and 
generally of himself, and rc«ulte<l from 
circumttances which he could not con- 
trol and did not produce. At tlie 
pattor of a pari<«h he wat lielovcd, and 
hit MTparation from each deplored ; fur 
though the local itiet in which hit minit- 
terial labours lay, afforded him ample 
mesns for purkutng his botanical stndiet, 
yat in no intunce did he avail himtelf 
of them ta the neglect of auy one of 
the least of the dutivt pertaining to his 



office, l)«tng throogh life not 
distinguished for the seal and 
with which he carried oa 
his researches in tciencc^ than he waa 
for the very contcientiout and rscm- 
plary manner in which he discharged 
those dutjet, and the high tone of 
moral and rcligioiis feeling with whidk 
lie wat teen to hold twrrf thing elte as 
tubtenrient to thens. 

As a bounitt and mineralogist ho 
early became diktinguislied for the ex- 
tent and accuracy of hit researches, and 
was elected a fellow of the IJnnaraa 
Society, and had his acquainunce and 
c«*rrespoiidenc« sought fur by the moat 
eminent lioUnists of this and other 
countries; including amongst Ibis num* 
her tlie late Prvnident ai the Linnaean 
Sticiety, Sir James Edward Smithy 
Withering, Sowcrby, Hooker, &e. and 
Professors Acharius and Swaru of 
Sweden, Arc By these and other emi- 
nent men of hit time he was frequently 
cousultiTl, particularly on tha order oif 
Licliens which wat a favourite object 
of enquiry with him, and of which n 
great many varieties were discovered bj 
him ; and it was chiefly throngh somo 
of his several correspondents, by tha 
specimens and descriptions with which 
lie supplied tlicin, he communicated the 
result of his researches to the public ; 
exhibiting on every occasion, in tha 
communications he made, sucli modeUy 
and lilierality as greatly lo command 
their esteem.* Dut, e«timal>leas Mr. 
Ifarriman vas for his attainmenta asn 
botanist, l<e was still more so for those 
higlicrr qualities which adorn the maa 
and the Christian. To the poor of his 
flock he wan the asMduims visitant and 
friend, <— to the educated and wealthier 
classes a valued companion and guest^ 
and to all an aflTvctionate but oa 



* TIks following quotation from n 
letter of the late President of tha Lin- 
n.Tan Society, will afford a good illufr* 
tralion of the modest bearing of Mr. 
Ilarriman. ** We wished long ago^" bo 
observes, ** to deiticate to our liberal 
friend, tlic Rev. Mr. Harriiiian,.toaM 
one of the numerous Udient of which 
be was tlie first discoverer, hmi cmiM 
nerer obtain kit otMaemti which, pro- 
bably. Dr. Achariut did not think «f 
tolicitiug. We are glad tluif to wortl^' 
m name list lieconie thut properly coiia> 
memorated.** SecvoUxxxvi. ofSowcfhgr 
and Smitli*s Botany. 
E B S 
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promiHOg monitor and guide. AiaU*- 
bW and beloved in private life, and 
holding in e just cstinute the labours 
and rewards of anibilion* be escaped or 
resisted the temptation of waiting upon 
the great for preferment ; and having 
been once recused it by his Diocesan, 
was content with tlie sufficiency of a 
small patrimony, and performed during 
forty years tlic duties of the sanctuary 
with no higher appointment than a cu- 
rate's, and no higher average stipend 
than seventy pounds a-year ; leaving 
behind him a cliaracter blameless before 
men, and lionoured in their recollection 
. for that felicitous gentleness of nature 
by which it could be recorded of him, 
what unhappily few beside can boast of, 
that he never lost a friend and never 
made an enemy.-* Gentleman*i Mag, 

HEARD, Henry Jonvph, Esq., 
Ll-D., Vicar-General of the united 
diocei«» of Cork and Ross ; Sept. 2S. 
1833; at his residence, Dallybracky 
near Cork, 

The Heard family is of English ci* 
traction. The first of that name who 
appeared in Ireland was Jolm Heard, 
Esq., who^ emigrating from Wiltshire, 
enrolled himself amongst tlie followers 
of Sir W. Raleigh. This person settled 
at Bandon, in the county of Cork, 
whert he died in 1619. Of his two 
surviving sons, llie eldest remained in 
Ireland, and was great-grandfather to 
the late Dr. Heard ; the second, Isaac, 
passed over to England, and taking up 
his abode as a merclumt at Bridge- 
water, was grandfather of the celebrated 
Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King of Arms, 
who died April S9. 18SS. 

Dr. Heard was the eldest son of 
Henry Heard, Esq., formerly an opu. 
lent nnerchant in Cork, and was bcm in 
that city, in the parish of St. Mary*s 
Shandon, in the month of August, 1764. 
At ud early age he was put to school 
with the Kev. Joshua Browne, D. D., 
vicar of Castlelyons, under whose tui- 
tion he made great progress in classical 
study. Dr. Browne, discerning the 
powerful t^ents of his pupil, distin. 
guished him early by his favour. ^ A 
mutual attachment ensued, wliirh 
ripened into a friendship terminated 
only by the death of that eicellent man. 
It was at Arst designed to rear the sub- 
lecC of tliis memoir as a physician; 
nowever, an eminent Scotch practitioner 
represented that the constitution of 
young Heatd was not sufficiently 
robust 10 support the fatigues of that 



profemion. He was tlierefore sent ta 
Mr. Furlong, a solicitor la Dublin, 
with a view to being subsequently 
entered at the Temple. 'Whether ill 
health or« other causes operated, he 
never became a member of any of tho 
inns of court, although he went over \o 
England for tlwt purpose, and remained 
for some time in London. Returning 
to Dublin, be was sworn in ad attorney, 
and practised in that calling at the Irish 
Bar. In 1791, bis father died, and 
from that time Mr. Heard resided at 
Ballybrack, his patrimonial property. 
In the year 1803, the Hon. Dr. 
Thomas Stopford, then Bishop of Cork 
and Ross, appointed him Registrar to 
the united dioceses. In 1815, having 
been created Doctor of Laws, he was 
promoted by the late Bishop St. Law- 
rence to tlie place of Vicar-General, tho 
duties of which office he most sealously 
and i'fficientlv discharged until a sborl 
time before his death. 

Although Dr. Heard did not enjoy 
a university education, this circum- 
stance proved, in his case, of little dis- 
advantage. Stimulated as much per- 
haps by a sense of this deficiency, as 
by an innate thirst of knowledge, be 
employed himself in the cultivation of 
learning in every branch. Being pos- 
sessed of a mind ardent in research, 
deliberate in judgment, and wonderfully 
tenacious in memory ; and having tht 
gifts of indefatigable application, acute 
reason, and a singular cleainess of ap- 
prehension, his diligence was rewarded 
with unusual success. The vast fund 
of knowledge, which under self-tuitkm 
he thus contrived to amass, concurrently 
with the laborious education and prac- 
tice of bis profession, astonished eveo 
his intimate friends. When he cam* 
permanently to reside in his nativo 
county, he was confessed to be the fir* 
as to enidilioo there, and for eiteni 
and variety of information, bo had 

S»rhaps few equals any where. As aa 
storiao and antiquary, as well as is 
his legal capacity, he was looked up to 
and consulted by all within his sphert. 
Kor did he neglect the pursuit of Kgbtcr 
literature. As a linguist, he had mas- 
tiTcd most of the modem tongues ; is 
particular may be noticed fis profi- 
ciency in the Irish language. In ad- 
dition to these atuinmento he had much 
rare and curious reading. He was 
peculiarly felicitous In quotation, and 
could make promptVnd deiterous uso 
of what lie knew. Without seeking to 
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diipUjr bit muliifanou* aequirtmtttU. 
Im wm doc uawilliog to cominunicai* 
infbrnMUiois and as be was tkiUiil ia 
maintainiDg hilarity by ftpttf^ wit, 
and livdy anecdote, H wa« the delight 
of bia admiring fricndt to court hit 
■odcty, and draw from his richly-stored 
memory. He was equally ready to 
Uko a part in the convenatioo of the 
learned, or to join in the amusements 
of children, which ha well knew bow 
to promote. In fine, he had iha r«> 
markable art of winning the esteem and 
respect of the old, and of attaching the 
affections of tlie young. Dr. Ilvard 
spent a life of the strictca celibacy, 
owing, it is said, to an early disappoim- 
ment of the heart. His dis|NMiiion was 
dittinguifthed by tlie sterling qualities 
of generous hospitality, and a bountiful 
tbougb aeerti charity. In his friend- 
ship he was active and sincere. His 
manners were mild, affable^ and dif* 
fident. In bis Utter days a painful 
disorder, which had been pivying on 
him for upwards of twenty years, and 
at length hastened bis end, rendered 
his Umper a liule irritable. There was 
also some tincture of eccentricity in bis 
character, but it has been shrewdly, 
though quaintly, observed by a learnra 
nan, that ** he must be an odd man who 
has no oddiliet,** An anecdote highly 
illustrative of his idiosyncracy is related 
on good authority. While he was yet 
a young man, being warmly engaged 
in an argument, he either fell or was 
puslied from his chair, when be sup- 
ported the debate as he lay upon tlie 
ground, nor did be rite until tlie dispute 



It is much to be regretted tint ha has 
left no lasting record of his extra- 
ordinary UlenU and varied information. 
He employed bis pen indeed frequently, 
but bis friends could not prevail upon 
him to print his productiooa. — Gemtie- 
auin*f Jfaeastiie. 

HEATH, James, Esq. A. R. A. ; 
Nov. 15. 1834 ; at his bouse in Coram 
Street; aged 78. 

Mr. Heath was for more than half 
a century one of the most eminent en- 
gravers in Europe. He had long, 
however, retired from the profession, 
wliich be resigned to his son, Mr. 
Charles Heath, whoso almost number- 
less IllusUated works, and other exqui- 
site productions of the graphic art, do 
so much honour to the country. 

Mr. Heath was the early associate 
and friend of Stotbard, the artist : they 



may be said to have commenced tbcir 
career of popularity and distinction at 
the same thna. Tha old «« NovcUsia* 
Magasina,** mibUsbed by Harvisois 
which extends to twentv-two royal 
octavo volumes, is adorned by the dtw 
licately finished engravings of James 
Ileatb, from the exquisite and imperisb. 
able drawings of Thomas Stotbard. 
This work remains at the present mo- 
ment a monument of the supremacv of 
the genius and skill of Heath and of 
Stotbard. Heath's fame as an ca- 
graver extended all over the Cootinentg 
and was by no one more highly appro- 
ciatcd than by that distinguished aitial» 
Ilapliael Morghen at Florence. During 
many years he confined himself to book 
illustrations; but it was impoeaibio 
tliat an artia of suck high capdbilitica 
sliould fail to strike out a mora en- 
larged sphere fur the display and exer- 
cise of his art, and with equal mrceia 
The «« Death of Major Pearson,** fron 
a painting by West, and, as a com- 
panion to it, the •« Death of Lord S^iU 
son,** from a painting by the same 
artist; the ** Dead Soldier,*' fVoa a 
picture by Wright of Derby ; a wbolo 
length of General Washington, engrav. 
ed from American Stuart's trell-known 
portrait in the possession of the Marqula 
of Lansdown : and the portrait of Pittp 
from the stetueat Cambridge UnifCfsity» 
are a very f«w of the manylasting spe^ 
cimens of Heath's graphic exccUenea. 

In private tile Heath was esteemed 
and loved by tlw large circle in whick 
he was known. He sras a delig^itfbl 
companion, abounding with entertain- 
ing anecdotes and stories relating to tho 
eminent persons with whom he bad 
associated. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sar 
Tliomas I^wrencc, West, Stotbard, 
F. Reynolds, Morton, John Xembie^ 
Miles Peter Andrews, Wrou^on tbo 
sctor, and to the end of bis life Jack 
Dannister (who, we rejoice to say, sur- 
vires him in eiccllent health), were bia 
attached friends. Although his en- 
gravings were highly prixM in all tho 
principal cities of Europe, we question 
If bis visit to the Continent extended 
beyond Calais, on an occasion when 
Jack Bannister was his companion, and 



who often tells a humorous story of an 
occurrence tliat happened to them at 
Dessein's HoteL Heath was a widower 
when be died. He has krft behind him 
three children, George, sefljeanl-aulaw| 
Charles, the eminent engraver; and 
Mrs. Hamilton, who is understood t* 
E E 4 
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Im almoftt equal to her brother at • pro- 
fessor of tlie graphic art. Godefroj of 
Paris who engraved the celeliraied 
Battle of Autterlits, from the splendid 
painting by Gciard, was a pupil of Mr. 
llenth. — MomtHjf CkronkU- 

IlEATLY, Patrick, Esq , of IlerU 
ford Streit, May Fair; July 8*id, 
i 734 ; in the Sl?d year of his age. 

He was liorn in New England, in 
January, I7£3; his maternal ancestr>, 
a branch of tlie ancient family of TaU 
ina^h, bfini^ amongst the first EngliJi 
scttlcM in the new worid.* At an early 
age Mr. Heady entered the military 
service of the East India Company on 
the Bengal establishment, w lien the su- 
pernumerary cadets of tliat day wera 
formed into a distinct body called " the 
Select Piquet,** from which the bat- 
talions of the Nawab of Oude were 
Officered in the warfare against the Ho- 
hi Has, in which their leader, the brave 
Hafii Rhamut Khan, was slain. But 
a few weeks before his death he rc^ 
marked to the writer, ** this day sixty 
yean I saw tlM» head of Hafia lUiamut 
brought into the lCawab*s camp.** To 
this early period, when his fricndkliips 
were formed, which lasted through a 
long life, he was fond of reverting ; but 
since the death of Major- (tcneral Sir 
II. While, familiarly known from his 
often-displayed and cool gallantry, as 



* This family, one of the olde<.t of 
England, continues to be one of the 
mmt di^tingutiJicd in the United States, 
and is n*prcsentcd by General Talmash. 
In 1763, (he subject of this memoir, as 
a iMiy, remembered his great-grand- 
father, tlicn nearly iiimHy yran old ; 
the extreme links of their existence, vis. 
1673 and IBS'!, connecting two me* 
morable epochs in English history. 
Hiis was tlie son or grandson of tlie 
fintt emigrant from England, which 
country lie quitted during the civil wars^ 
and who founded East Hampton. Tlie 
llvatly family, or as originally written, 
" Ilatelie,'* was a Scot^^b border family, 
wlience a branch went to America, and 
redded during the revolutionary period 
at Newport, lllKide Kland, and was 
well known to many dibtinguiUied 
officers amongkt whom was the late 
General Sir J^mes A lfli*ck,&c. Such 
was tlie estimation of Ins father** cha- 
racter, tlint his funeral was conducted at 
tlic ex|ien^ of his fellow-cititens, wIm 
recorded his virtues cm liis tomb. 



the M god of war,'* the sole survivors of 
the select piquet are the distinguished 
Sir John Kennaway, Bart., and Gen, 
Cameron, who commanded the Engi- 
neers. He did not remain long in the 
army, being appoinu*d to tlw civil 
branch of tlie service, in which be had 
an elder brotlier, Suetonius Grant 
Heatly, well known to tlie survivon of 
tliat period for talent and amiability. 
He returned to England about the 
middle period of hik life^ and fur the last 
thirty-six years was a member of tlie 
Committee of By-Laws of the India 
Direction. 

A studied panegyric on his life would 
lie opposed to its diief cliaracleristic — 
simplicity, and an utter distaste for 
every kind of ostentation. But whilo 
tlie writer refrains therefrom, it is some 
consolation to himself and those who 
lament his loss, to recall his many vir- 
tues, at tlie head of which was unde- 
viating rectitude of principle and action. 
To a sound understanding he added 
liencvolence of lieart, and an unvarying 
cheerfulness, which made him alike the 
favourite of young and old, towards 
wlioni he exercised a constant and un- 
pretending hospitality. The remem- 
brance of these qualities must ever be 
cherished by all connected with him^ 
wlietlier by ties of kindred or merely 
social intercourse. His intellect re- 
mained unclouded to tlie last, notwith- 
standing Ills physical sufleriitg during 
six inoiitlis; aud he expired in that 
serenity of mind which marks tlie doeo 
of a good man*s life. — The Aaatie 
Journal* 

HEBER, Ricliard, E^., M. A.» 
formerly M. P. for the University of 
Oxford; Oct 4. 1833; at his house 
in PiniUco, in tlie 61st year of his age. 

He was the eldea son of Reginald 
Hebvr (wlio succeeded bis eldest bro- 
ther as Lord of tlie JVIanors of Marton, 
Yorkshire, and Hodnet, Salop) and 
Mar)* Baylie, liis first wife; and waa 
half-brother to tlie late amiable Regi- 
nahl, Bishop of Calcutta, who waa by 
a . second wife. Towards this brotlier 
he acted a mo»t affectionate part, super- 
intended, lus education, took great in- 
terest in his literary eflbrts, and waa 
justly proud of his talents and virtues. 

Mr. Heber was born in Westminster 
on tlie 5th of January 1 773 ; and waa 
educated under the private tuition of 
the late learned George Glasse. Ho 
tlien proceeded to tlie University of 
Oxford, aud was entered at Brasefio«| 
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College Tbert be culUvftCcd mkmIu- 
outly an MQUwotaiice with tht Greek 
•mI Latia Clasaic*, mod acquimi that 
l«ftt« for thiin wlikfa accompanied him 
throu](h liftf, and which was the mcana 
of introducing him to the frivndkhip cif 
Porvon, Dr« Bumcy, and oilier cmi- 
nvitt acliolan. There, too, it was that 
b* laid tlw fuumlaiion of bit cxt«.*n«iv« 
collection of books; but at this tiint 
hit %ivwii were limited to the formation 
of a cSa^ical library, with the addition 
of critical work*, and tlic modem Latin 
poeU: fur whoa* writings be enter- 
tainctl (it is said) to the la«t a decided 
prrdilcclion. 

During his stay at the Unircnuty, be 
formed the design of editing such of the 
I«atin |Mict4 as were not printed in Bar- 
bou*a collection ; tn pursuance of which, 
be publiUied <• Silius Ilalicus,** in two 
volumes, in I'^PJ. It is clwracterised 
«as being a well eiecuted and UMrful 
book. *• Claudian** was printed the 
Mime year, but 1m» not Uen publislied. 
llie School for illustrating the Works 
of Shakspearc and 01 her Englibb Au- 
thors, from the pages of contemporary 
writers — at tlic head of which were 
the Wnrtons, George Sti-cvcns Dr. 
Percy, Bishop of Dromorc, ^Ir. Ma- 
lone, and other eminent Kcholars — oc* 
ciipieJ, at the time Mr. Ilebcr entered 
life, distinguislied rank in En^lisli 
literature. From (be writings of iliese 
gentlemen, and his acquaintance with 
many of them, lie imbibed a ta^te for old 
£ngli»h literature ; and tliis, joined to 
bis natural lo\e for tlic drama, led him 
to form collections of our ancient poets 
and dramatic writers. 'Hie commence- 
ment was however, Kuflidently bumble. 
Being in ilie habit of making occa>i<Nwl 
vikiu to tlie metropolis, for the pur- 
puM of attending tlie book sales to 
purihahe classics, be was struck with 
tlic high prices which were given for 
old Englibli books; and liaving one 
day accidentally met witJi a little vo- 
lume called «« 'I1ie Vallie of Varietie,'* 
b> Henry Peacliain, be look it to the 
late Mr. Bindlev of the Stamp Oflice, 
tlie celebrated collector, and asked him, 
•* If that was not a curious book?** 
Mr. Bindley, mfier looking at it, an- 
swercd, «' Yes : not very — but ratlier 
a curious book.** Such was tlie be- 
ginning of Mr. Ileher^ collection of 
ancient English literature; a collec- 
tion which for extent and richness liai 
never bcon equalWd, and periuips never 
will be sur|>aased. 



In the year IKH be siiccceilcd« 00 
the death of bis father, to the estates ia . 
Yorksliire and Sbropaliire, whicb be 
augmented bv purchase, and consider- 
ably Improved. In the year 1806 be 
oflered himself as reprcsenUtive for the 
University of Oxford ; but was sn^ 
cvs»fully opposed by the late Lord Col- 
cbeiter. Whilst resident there as •• 
stuclent, be badbcoooie a great ailmircr 
of parliamentary otatory : and on any 
great question arising, was oAen knows 
to leave the University at mid-day, to 
be preitent at the contests of Viu, Fok» 
Burke, Ac, generally rvlumiag la 
Oxford on the following day. Ho 
thus became conspicuous among faia 
coii«^nporarics as a warm politiciaa ; 
and be is suppowd lo have early 
formed the dcMre to become one of 
the Ilepresentatives of the University, 
which was at length accomplished in 
18*21. 

Mr. IIvber*s station in life, his easy 
fortune, bis gentlemanly nuinners, litOb^ 
raiy acquirements «"d agreeable cott* 
versation, caused bis society to bo 
courted at this time by all. ranks; and 
few men could bojst so extensive and 
valuable a circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances among whom were many of tho 
sUtchmen, wits and chief literary and 
scienu6c cliaracters of the day. Tho 
best testimony, however, to the eali- 
matioo in whidi lie was held is coa- 
tained in the beautiful lines addressed 
to him by Sir Walter Scott, in the is- 
trtMluctioo to tlie sixth canto of bb 
** Marmion;** where, with bis usual 
discriminating mind, be liaa so happily 
alluded to Mr, H4ber*s literary pur- 
suits and social habits. 

•• Heap on more wood ! ~ the triad to cMO I 
Dut kt M wlil»tle as It wUI, 
We *U keep our Cbrittaiaa nary ttta 
• • • • a 

How Jiwt. that at this fline af gWe; 
My thoughtft bHimiM, llfUT, turo to thse! 
Fur many a merry hour wo *ve knowa, 
Aitd heard llie chimr* of midnigbt's tMM^ 
Oair, then, my friend! a momcat croaa^ 
And leave lliei« clai«k tomrt In peaoel 
Of RcmMn ami of Grcdaa lors 
Sure mortal brala can bold ao mora 
lltrte ancients ** Koll Bhifl'mlgfat aay, 
Wrie * firctty feOows In their day |* 
But time and lido o'er all prevail — 
On Cliritftma* eve a Chriatmat tale~ 
W wonder and of war — ' Piofluie I. 
>^ hat! leave the hdly Lallan slralis 
Her vlately praae, her veraelt charms 
To hear the cla«h of niaiy araaa 1 
In i-«iry Land or Umlw IhI, 
To Jofttle conjuror and aboil. 
Goblin and wifcb **— Kay, Ifcbcr, dear. 
Before you touch my cbartar, bear. 
Though Lcyden ahb, abwl ao awie. 
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But #1i J Midi InstaneM to you. 
Wbo^ Vn an ImtanC, cut rrrttv 
Your tnoMired Imard* of variiNu lor^ 
And Ainiich twentj UmmmmmI norcP 
Hoards, not Hkc tlw4ra whose volumas roit 
Lika treaMires in the Fkatich*moot chatty 
Whila grippla ownen itlll raAuo 
To others what thej cannot utej 
Give them the pric«t*t whole centttir* 
Th«r thall not spcli you kiters thriot 
Their pleatum in the book* the uom 
Tha magpie takes in pilfered gem. 
Thy volumen, open a« thy heart, 
X>cMght, amusement, science, art. 
To every ear and eye imparts 
Yet who^ of all who thus em|iioy them. 
Can, like the owner'k self, cigof them. 
But, hark! I hear Uie distant drum. 
The day of Fkiddcn field is comc^ 
Adieu, dear Hchrr! life, and liealth. 
And store of literary weallb.** 

Sir Walter has also, in other of hit 
works, mentioned Mr. Ileber ; and on 
the publication of each of the Waverley 
novels, that gentleman never missed 
finding a copy on his table. Dr. Fer-» 
rtar also addressed an elegant poetical 
epistle on the Bibliomania to ^Ir. Ile- 
ber; which led to Dr.Dibdin*s address- 
ing to him the first edition of his well 
known volume under the same title. 
Mr. Adolphos, Jun. addressed to him 
bis series of letters on tiie Authorship 
of the Wavcrley novels ; and Mr. Mit- 
ford his letter on Weber's edition of the 
works of Ford the dramatist. Tho 
names of the autliors who liave acknow- 
ledged his assisUnce in throwing open 
to them his literary stores, or communi- 
cating information, would form a lony 
catalogue ; and several works of merit 
owe their origin entirely to his sugges- 



Soon after tlie peace in 1815, Mr. 
Heber went on the Continent, viuting 
France, Delgium, and the Netherlands ; 
adding to his literary treasures, and ac- 
quiring during his suy the friendship 
of many eminent literary characters, 
who were cliarroed with his agreeablo 
manners and boundleu information on 
every topic of elegant literature. In 
the yew 1818 he was one of tlie persons 
whose opinion was taken by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Houieof Com- 
mons relative to the purchase of Dr. 
Bumey*s library. In the year I8S1, 
there being a vacancy in the represenU 
atlon of the University of Oxford, he 
again came forward as a candidate. 
His wide circle of friends, and the great 
interest made for him, would at onct 
have secured his return, but that the 
question of Roman Catholic Emancl- 
patlon being at tliat time greatly m^ 
tated, many members of the University 
considered themtelret bound to elect 



such a member at they were assured 
would refuse further concessions to the 
Roman Catholics ; and as Mr. Heber, 
either from not having made up hit 
mind on a question of such vast politi- 
cal importance, or from want of courage 
to declare a decided opinion, had not 
expressed himself so strongly on the 
subject as thry required, these gentle- 
men either refrained from voting, or 
voted for his opponent. On the second 
day of the election, which was very 
severely contested, Mr. Heber*s com- 
mittee issuedja pa|ier, containing his 
sentimenu on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation; which being satisfactory 
to the major part of the gentlemen of 
the University, he had tlie honour of 
being returned ~~ attaining thereby the 
great object of his ambition. The 
same year he served the office of Sheriif 
of Shropsliire. It was about tliis time 
also that he was engaged In founding 
the Athenaeum Club; besides which, 
he was member of several other literary 
Societies ; — indeed, to use the phrase 
of Dr. Johnson, ** He was an excellent 
clubber.** 

In the second edition of his Biblio* 
mania, published in 1811, Dr. Dibdin 
gave the following character of Mr. 
Ileber under the name of Atticus : -* 

*< Atticus unites all the activity of De 
Witt and Lomenle, with the retentive- 
ness of Magliabcchi and the learning of 
Le Long. • • • Yet Atticus doth 
sometimes sadly err. He has now and 
tlien an ungovernable passion to po&seM 
more copies of a book tlian there were 
ever parties to a deed, or stamina to a 
plant, and then-fore, I cannot call him a 
duplicate or a triplicate collector. * * * 
But he atones for this by being liberal 
in the loan of his volumes. The learn- 
ed and curious, whether rich or poor, 
have always free access to his library. 
In consequence, he sees himself reflected 
in a thousand mirrors, and has a right to 
be vain of Ibe numerous dedications to 
him, and of the richly ornamented robea 
in which he is attired by his gratefViI 
friends.** 

He has been known seriously to say 
to his friends, on their remarking on 
his many duplicates, " Whv you aetb 
Sir, no man can comfortably do with- 
out tkret copies of a book. Ono be 
must have for his show copy, and bt 
will probably keep it at his country 
bouse. Another be wQl require for Ut 
own use and rcferrnce ; and unleas he 
is inclined lo part with thi% which it 
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vcf7 iocoar w uent, «r rink tlw iaijurf vi 
bh best copjt 1m mint nccib bavem 
third ml the lervtcc of. hk friends.** 
Tbit wM A bandsoiiic speech to addreet 
to m borrower ; but it csnnol be dvtiicd 
that Mr. Heber't duplicatet were oAea 
porchawd from that passion of Col- 
Icctom, which demands not only that 
an article sliould be possessed, but that 
it should al%o be kept from the pos- 
sesftion of oiliers. The fact waa that 
collecting Imd grown into an uncontroU 
able habit, and that it was onlv satisfied 
in him, as in otiwrs, by an almost un- 
limiu>d indulgence. Tlie desire of |mm. 
■essing duplicates, or (which is tlie 
same thing under anotlier form) pre- 
venting other collectors obtaining them, 
was not peculiar to Mr. llcber, but 
was more remarkable in him, becaune 
exhibited on a large scale and with 
ample meant. 

Mr. IIeber*s conduct in Parliament 
was by no means answerable to the 
expectations of many of his consti- 
tuents, as on no occasion did he venture 
to speak in tlie House, tliougb consunt 
in his attendance, and frequently en- 
gaged on committees. His silence was 
considered as remarkable by many of 
his friends, from his known powers 
and tlie fluency of his private convcra- 
r.tion ; but it is to be considered, tliat 
the studies to which lie had devoted 
himself, were little allied to tliosc which 
form the usual topics of discussion in 
the senate. Tliere was, indeed, one 
great occasion which he might have 
seixed, when the University of Oxford 
susuined a memorable attack from 
Brougham ; but his colleague Mr. Peel 
was Uien at his post, and Mr. Heber 
considered himself excused or antici- 
pated. It is also probable, that his 
not having practised public speaking 
in early life occasioned his being dif* 
fident of making the attempt at this 
time ; and it must ho recollected, that 
his time was so completely absorbed 
by his bibliographical pursuits, as to 
account for his neglect of those more 
imporUnt acquirements, and that en- 
larged circle of knowledge, which 
could 6t him for tlie politician and the 
statesman. At length, Iks felt that the 
retention of the honour was incompiu 
tible with the pursuit to which be had 
devoted himself, and wliiUt lie waa at 
Brussels, in 1826, he resigned his seat. 
He had quitted England in the pre- 
ceding'jFcar, and he prolonged his sUy 
fur several years, during which he was 



occupied in incrcasiog Inc collection | 
keeping up' at the same tiiiie» thro«g|i 
liis agent in London, his intcicovrso 
with the salerooms in England, so ao 
to let nothing escape hia dial wan 
valuable and rare.- 

In the year 1831 he rctiiracd to 
England, but, alas ! not into the society 
which he bad left; living, with tho 
exception of his viuts to the auctioa- 
rooms and booksellers* shops, entirrly 
Kcdnded among his books at Pimliro 
or Ifodnet. Ilis constitution, from 
fatigue and anxiety, united tocoosidep- 
altle irregularity of hours both in diet 
and in sleep, liad become greatly ins- 
pjiirrd, and his friends saw with anxietv 
bis health suflering those changes whira 
be I'itlicr did not, or would not, sco 
liiin^lf. During the last six weeks of 
his life, his decline waa very rapid, and 
he did not take that care of himself 
which his delicate state n-nuired. Even 
in tlie last week of his life he was in- 
prudent enough to venture out in the 
night air, against tlie kind remon- 
strances of his attendants This ac- 
celerated tlie progress of Ids disorder—^ 
an attack on the lungs, attemled with 

Sreat diflficulty in lircathing, and Jaun- 
ice. He retained to tlie la»t an anxiety 
to accumulate btill further literary 
stores ; and within the last few days of 
Ilis life was in communication widi 
several book sellers and anctioneen. 

Mr. Hebcr was tall, strong, and 
well made; and, until his health was ins- 
paired, had tlie appearance of a person 
likely to live to an advanced age In 
person and features he was not very 
unlike his brother, tlic late Bishop of 
Calcutta, though he was considerably 
taller, and bctUr looking. Mr. Hcl|er 
was very near.saghtcd. His addma 
and manners were extremely coorteoua 
and gentlemanly. Ilia chcerfulncM 
and the cliarms of his conversation^ 
which lie knew well to adapt to plcain 
all ranks and ages, and supplied vrith a 
fund of amusing anecdote,* rendered 
him a most acceptable and delightM 
companion. In addition to Greek and 
I«atin, he acquired the Italian and 
French languages ; and had somo littlo 
knowledge of the Spanish and Fortn- 
guescb Ikftidesthe editions of Silius Itn* 
licus, and Claudian, already notieed, be 
superintended tliepublicationofthetbitd 
edition of *< Ellis's Specimens of tho 
English Poets,** which was rraiodelM 
and greatly improved from his rich and 
unrivalled collection of old poetry. Hh 
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valuable dramatic collcctiofi was aver 
in the hands of the late Mr. GifTordt 
while he waa editing Jonaon, Ma^ 
•inger, and Ford, lie alffo published 
an edition of Brewster** Tranthition of 
Persiut, with the Latin te«t. Tbeie 
constitute, so far as* is known, the 
eitent of his .literary bbours ; but he 
has left behind him a vast monument 
of hi* industry, in the catalogue and 
collections of a great portion of his 
library. In early life he demoted some 
time to the sports of the fi«Id. and also 
to agricultural pursuits, but more Oram 
a general actiTity of mind and body* 
than from any knowledge of that sub* 
jcct. His pride wa« to tire out his 
baih'ff* in a ramble across his fivlds, 
walking from an early hour of Uie niorn« 
Ing till night dosed upon them. 

But it was from his library tlwt he 
derived the great source of his pleasure ; 
and to the enlargement and improve- 
ment of which lie latterly devou-d tlie 
whole of liis tiine and too much of his 
fortune, 

Mr. Ileber's mania for book collect- 
ing commenced, as we liave said, at an 
early period of life ; and at every sale 
during the last thirty years he was a 
great purclmser. His library conuined 
many of the princi|ial treasures pos» 
aesscd by the late Dr. Farmer, Isaac 
Reed, J. Brand, George Steevens, the 
Duke of Rosburghe, James Bindley, 
Benj. Heath, J. Perry, Gilb. Wake- 
field, J. Kemble, £. Malone, II. WIU 
braham, J. Dent, Dr. GoKset, Sir 
KL M. Sykes, &c He collected with 
great avidity the manuscript as well as 
tlie printed works of the early English 
poets ; and was* well acquainted with 
thvir contents and merits. He waa 
very nearly becoming the purcliaser of 
>Ir. Jean Francois Vandevelde*s entire 
collection, which has been lately sold at 
Glient contained in 14,000 lot«; and 
he purchased an entire library of 30,000 
volumes at Peris. 

He waa in constant communication 
with most of the old booksellers in every 
city and town of tlie United Kingdom ; 
and those tiMt periodically publislicd c»* 
ta!ogues frequently sent the siteets to Mr. 
Ileber by the |>ost, as tlicy were printed. 
On hearing of a curious book, he haa 
been known to put himself into the 
mail cooch, and uavel three, four, or 
five hundred miles to olitain it, fifarful 
to intrust his commission to a letter. 
Kor was it in EngliiJi literature alone 
that his sloret were eilcnsave. Hit 



oonection of Greek and Latin claa- 
sica, Spanish, Italian, Poituijuese, and 
French, far, very far eiceeda anv that 
ever was made by a private individual. 
His collection of Ueiicaa books waa 
singular, indeed. He had an insupeiw 
able objection to books printed on large 
paper, because they occupied so much 
room on his shelves. Some years ago 
he built a new library at his house at 
Hudnet, which he is said to have filled. 
His residence in Pimlico, where he 
died, was filled like Magliabechi*s at 
Florence, with books from the top to 
the bottom — every chair, every UbW» 
every passage^ containing piles of em- 
dition. He bad another house in York 
Street, leading to Great James Street* 
Westminster, laden from tlie ground 
fioor to the garret with curioua books. 
He had a library in the High Street, 
Oiford, an immense library at Paris, 
another at Antwerp, another at Brus- 
sels, anotlier at Ghent, and at other 
places in the Low Countries and in 
Germany. In short, tliere was neither 
end nor meature to his literary stores. 

But Ileber was not a mtn book 
collector — <* he waa a scholar, and a 
ripe and good one;** few men were 
better acouaintcd whh the contenta of 
their books, or could more eloquently 
cipatiate on their respective merits. 
He was always considered as a delight- 
ful companion, abounding with literary, 
political, and critical anecdote, relating 
to past and present times. He had been 
the friend or companion of Professor 
Porson, Dr. Charles Bumey, Dr. 
Routh, Dr. Rdine, the present Lord 
Lyitleton, tlie late Earl of Dudley, the 
Bishop of Exeter, BIr. Kctt of Trinity; 
and particularly hisrebtion. Dr. Martin 
Routh of Magdalen, Dr. Wliiuker thn 
Historian of Yorkshire ; the Rev. St^ 
phen Weston, the Hon. and Rev. Wm. 
Herbert, George Ellis, the elegant 
Historian of the Poets; Professor 
Gaisford, Mr. Kemble, Sir Walt« 
Scott, Southey, Malone, Bindley, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Grenvillc, the Duke of 
Buckingliam, George Canning, Mr. 
Frcre, Wm. Giflbid, LonI Seafoid, 
Charles Wynn, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Dr. Goodall, Dr. Kcate^ Mr. Cracb*. 
rode, LonI Ilolhind, Lord Dover, Lord 
Cawdor, Lord Bute, Lord Clive, th« 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir Frauds Freo- 
ling. Dr. Dibdin, Mr. Amyot, Princ* 
Cimitelli, Bishop Copleston, dce^ Ae. 
He was the medium by which Poraoa 
waa introduced to Lord Grenvillef for 
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tbt purpoM of cdHiDg or corttciing tbt 
■hccts of Iho ** Oxfotd Homer.*' 

Mr. Hcbcr wm ntvcr iiMrricd. Hu 
Uthttr had. by a second marriagt, three 
childfen, two iion« and a daughter. 
Reginald Hcbcr, the late Umcnted 
BMiop of Celcutta, is to well known to 
the public as to render any Airther men- 
tion of him unnecessary. The youngest 
son, the Ree. Thomas Cuthbert Hcber> 
died in 1816; be was a young man of 
promising parts, particularly fond of 
hcfaldry and genealogy, very quiet, 
good-tempered, amiable, but somewhat 
ind<»lent, with none of Ueginald*s ac- 
tivity. Tlie daughter was married to 
the late licv. Charles Cowpcr Chol- 
mondvley, wlio succeeded the Bishop 
in the rectory of llodiict, and died 
Feb. 5. 1K31. Tlie Uibhop of Calcuiu 
left two children, both dau;;litvni; and 
Mrs. Cholmondeley has by hc-r Ule bus- 
band four sons. 

The funeral took place at Hodnet, on 
Monday the 16«h of November. It 
was stiictly of the most private diarac- 
ter, and a walking proceMion from tlif 
httll to the churdi, a diuance of some 
500 yards. 'Die trnaiiis, abiiut thirty- 
six in ntinilKT, preceded tlie HiTttirand 
his two Curatem; then tlie body, imme- 
diately followed by tlie four Masters 
Cholmondrley, nephews of the deceased; 
the Messrs. Wrightioii, his first couuns; 
the llcv. Dr. Dibdin, his old friend and 
literary associate ; Mr. Macaulay, do- 
mestic tutor to the family ; R. Fiilier, 
Esq., solicitor; and Jolin Newell and 
John FraiKe, each upwards of forty 
years tlie coi?fidential servant of Mr. 
Heber. NotwitliOandingtheuntoward- 
ness of tlie morning, the churchyard 
and the church were crowded with 
sympathising spectators. Tlie service 
was read by the Rev. Oswald Leyccster, 
tlie Rector (now in his 82d year), with 
a most peculiar distinctness, po«-er, and 
propriety. — Genlttman** AfegAsine. 

HEKUBER, Lieut-General Sir 
Henry de; December, 1833. 

The services in the BritiUi army of 
Sir Henry de Henulxr commenced in 
the ye%r 1804, as Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the tliird batulion of the line of the 
King's German Legion. In the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed Colonel- 
Commandant of the batulion, and in 
1811 he was included in the btevec of 
mi^-generalt. 

AfWr. serving for some time on the 
staflT of the army in Sicily, under the 
orders of Lord William Bentinck, the 



I^IaJor-Genefal was sent to Spain, whcro 
ha served with the German Legioa 
under the illuslrioiia Wellington, la 
June, 1813, be was appointed lo eoas> 
mand the third batulion of tho King'a 
German Legion as the first division of 
infantry, and waa present aft the battle 
oftheNiTo* 

In 1814, it fortunately fell to tUa 
ofllcer*s lot to repel the treacheraua 
affair at Bayonne, a service of the 
highest imporUnce. On tlie 2?7th of 
March in tliat year, IJeut -General Sir 
John Hope, who cumnwndcd at the 
siege of Bayonne, wislied to put him* 
self in poikession of tlie entrenched 
heights of St. Etienne, close to tlic eitn- 
dcl, and, in a measure, commanding H. 
The centre was to lie attacked Inr the 
line, the right by tlie light brigade of 
the King's German Lq^ion, and the 
left by the Foot Guards. It happened, 
liowever, tlmt tlie centre movement took 
place before the other columns began 
their march ; consequcntiv the brunt of 
the action fell on the light brigade, 
under Mjjor-General de Ilenubcr. 
The enemy's piquets were quickly 
driven in, but tlie brigade experienced 
a very heavy fire from the village and 
fortified church of St. Etienne, and 
also from a line of cntrenchmentt 
thrown up on the high road to Bar* 
dcaux. It was therefore dctennir.ed to 
storm the village, which being imme- 
diately carried Into execution in tho 
most gallant manner by LieuL -Colonel 
Bodecker, commanding six rompanioa 
of the first batulion of the Legi<m, and 
supported by the fifth, the brigade were 
thereby put in possession of the key of 
the enemy's position. At the samo 
tinM the rifiemcn of the first and fifth 
batulions, supported by two companion 
extended to tlie right, to aUack tho 
enemy's intrendiments on the Bordeaux 
road, « liich were very strong, all the coo> 
tiguous houMS being loopboled. They, 
were, liowever, immediately attacked 
with the bayonet, and carriwl by tbcaa 
tro€>ps, asMfetcd by the second line baU 
talion. Two oflicer% with aliout forty 
men, and a field pieces were taken. 

We find Mi^.General de Henubcr 
next serving in tlie memorable battle of 
Waterloo^ and for his conduct on that 
occasion lie had the honour of rteeiving 
the thanks of Farliamenf. 

Upon tlie augmentation of the Older 
of the Batl^ this officer was appointed 
an Honorary Knight Commander; he 
waa also nominated by his late Majesty 
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• KnigliC Conniander uf the Gudphlc 
Order; mod, in 1819b he obtdned the 
brevet of Licut->GencnL — United Ser» 

HOPPNER, Hernj Plvkyns, £f<|.» 
Pott CaptMa, R. N.; Dec. 8?. 1853; 
eAcr three months* illneis ; aged 38. 

CepUin Iloppner wet • t(»o of the 
late celebrated painter, John Hoppner, 
Eiq. It A., and brother to Richard 
Belffrave Hoppner, E«q., formerly 
BriUth Contul.general at Venice. He 
commenced hit career on board his 
Majetty*»tliip Endymiony which he had 
icarcely joined «-lien the was ordered 
to Corunna, to attitt in embarking the 
troopt aAer Sir John Moore*s retrvat. 

During the rest of the war he was 
constantly on active service, either on 
tlie enemy's coast in the Channel or in 
North America, where his excellent 
conduct on all occasions acquired for 
him the love ot his sliipmates and tlie 
approbation of his superiors. He re- 
ceived his first commission in Sept 
1815, and served as junior Lieutenant 
of the Alceste, comnunded by the late 
Sir Murray Maxwell, on I.,ord Am- 
herst's embiswy to China, in 1816. 

Captain Hoppner*s intimacy with 
Madera, one of the principal person- 
ages at \joo Choo, forms an agreeable 
and interesting episode in the account 
of those islands; and the skill with 
which he conveyed Lord Amherst and 
his suite to BaUvia, in the boats of the 
Alccsle, after the loss of that vessel, and 
his opportune return on board of the 
Lion Indiaman to the assistance of his 
comrades must be remembered by every 
one who lias perused the particulars of 
their perilous situation. 
. Lieutenant Hoppner*s next appoint- 
ment was, Jan. 14. 1818, to ilie Alex- 
ander brig, commanded by Lieutenant 
(now Captain Sir W. E.) Parry, and 
then fitting out to accompany Captain 
John Ross in an expedition tu the 
Polar seas. He alv> went out in the 
second expedition, in the spring of tlie 
following year, as lieutenant in the 
Griper, commanded by Lieutenant 
Mattliew Liddon; and returned in 
November 1 8S0, when he received £00/. 
as his portion of one-half of the paiw 
liamentary reward of 500Uf« which had 
been offered for penetrating to the me« 
ndian of 110* west longitude witliin 
the Arctic circle. 

In the tliird expedition, which sailed 
in May, 18S1, ^Ir. Hoppner was firrt 
Lieutenant of theHecla, commanded by 



the late Gsptain Lyon; and aAer bis 
return in November, 1893, he waa ap- 
pointed to the rank of Commander, 
by a commission ante-dated to January, 
18Sfi. 

In the fourth expedition, which sailed 
in May, 1884, Captain Hoppner com* 
manded the Fury, which he was obliged 
to abandon in the ice, in August, I8S5; 
but the stores of which proved the 
happy means of preserving the lives of 
Captain Ross and his party in the last 
expedition, from which he so unex- 
pectedly returned a few months since. 
Capuin Hoppner returned in October, 
18S5, and was promoted to post rank 
on the SOth of December following. 
He did not accompany Captain Parry 
in the expedition of the year 1887. 
^ His health, which had suffered con- 
siderably on these occasions, was still 
further impaired by an excursion to the 
South of Europe immediately on his 
return from the last Polar expedition. 
After considerable and repeated suffer- 
ing during the last five years, he ter- 
minated his mortal career, carrying 
with htm to the grave the esteem and 
regret of all who arere personally ac- 
quainted with him, and had an oppor- 
tunity of appreciating his many amiable 
qualities.— {;eiili!rmaN*« Maffsunt. 

HOSTE, Thomas Edward, Esq., 
Cspuin in the Royal Navy, uncle to 
Sir William L. G. Hoste^ Baronet; 
July 37. 1834; at Litcham, Norfolk; 
in his 40th year. 

Captain Hoste was the fifth son of 
the Rev. Dixon Hoste, late Rector of 
Tivetshall and Godwick, in Norfolk. 
At the age of 13, he commenced his 
career in the navy as a volunteer in the 
Amphion, then commanded by his dis- 
tinguished brother, the late Sir Wil- 
liam Hoste, Bart, and K.CB. A 
few months after, that ship liad a severe 
action with a French frigate (at anchor 
under the batteries) in the bay of 
Rosas : and Sir William, in a letter to 
his father, after the action, says, «< My 
little Ned behaved like a hero.'* The 
Amphion was soon after sent to cruise in 
the Adriatic, where her boats were con- 
stantly employed in cutting out vessels 
and convoys from under the baiK*rie% 
on the coast of Albania. Here young 
Hoste had a fine field for the display 
of his gallantry and prowess, of which 
he took every opportunity of availing 
himselC On one of the first occasions, 
the boau being about to leave the ship 
on service, be was standing near the 
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gangway rtady to join fai tha eipcdBtioa* 
whidi his bradm abmrrlngp told him 
•* ha wat too joung for that iort of 
work*** and be left tbc quarter deck 
ap|Mf«ntly much disappointed. The 
boats bad proceeded somo disUnce, 
when the lieutenant in command feh 
something move under his legs, and to 
his no smsll surprise, found It was 
<« little Hmte,** who bad got into the 
boat through one of the portpbolcs, and 
bad stowed himself awaj under the 
stem sheets. In the latter part of 1809» 
be left the AmphiMi to join the Spartan 
frigate, at the request of her Captain^ 
Sir Jableel Brenton, an Intiouitc friend 
of hU brother Sir William. In the 
May following tha Sjpartaa distin- 
guished herself In a moit gallant action 
with a very superior Frendi force in 
the Day of Naples, where Iloste's 
duct was very connpicuous, though his 
rank did not adroit of his name being 
mentioned in the public despatch. In 
consequence of the severe wound Sir 
Jahlecl bad receired, the Spartan re- 
turned to England, and Iloste once 
more Joined the Amphion, just in time 
to be present in tb« meinorsble battle 
of Liua, Mai«ta IS. 1811. In this 
action he was severely wounded in the 
hand, and much burnt by the explosion 
of a cartridge. He returned to Eng. 
land in the Amphion ; and, when ha 
was paid oflf. Joined his family at God- 
wick, where he remained till 181 2» 
when, his brother having been ap- 
pointed to his Msjcsty*s frigate Bac- 
chante, he proceedt^ in her to his old 
station in the Adriatic, where he was 
constantly employed in boat attacks. 
In a letter to his father, Sir William 
again bears testimony to the gallantry 
of his conduct. ** Dear Edward,'* be 
observes, ** was again In ona «jf the 
boats, and came out prise-master of one 
of the gun-boats. I think if ever a 
midshipman deserved a lieutenant*s 
commission for putting himself la the 
wav of shot, my young friend deserves 
it.'^ In October 1819, be was ap- 



the rank of Commander, and waa aoi- 
ployed for a short timt in the Coaat 
Guard Service : he was next appointed 
to the JEtna bomb, and proceeded one* 
more to the Mcditerraneaa ; he waa 
soon after removed into the Weasel 
brig, and eventually into the Wasp 
sloop of war, from which he was posted 
la 183a In South America he suf- 
fered severely in his health from tha 
heat of the climate, and his liver, ia 
consequence, was afterwards at times 
affected, lie had been to I^ondoa for 
medical advice, but no one anticipated 
bis death till a few days before it bap- 
pened.— (3rni/(rm«is*s i/egastae. 



con- IN G LIS, the Rev. Jolia, O.D., 
Dean of the Chapel Royal and of tha 
Order of the Thiulc^ and one of tha 
Ministers of the Greylriars* church ; 
January 8. 1834 ; at Edinburgh ; aged 
71. 

Dr. Inglis was a native of Pcrtb- 
sliire. In 1796 be was translated ftom 
the parish of Tibbermuir to the Old 
Greyfriars* church m Edinburgh, where 
he became the colleague of Dr. Enkioo 
and the successor of the celebrated 
Principal Robertson. For ncarij 
thirty years lie was the leader of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh ; and though 
he differed in church politics from what 
is called the popular party, he lived 
with all on terms of the moot alTcc* 
tionate kindnesa and cordiality. As a 
preacher be was strictly Calvintstic ; hb 
discoursM were occasionally too intel* 
loctual for an ordinary congregation. 

In 1804 he was chosen ModcraMr of 
the General Assembly, the higliest ho* 
nour which the Presbyterian Cburdi 
has to bestow* In 18 .. he was ap- 
pointed one of tlie Deans of the Chapel 
Royal. 

His work on the Evidences of Chria- 
tianity, and bis treatise in defence of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, recently 
published, are exquisite spedmeos it 
candid reasoning and onaasweraUt 



"«: 



pointed acting Lieutenant in theWitard 

trig, which appointment was soon after 

confirmed by the Admiralty. As 

Lieutenant he subsequentiv served in 

the Mediterranean, Irelana,and South 

America, under some of the most 

distinguished olBcers of the navy; 

amongst them Admiral Sir Benjamin 

Carew and Sir George Martin, by 

whom his services were Justly appro- Gospel assembled in the College 

dated. In 1895 he was promoted to about one o*clock, and Joined the 



is remains were interred la the 
New Caltoa Burylng-ground on the 
loth of January. There were twcalj 
mourning coaclies, and about tlic same 
number of private coaches. The sta* 
denu of divinity and preachers of Iht 
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ceMion m it ptMcd. ~. GenilematCM Ma- 

CAZtMC 

IRVING, the Rct. Edwud; mt 
GIngow, Dtctmbcr 6th, J 894 ; iu the 
4Sd jcar of hit Age. Of this eitrm- 
ordinary men we hope to be enabled to 
give a memoir iu our next volumt. 



JEBB» tlie Hon. Riclwrd; Second 
Justice of the King*t Bench, in Ire- 
land; at Rosstrcvor, near Newry ; 
September 3d, 1834 ; in his 69ih year. 
He was the eldeU son of John Jebb, 
of Droglieda, and brother to John, 
late Bisliop of Limerick; a memoir 
of whom, in the earlier part of this 
▼ohime, contains an account of this 
iamily. 

The judge, after having passed 
through the cek-bratcd school of Dr. 
Norris, bis townsman, matriculated in 
tlie Dublin University, in which he 
obtaixtcd his degree with considenble 
credit. Me aAcrwards was entered a 
member of Lincoln** Inn, preparatory 
to being called to the bar in IreUnd, 
when he became known to his cousan. 
Dr. Sir llicliard Ji'bb, who dying 
sliortlv after, without children, selected 
liim for bis heir ; an event by wliich 
lie suddenly and most unexpectedly 
became possessed of a handsome in- 
dependence. The generous and cop- 
ffiderate manner in wliieh he distributed 
a considerable portion of this legacy, 
is well known among such of his early 
friends as survive him, and gnve a 
stamp to his name on entering life 
more enviable than tlie good fortune 
which brought him this inheritance. 
He was called to the Irish bar in 1 787. 
His professional progress, though not 
brilliant, was solid and respectable; 
and he arrived at the rank of fourth 
Justice of the King*s Bench in De- 
cember, 1818, through tlie luccesatve 
steps of King's Counsel, and third and 
second Scijeant, rallier by force of 
character than by extraneous claims on 
the patronage of government. 

The uniuippy circumstances of the 
country, during this portion of his 
career, tended to bring him more into 
public notice than was congenial to the 
singular mildness and moderation of his 
temperament ; but certain of his charges 
to the grand juries at the astiies, sup- 
posed to lean with a bias towards the 
Orange party, were seized on by thi-ir 



adversaries, and treated with con«ider* 
able asperity.^ His political opinions, 
however, at least those of his early life, 
were not only tolerant, but liberal; 
and in the heat of youth, he deviated 
so far from his ordinary course, as to 
engage actively in opposition to the 
propMed legisbtive union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, producing 
in 1799 a pamphlet, which among the 
abundance of publications to which 
that measure gave birth, obuined more 
popularity than was accorded to the 
greater part of the others. 

This amiable and excellent man, 
wlio was beloved, respected, and al- 
moa venerated, by all classes in his 
neiglibourbood, died from] tlie effecu 
of an apparently trivial accident, leav- 
ing by his wife Jane Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the late John Finley, Esq. of 
Corkagh, whom he survived some 
yean, a family*consisting of one daugh- 
ter and five sons l*rivate ComtnunU 

cativfu 



K. 

KXOLLYS, General William, Gi^ 
vernor of Umcrick, formerly called 
Earl of Hnnbury ; March 20. 1834 ; at 
Paris, of influenza, aged 71. 

Tliis gentleman was fourth in lineal 
descent from Nicholas, who sat in the 
Convention Parliament of 1C60 as 
Earl of Banbury, but was afterwards 
refused a writ of summons, as being 
an illegitimate son of the Countess his 
mother by Edward Lord Vaux. (See 
Banks's Dormant and Extinct Barou- 
age, vol. iiL and Le Marchant*s Ap- 
pendix to tlie Case of tlie Gardiner 
Peerage.) The General** father was 
Tliomas Woods KnoUys, nominally 
Earl of Banbury, and his mother was 
Mary, daughter of William Porter, 
Esq. of Winchester. 

He entered the army December IS* 
1778, as an Ensign in the 3d Guards, 
and obtained a Lieutenancy, with the 
rank of Captain, in March, 1786. He 
joined the army in Flanders May 9. 
1793, and was present at every action 
in which the Guards were engaged, in- 
cluding the siege of Valenciennes, 
until the army went Into winter quar- 
ters at Ghent; he was also present 
during the succeeding campaign, in 
every action, until August, 1794. In 
December, 1793, he obuined a com- 
pany in his regiment, with the rank of 
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LmitcMm-ColoiMl; tatd in 1796, «U 
tatiwd tht brevet rank of ColoneL He 
MTvcd with the grenadier battalion of 
Guank in the expedition to Holland 
in 1797t and was in all tbo aciioni in 
which that cor]M wa« engaged. In 
11M», he became Major-Genrral ; waa 
for aAme time on the SuflT, command- 
ing a brigade of volunteen in the Lon* 
don district* and aubtcqiiently of the 
MUitia brigade, unul April S5. I80t» 
when he attained the rank of Lieo- 
tenant.Gcneral. In Jan. IflM, he waa 
appointed Fint Major of the Sd 
Guard* s in 181S» Lieutenant- Go. 
vcmor of St. John** ; in 181 9» General 
in the Army; and in IS. • Governor 
of limerick. 

In 1806, General Knollyt renew e d 
the familj claim to the Earldom of 
Banburyt the consideration of which 
was continued in the House of Lords 
until March 9. 1813, when a Committee 
of Privileges resolved *< that the pcti- 
tioner had not made out his cUim ;** and 
on the 15th of the same month, it was 
(after agreeing in the Report of the 
Committee) further resolved by the 
whole Ilouie. •' that the pctititioner is 
not entitli>d to the thle, dignity, and 
honour of Eart of Banbury:" thus 
affirming the illegitimacy of liis ances- 
tor Nicholas, lliis was in a House 
consisting of siity-eigbt Members. A 
very able protest, however, written by 
Lord Efftkine, was recorded by him, 
and sub«cribed by tlie Dukes of Kent, 
Sussex, and Gloucester, Earl Kelion, 
Lord Ashburton, Lord Ponsonby, tlie 
Mai^uis of Hastings, Lord Hood, and 
Lord Dundas. 

We have not opportunity in the prcw 
sent place to entiT fully into the pecu- 
liar features of this cvlcbrau>d ca^ic ; but 
we may briefly remark, that this solemn 
decision of the House of Ix>rds, which 
was supported by tlia opinion of tlia 
twelve pudges, was in opposition to the 
formerly received dogma of the law, 
that legitimacy was inferred, when ac- 
cess of the husband was fu>t impossible : 
thus forming a new sra in questions of 
the kind. That the decision was mem% 
just, is evident from this circumstance^ 
among others, tliat Edward Lord Vaui 
styled the elder of his two sons by the 
Countess of Banbury, Knollys oUaM 
VwTt and Nicholas itself was a name 
derived from the Vaux family. 

Geneml Knollys married a daughter 
of Ebenexer Black well, of London, 
Esq. ; and by that lady, who has been 
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some years deceased, be had a aoa 
fiirmcfly called Viscount WalUngM, 
and ether children. After the decision 
of 18IS, the titles of Eari of Banbury 
and Viscount Wallingford were discos, 
tinned by both the fiither and the son. 



LAMB, the Hon. George, Under 
Secretary of Stale for the Home De- 
partment and M.P. for Dungarvon; 
brother to I^ord Viscount MeibovrM^ 
the Kt. Hon. Sir P. J. Lambi, and 
Countess Cowper; Jan. 9. 18S4; in 
Whitehall Yard ; in bis 49th jtar. ' 

Mr. Lamb waa bom July II. 1784» 
the fourth and youngest son of Plrntw 
ton firu \nscount Mdhoumc, by EUs*. 
beth daughter of Sir Ralph Milhanke» 
Bart. He was educated at Eton, wheir* 
together with his brothct% he was under 
the immediate care of the late Rev. Dr. 
Langford; and at Trinity College^ 
Cambridge, wlMsre he was created M. A. 
in 1805, and passed thtuugh the usual 
course of university studies with greater 
success than, from his retired habtta and 
unpretending diaracter, waa generally 
known. He was eari v entered of Lin- 
coln's Inn, and called to the bar, after 
which he for a short time went the 
Northern Circuit ; but he soon ceased 
to practise, partly on account of ill 
health, and devoted hb attention prio. 
cipally to literaturew Hit brother, the 
Hon. Pvniston Lamb, who died im 
1805. had also been bred to the law, 
and left him an eitensive library. 

BIr. Lamb was one of the moa activn 
members of the Committee of Manage* 
ment of Drury Lane theatre^ when the 
Earl of Essei, I^ord Byron, and the 
Hon. Doufflas Kinnaird, were his aa- 
sociatcs. lie was himself the author 
of •< Whistle for it,** an operatic piccib 
1807; and <« Mr. H.** a larcc. He 
also puMished some minor poems: but 
his most elaborate and remarkable work, 
was a translation of Catullus. 

In the year 1819 he waa put forward 

by the Whigs to contest the reprcaenu 

atioo of Westminster egainst the Radl* 

cals, on the death of Sir Samuel 

Romilly. Tht contest lested flfteoi 

days, aud terminated at Ibllowt: -» 

Hon. George Lamb - 4465 

Mr. Hobliovse • • S861 

M^ Cartwrighi • 8i 

During thia conteit he had le c». 

rr 
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counler many brutal atUckt from the 
mob; which muti have a«l«lcd matc^ 
riallj to tho annoyances of a conflict 
which at the bcit was quite dissonant 
to his nature* and in which no victory 
could compensate for the interruption 
of the ** noisi'css tenour of his way.*' 
Accordingly* at the general election in 
the following year he gave place to Ms 
more popular opponent. 

In 18SC he entered Parliament, 
through the interest of the Duke of 
Dcvon&hire, as Member for Dungarron, 
and he had represented that borough 
in four parliaments at the time of his 
death. On the accession of the Gre^ 
ministry, he became Under Secretary 
of Suie to his brother Lord Alelboume 
in the Home Department. His ofB- 
ctal duties were executed in an efficient 
manner, and liis spceclies in parliament 
were delivered in a sensible and in- 
trepid style. His early habits and 
warm affections had led him to form 
that strong party attachment which is 
now somewhat old- fashioned, but which 
when regulated, as in tlie case of Mr. 
Lamb, by a sense of justice to his op- 
ponents, and directed to great and 
honourable purposes, is perhaps the 
surest, and has undeniably hitherto 
proved the most eflbctual expedient for 
enlisting eitlier talent or seal in the 
service of a mixed and popular govern- 
ment, and for enabling staU-smen of 
gcnins and ability to defend and pro- 
mote tlie cause of dvil and religious 
liberty. In private society Mr. Lamb 
was unreserved, communicative, and 
agreeable; his accomplishments were 
admitted by all who knew him; his 
kindpess of heart and mildness of tem- 
per were provcrbiaL 

He married 3Iay 17. 1809, Made- 
moiselle Carolino-Rosalie Adelaide St. 
Jules, a relation of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and with that estimable lady, of a 
character entirvlv assorting with his 
own, he enjoyed the truest domestic 
felicity. Both heightened it in " doing 
good by stealth,*^ and would Imvo 
•< blushed to find it fame.** She sur- 
vives, but no-er had any children. 

A complaint to which Mr. Lamb was 
subjected from his childliood, had be- 
come so troublesome in his latter yean, 
as IVequently to confine him to bed ; 
but the tranquillity of liis domestic life 
was such as to preclude any alarm on 
iu account. In the vear 183S an acci- 
dent, having no relation (as far as 
unprofessional persons could judge) to 



thst complaint, induced great sulfering ; 
which, about Christmas, suddenly in- 
creased to a degree that threatened dis- 
solution. It was only then thai a 
surgical operation waa adopted, but, 
alas ! as would appear from the skill 
that surrounded him, including Sir B. 
Brodie and Sir H. Halford, it waa 
adopted too lata. 

A /MSf^morlcni examination took place 
for the satisfaction of relations absent on 
the Continent, as well as for the benefit 
ofs 

His 

Whttcliall Place, on Tliursday, Jan. 9^ 
for interment in the family vault at 
Hatfield in Hertfordshire. They wen 
accompanied out of London 1^ the 
carriages of Viscount Melbourne, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Earl of Burling, 
ton, Hon. Colonel Cavendish, and Sir 
R. Peel ; and met on approodiing Hat- 
field, by Viscount Melbourne and tho 
Earl of Burlington. — GenikmtmU 

LAPENOTf ERE, John Richards, 
Esq., Captain R. N. ; Jan. 96. 1834; 
at Tannyvale, near LiskeanL Corn- 
walk 

This officer's great-grandfather, Fra- 
derick de la Pcnotiere, was the son of a 
French nobleman, but held the rank 
of colonel in the English army, and 
married Bridget, daugliter of the 
Hon. John Fielding, D.D. fifth and 
youngest son of William third Esrl of 
Denbigh. 

Mr. J. R. Lapenotiere was bom al 
Ilfracombe, in 1776, and went first to 
sea in 1780, with his father Lieutenant 
Frederick Lapenotiercb In 1785, his 
great-uncle Samuel Salt, Esq., M.P., 
then deputy-^vemor of tlie South Sen 
Company, being a warm patron of the 
King George's Sound Company, a new 
design for carrying on the fur trade oo 
the western shore of America, he wcm 
out aiither with Mr. Nathaniel Pott- 
lock, one of the fellow vovagen of 
Captain Cook. The expedition i*. 
turned three years aAcr, with very in. 
different sucoesf. 

In 1791-S, he again sailed with 
Lieutenant Portlock|in the Asaistanc% 
in the voyage described in Portlock*b 
" Voyage round the World." 

In March 1794 he ioincd the fiaf- 
ship of Sir John Jenis, under whom 
he served at the reduction of the Fifendi 
West India Islands, after which eon- 
guests he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant, and appointed to command 
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tlM DcfliiM tchooocr. H« fcCumcd 
home as fint of the Rmoutm fHgato. 

In 1800^ Lieutenant Lapenoticre ob- 
tained the command of the Joseph hifcd 
cutter, in which he wat several timet 
engaged with the enemy, near Brett, 
and wlien employed in affording pro- 
tection to the Mediterranean trade. 
Slie wat paid off* in the spring of 1803, 
and Lieutenant Laprnotiere wat toon 
• after appointed to the Pickle tchooner, 
which wat attached to Lord Nelson*t 
ilcci at Trafalgar. He had the honour 
of- bringing home Vic^Admiral Col- 
lingwo«i*t dctpatchet announcing that 
gloriout victory; he was immediately 
promoted to the rank of Commander, 
and wat prctenled with a tword of 100 
guincat value, from the Patriotic Fund 
at Lloyds 

In 180^ Captain Lapenotiere wat 
appointed to the Orestct 16, employed 
on the North Set until the tumrocr of 
1807, when he wat attaclicd to the 
armament tent againtt Copenhagen. 
lie wat tubtcqucntly employed on the 
Plymouth ttaoon, m-here^ betidct other 
captures, he took in 1810 the Loup 
Garou privateer, of 16 guns, in a veiy 
honourable manner. He was advanced 
to post rank August 1. 1811. 

Captain Lapenotiere wat twice mar* 
ricd. Hit lira wife wat Lude Ilo- 
lianna MargarctU Sbean, daughter of a 
gentleman in Brecknockshire, by whom 
he had four daughters. The eldest sur* 
viving daughter is the wife of tlie Rev. 
W. Cuthbert, M.A. of Beech Field 
House, Doncaster. He married, se^ 
condly, in 1805, Mary Ann, daughter 
of tlie late Lieutenant Jolm Graves, 
by wlwm he had seven cluldren. — 
Abridged from J^ankald Rojfol Naotd 

LAW, Thomas, Esq., elder bro- 
tlier to the Lord Bishop, of Bath and 
Wells, and uncle to 'Lord £IU*n. 
borough ; at Washington, in the United 
Stetet; aged 78. 

He wat tlie eighth ton of tlie Right 
Rev. John Lair, D. D., Lord Bishop 
of Carlitle, by MarYt daughter of John 
Chrittiaoy of Uncngg in Cumberland, 

In the year 1773 he proceeded to 
India, having obtained one of tliose 
appointmcnu in the service of the East 
India Company, which, in most hands, 
ensure to the potsetsort princely for- 
tunes. Soon after hit arrival he wat 
ttationcd at an assistant under the pro- 
vincial council of Patna ; and not long 



afterwards wa 

the Revenue Board. 

On the 26th of March, 1789^ ha sma 
removed to Calcutta, and appointed a 
member of tlie provincial council in thaft 
city ; to wliich situation he wat rccom. 
mended by Sir Eyre Cootc^ who do. 
scribed him at a gentleman well versed 
in the Persian languagau 

Mr. Law returned to Europe in the 
year 1791, having in the administratioa 
of the highly responsible and ditcre-> 
tionary duties of the stattont which ho 
had occupied, found a wide field for 
the exerdae of the pbilaothnipy and 
liberality wbidi, united to a nice aenan 
of honour, were prominent traila ia 
hit character. Wliilst he acquired on- 
bounded popularity among the native^ ' 
he secured the confidence of hia aupo- 
riort in office, both in Indw and aft 
home. At an etidence of the con* 
fidence placed in hit ability and int^ 
grity, it may be mentioned thai ho waa 
appointed a member of the revenue 
board lieforc he rrachcd the age of 91 ; 
and when he aftcrwardt became one of 
the chief rulert over a province of that 
vast empire, hit wise^ magnanimouty 
and beneficent administration obtained 
for him the enviable appellation of tho 
fatlier of the people. After hit return 
from India lie remained in EngUmd for 
a year or two, and then trantferrcd hia 
residence to the United Sutca, taking 
with him a property, not largo coa* 
aidering his opportunities, but tarse ia 
comparison with the fortunes enjoyed 
by even the wealthy in that^ country. 
Led by his reverence for the'charaoler 
of General Wasliington, with whom bo 
soon became intimately acquainted, and 
impelled by that enthusiasm which 
formed a part of Ids charMter, in favour 
of the free insiitutiona of the United 
States, he invested in lote and houset in 
Wasliington (tlien Juat planned under 
the auspices of him whoae honoured 
name it bears) the greater part of all 
his funds. From tliat time he hadbeca 
identified with the city, at one of ka 
oldest, most tcalous, and enliglilened 
dtiiens. With the exception of two 
or three occadonal visits to bit con* 
nexiont and friendt in Europe^ he waa 
a constant resident there, employing 
himself mostly in literary laboun, and 
indulging with delight in such hoa- 
pitaliucs as liis narrowed meant (for hit 
investments proved any tidng but lu- 
crative) allowed him to exerdta. Ho 
lived to follow to the grave hh vholo 
WW ^ 
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famil J — three beloved lont, DatiTtt of 
India, and a no Icm beloved daughter, 
a native of America, by bit wife Mi«a 
Anne Curtlt of South Carolina. He 
htmaelf haa gone down to the tomb full 
of jean, the latest of which have been 
troubled with disease, and overclouded 
by domestic privations. He has left 
behind him friends who appreciated his 
many valuable qualities, and sincerely 
respect hu memory. — GatiiemanU 

LEONARD, Lieutenant-Cdonel 
Richard; Oct 31. 1833; at Lundy 
Lane ; near the falls of Niagara. 

He entered the army as an Ensign 
in the 54lh foot, in Dec 1796, and 
became Lieutenant in the February 
following. AAer serving in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798, be em- 
barked from Southampton, and joined Sir 
Ralph Abercrombv in the Mediterra- 
nean. He served the campaign of 
1801 in Egypt, and was Assistant En- 

fineer during the siege of Aleiaiidria. 
n 1803 he was appointed Town Major 
of New Urumwick; and in 18aS he 
obtained a Company in the New 
Brunswick regiment, afterwards the 
104th foot, and continued to hold both 
those appointments until 1813, when 
he resigned the former, on his regiment 
being ordered to Canada. In April 
he was appointed Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant -general ; and in that situation 
obtained permission to head bis com- 
pany in the attack made on Locket's 
Harbour on tlie 29th of May, in which 
his company suflered severely, and ho 
was himself wounded 

In the campaign of 1814 be waa 
again actively employed. He bore a 
part in the action of the S5th of July 
at Lundy Lane, and waa honourably 
mentioned in Sir Gordon Drummond^ 
despatches of that action. In the as- 
sault on Fort Erie, on tho 15th of 
August, be was severely wounded, and 
disabled ft'om ftirther service in the 
campaign. He succeeded to the Ma- 
jority vacated by the death of Lieut- 
Col. Drummoiid, who was killed at 
Fort Erie, and served with tho 104th 
in Lower Canada until it was disband- 
ed in 1817. He subsequently retired 
to a small property he had purchased, 
part of the ground on which the action 
of Lundv Lane waa fought, and tliere 
dosed his honourable career. «- Xoyai 
Miiilary Calendnr^ 

LUKIN, Lionel, Esq.; Feb. Itf. 
1834; at Hythe; in hit 9Sd year. 



This gentleman was • native of 
Essci, and for many years an eminent 
coach builder of Long Acre. In tlwt 
capacity be had freouently the honour 
of waiting upon his late Majesty, when 
Prince of Wales ; and his Royal High- 
ness condescended to take an interest in 
his scientific pursuits, and particularly 
in the safety-boat of which he was the 
inventor. His firrt eiperimenU for 
this purpose were made on a Norway 
yawl, which lie purchased in 1784 ; 
and, having completed the alterations 
he deemed necessary, and proved their 
efficacy as lar as practicable on the 
Thames, he procured a patent for the 
invention, which bore date the 2d of 
November, 1785, and the speciftcation 
was printed in the third volume of the 
Repertory of Arts. 

About the same time^ in addition 
to his conversation on the subject 
with the Prince of Wales, he had 
intervieurs with the Dukes of Northum- 
berland and Portland, A dm. Sir R. 
King, Adm. Schank, and other in- 
Hueiitial persons ; and, above all, with 
Jjord Howe, then firrt Lord of the 
Admiralty, who gave him strong verbal 
approbation,but was not induced to take 
any official steps to further his views. 
Shortly after, he was recommended 
by Capt. James, then Deputy Master 
of the Trinity House, to entrust liia 
boat, which he had named the Eiperi- 
ment, into the hands of a Ramsgate 
pilot, then in London, In order that lu 
powers might be put to the utmost test 
in violent wcatlier. This was done; 
but he never heard any more from the 
man, nor received any remunerataoo for 
the Eiperiment and its furniture ! He 
heard, indeed,that the boat had frequently 
crossed tlie Channel at timet when no 
other could venture out; and it vraa 
surmised that, having been detected is 
illicit traffic, it had been confiscated and 
destroyed abroad. 

Having thus disposed of hit fint 
boat, Mr. Lukin immediately built • 
new one Tor his own use (about 90 feet 
long, like the fomr.vr), which, IVom the 
prodigies it p»^'^«Md, he named the 
Witch. ..U w.ii; M to several person^ 
and among others to Sir Sidnev Smith, 
who in repeated trials found that it 
could neither be overset nor tunk ; and 
its rapidity of sailing (from iu ability to 
carry a greater quantitv of canvas than 
utufd) was triumphan Jy proved by Mr* 
Lukin himself at Margate. 

Tliough for • time Mr. Lukin*a * 
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construction and conTcnimcn of cw- 
riagca. He alkO invented • raft to m- 



•• Uninnmcrgilik Boots" oidtfd very 
Meral ditnioiioa ; jot. Kko many 

noiiUr invention* rather desirable than sisT in raiaang persont from under iot^ 
alMolutefy requitttob lie had little do- whirh he pmeiitcd to the Humane 8o> 
mand for them. Betide* fitting up a dcty, and it ha* been succcmfullj cm- 
boat for the Bamboroufh Charity^ he ployed in Iljrde Paric He contrived 
built only four after his own. One of an emily inclining and elevating bcd- 
the«o has often proved of vital utility stead, for the comfort of impotent inva< 



at Loweitoft. 

Some time, however, after hi* patent 
was expired, he was mortified to wit* 
ncM the attention excited by the inven* 
tion of Mr. Greatbcad, a boat-builder 
of Shields, who received not only the 
Iwnorary approbation of tlie Society of 
Arts, but afterwards a pecuniary reward 
from rkrliament ; though, 10 u«c Mr. 



lidi, and presented one to several infifu 
maries. He was also skilled fai the 
higher sciences; and pursued the study 
of astroiKNny, geometry, optics, and 
hydraulics. He inn*nted a pluvi»> 
meter, and kept for many yean a diary 
of the weather, which he compared 
with that of a correspondent at Budlcigh 
in Devonsliiie, and whirh he continued 



Lukin*s own words, Mr. Greathcad*s until the year 1024, when hbeyetigbi 
Life Boat was, ** as to all the cMential failed. 



principles of safety, precisely according 
to my patent, and diflervd from it in 
no considerable respect, except the 
curved keel, which contributes nothing 
to the general principles of safety, but 
renders it unfit for a sailing boat.** It 
may be remarked that tlie importance 
of a MAMK is in general too little con- 
sidered, or at lesst nc»t considered in a 
riglit point of view : it is foolishly ima- 
gined that the public is most attracted 
by Greek and grandiloquence ; but 
periiaps we may attribute Mr. Great- 
head's success to this circumsUnce, that , 
while Mr. Lukin*s UnimmergibU Jioai 'tteman*$ Ifegcfana. 
seemed to demand some troublesome 
exercise of the understanding to com- 
prehend iu mysterious meaning, the 

title of the Ljfie Bomi spoke at cncc to 

the sympathies of the heart. 

In 1H06 a correspondent of << The 

Gentleman's Msgaune** put forward a 

claim to the invention of the Life float, 

in oppokition to that of Great head, on 

the part of Mr. Wouldhave of New- 
castle ; and Mr. Lukin in consequence 

wrote three letters, asserting the priority 

of his own patent, which were printed 

in voL IxxvL pp. 631. 819. Ilia 

The same party (Mr. Hails, of New- 

castle) having about the same time 

published a pamphlet on the subji-ct, 

Mr. Lukin also thought proper to do 

the same, which he put forward under 

the title of <* The Invention, l*rinciples 

of Construction, and Uses of Unim- 



Mr. Lukin was at the time of his 
death the oldest Vestryman in tho 
Parish of St. Martin In the Fields. 
AlxNit eleven yean ago he dined at 
Tcldington with four of his brothers, 
whose ages averaged 76 yean. By hi* 
first wife, Miss Walker of Bishop's 
Stortford, he has left issue a son and a 
daugliter, the former of whom Ims issue. 
He married, secondly, Miss Ilesther 
Clissold, of Beading, who 



His liody was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Leonard's, Hjtlie.— Ccw- 



M. 

M.\NBY, Thomas, Esq. Rear- Ad- 
miral of the White ; suddenly, at tho 
GiH>rge Inn, Soutliampton, in 



ouenco of having taken an excessive 
dose of opium; June ISth, I8S4; 
aged 67. 

This oflScer was son of Matthew 
Pepper Manby, Esq. of Hilgay, m 
Norfolk, a Captain in the Welsh Fu- 
silcers, and brotlier to Captain George 
Manliy, formerly Barrack-master at 
Yarmoutit, who received 9000L from 
Parliament for the invention of a Ufi^ 
preserving apparatus. 

He entered the navy at the ago of 
sixteen, as Midslupman in the Hyvn% 
34, and served with diligence and at. 



mergible Boats ; stated in a Letter to tention 00 tlie Iri»h and West India 



his Koyal Highness the Princo of 
Wales,** 8vo. pp. 36. with a plate. 

Mr. Lukin's mechanical ingenuity 
was exercised, as might be expected, in 
his own business ; he was the author of 
several useful improvements in the 



stations. In 1790^ in consequence of 
the testimonials he produced, Csptain 
Vancouver gave him a masterVmato 
rating on board the Discovery, which 
sailed to explore the north-west coast 
of America, and to claim ftom the 

F r S 
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Spaniards the rcttiCution of Nootka. 
Whilst the negodations were pending 
at that place, Mr. Manbj wa« ap- 
pointed to act ai Master of the Chatltam 
tender, in which situation he encoun* 
tered the perilous navigation of those 
seas with so much skill, that, in Sep- 
tember, 1794, Oiptain Vancouver pro- 
moted htm to act as Second Lieutenant 
of the Discovery. He filled that sta- 
tion until the return of the expedition 
to England, in October, 1795, wlien 
his commission was coiaflnned hj the 
Admiralty. 

Lieutenant Monby was serving in 
tlie Juste, of 80 guns, wlien Lord 
Hugh Seymour was appointed to com- 
mand a squadron in tlie South Seas, on 
which occasion his Lordsliip applied 
for Lieutenant Manby*s assistance in 
such terms, that he was made a Com- 
mander in 1796, and appointed to the 
Charon, which was commissioned as a 
storesliip to attend the squadron. The 
expedition did not take place, but our 
officer retained his command on the' 
Ctiannel station, until he obtiined the 
rank of I^ost Captain, in Janoary, 
1799. His services in watching the 
safety of convoys had recommended 
him to notice, and he was sliortly after 
nominated totlie Bourdclais, of 24 guns. 

On the 1st of December, 1800, the 
Bourdelais sailed from Portsmouth with 
tlie Andromeda and Fury, and a brge 
convoy of West Indiamen ; but the fleet 
was dispersed by a furious gale. On 
the 8th of January lie retook one of tlie 
mercliantmen, which had been captured 
by the Mouche privateer, and anotlicr 
two days afterward. Having gained 
bis station off Barbadoes, on the 29th 
of tlia same month he was chased by 
three sail, and, having sliortened sail 
to save them trouble, engaged with the 
largest brig, the Curieux, of 18 guns, 
which, after an action of about thirty 
minutes, was so completely riddled, as 
sliortly after to sink, unfortunately with 
two midsliipmen and five seamen, who 
were assisting in removing the wounded 
enemy. In the meantime tlie consorts 
of the Curieux ciTcctcd their escape. 
Captain Manby remained in the West 
Indies during the remainder of the 
war, and returned to England, in com- 
mand of the Juno frigate, in July, 
1808. 

After tlie recommencement of hosti- 
lities, Ca|itain Manby olitained the 
command of tlie Africaine, a fine 88- 
gun frigate s and lie afterwards com- 



manded the Uranie and Thalia, and 
tried all tlie vicisatudes of clinsate, be- 
tween the West Indies and the coast 
of Greenland. Hb health at length 
became so broken, that he was com- 
pelled to resign his ship at the close of 
1 808, and he was never after commis- 
sioned. Although never restored to per- 
fect health, he enjoyed many years of 
comparative ease and happiness in the 
quiet of domestic life. He atuined 
the rank of Rear- Admiral in 1850. 

He married in 1800 Miss Ham- 
mond, of Northwold, by whom lie had 
two daughters, one of whom was mar- 
ried in 1827 to .Tames Dawes, Esq. of 
Hamps'^ire, who^ in^the following year, 
was created Baron' de Flasson, with 
letters of naturalisation under the 
great seal of France, enabling him 
to hold the royal domain of Flasson, 
presented to him by the Prince of 
Cond^. — Abridged from MankalCs 
Boyai Navai Biography, 

MARTIN, Richard, Esq., formerly 
M.P. for the County of Galway; 
January 6th, 1834; at Boulogne; in 
his 80th year. 

This eccentric personage was origin 
nally a gentleman of good fortune, and 
was elected to represent the county of 
Galway in tlie first parliament after the 
Union, of which measure he had been 
a wann advocate. He resided at Bally- 
nahinch in that county; and com- 
manded a troop of yeomanry, and n 
corps of infantrv. He was also parti- 
culariy attached to the sports of the 
field. But his fame chiefly lests upon 
his devoted patronage, in his latter 
days, of those members of the brute 
creation, which are doomed to suffer in 
the streets of the metropolis. In their 
defence he obtained an Act of Fsrlia- 
ment, which is known by his name; 
and, whilst he continued in London^ 
he was indefatigable in bringing befor* 
the magistrates cases in which it might 
be put mto execution. 

At length, however, in the year 1826, 
Mr. Martin lost his election for tlit 
county he had then represented in six 
parliamenU; and his embarrassed dr. 
cumstances consequently diwe him 
abroad. His son, Richard Martin, 
Esq. of Ballynahinch, is the present 
member for Oalwayshire. — GcnOt* 
man's Afamaaint. 

MILLS, the Rev. Wniiam, D. a» 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of Moral I*hilosopliy 
in that University ; May 8. 1834 ; at 
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lf«kir% wbiihcr Im bid fWie fur tbe 
nxnm m y of bk health. 

He wccitcd a part of hk early edu- 
cation undar the liev. Dr. ElUatun, at 
Mafdalca Scfaool» and waa elected 
Demy in I8ia After pasaing a bril. 
liant eiamination in the schoolst and 
obtaining bii d^rce of D, A.» be con- 
tinued for levcral ycai« at tutor in tlio 
fiunily of General Sir Alesander Hope^ 
with whom be resided at Dresden and 
at Florrace» and acquired during liit 
sUy in those capiuls a great command 
of the German and Italian Unguagcsi 
He afterward* resided, until a sliort 
time before bis demth, principally at 
Oilbnl, and, during tlie latter portion 
of the time, held the office of College 
Tutor. In him the University has sus- 
tained tlie loea of one of its brighcst olw 
namentt — m man who conciliated tlie 
regard of all that knew him, by the 
qualities of the heart no less than of the 
bead ; and who, in the ca|Mcity,.whethvr 
of Public Examiner, of Select Preavluar, 
or of Professor, dispbycd talcnu of m 
high order, and such as are but rarely 
seen united. An elegant and correct 
■cbolar, fai tbe ordinary acceptation of 
that term, he evinced likewise an eiten* 
sive acquaintance with the languages 
and lltersturc of modern Europe. With 
n mind sufficiently subtle to relish and 
to apprehend the refined investigations 
of the Grecian and German metaphysi- 
cians, he possessed the power of render- 
ing them clear and attractive to others 
by the cliarms of a luminous aiul po» 
lislied style; retaining a due respect 
and preference fur establifeh«d opinions, 
he shewed himself candid and discrimi- 
nating in his appreciation of tliose 
which were novcL Such were his claims 
to the regard and esteem of tlie Univer- 
sity at large ; but by tlie individuals of 
his own college his loss is still more 
deeply deplormt The junior portion 
of the Sooiety baa, by his death, been 
deprived of an instructor, endeared to 
them by tbe amenity of his manners, 
and both willing and able to lead them 
forward in tlie paths of sound learning; 
whilst the older members have to lament 
the loss of a friend, wliose sound and 
acute intellect might be appealed to on 
graver occasions, and whose various ac- 
complishmenu served to enliven and 
diversify the daily intercourse of life ^ 
of one whose piety, untingcd with eitlier 
fanaticism or cxclusiveness, supplied 
tliem with a model for imiution, and 
wIhmc kindly feelingt and liberal views 



extended their genial influence over tbe 
circle in which lie moved, and Klleclcd 
a lustre U|>on the Society to which he 
belonged. His only publications ai«, 
an able ** Disquisition on the Notions 
of the Jews and Heathens respecting a 
future State;** and a Sermon preach- 



ed in the pulpit of St Mary's immedi. 
ately after the meeting of the Driti^ 
Awociation in 1830^ entitled ** Chrk. 
tian Humility as opposed to the l*ride 
of Science," which was printed at the 
express desire of some of ilie leading 
members of the Association. 

It is to be liopcd, however, that Ids 
Lectures on Moral Ptiiloso|iby will not 
be altogether lost to the public, but may 
meet with some competent editor. — 
G€ntUman*M Mafioime, 

MURRAY. John, Esq^ M. D. ; 
Sept. 12. 1833 ; at his house in WesU 
gate Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
aged SSm 

He was the son of tlie Rev. James 
Murray, who was the first minister of 
the meeting^MMise now occupied by a 
congregation of Scotch IVcsl^terians . 
in the High Bridge, Newcastle; and 
also 'author of numerous works on re^ 
ligion and politics ; to whose memory 
there is a gravestone in St. Andrew's 
churchyard, bearing this inscription: 
*< The congregaUon of Protestent Dis- 
senters, assembled at the High Bridge 
in tills town, have plaCcd this testimony 
to their late faithftil and esteemed mini- 
ster, the liev. James Murray, wlio 
fought a good fight, kept the faith, and 
finished liis course the 28tli June, 178S^ 
aged 50 years." Dr. Murray's mother 
was Miss Sarah Weddlc, whose fatlicr 
had an estate near Belfurd in NortlHim- 
bcrland, tntm wliom it was inherited 
by the subject of this memoir and bis 
brother William, who is a silk manu- 
facturer in Mandiester. He had ako 
two sisters, Jane, wife of Mr. Charles 
Hay of Newcastle, and Isabella, now 
residing at North SliieUls. 

Mr. Murray studied medicine in 
Glasgow ; .and for manv years practised 
with great success and celebrity as a 
surgeon. He was an intimate friend 
of Drs. Clarke and Young, and medi- 
cal adviser to themselves and families. 
Dr. Ramasy had also a high opinion of 
his medical talents. Prior to his divth 
he had been 33 years surgeon to the 
Newcastle Dispensary, the last report 
for wliicli bean tlus honourable testi- 
mony to his cluracter, and seal for the 
inieiests of that admiiabk institution : 

rw 4 
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** Hit viliiabk len^cct for a period 
of SA yew; his talents and menu in 
the faithful discharge of his profenional 
duties; his numberiess acts of bene* 
Hcencc and private charity towards tha 
poor; and his constant endeavour to 
promote the essential objccto of the 
department ha so ably upheld, will be 
Jong remembered and deeply appro- 
dated with gratitude, not only by the 
Committee and Governors, but by all 
classes of the community.** 

Mr. Murray, in the early period of 
life, had a strong pas&ion for scientific 
and literary pursuits. In 1793 he was 
a member of a small society of friends, 
who met weekly for mutual improve- 
ment in various departments of science, 
and who wera the auspicious planten 
of that broad and umbrageous tree of 
knowledge, ** the Philosophical Society 
of Newcastle.** Chcralcid science at 
tliat time was just beginning to unfold 
its wondera and iu benefits to the in^ 
habitants of that place ; and Mr. Mur- 
ray was the first who prepanMi soda 
water there for sale. This he did by 
tlie common mode of pressure tlico in 
use. Finding this method tedious and 
inconvenient, he fell upon the expe- 
dient of disposing of it in strong glass 
bottles, which were made under his 
direction by the late l»aac Cookson, 
Esq. 

The Gateshead corps of Voluntecra 
was formed in 1803, under the com. 
mand of Lt. Col. Ellison, and with 
Mr. Murray for its Adjutant, in 
which important oflBca his turn for 
miliury tactics was so strikingly dis- 
played, that at ttm review tlie in- 
specting officer was delighted with his 
tact and skill in carrying bis corps 
through its various evolutions. In 
music, toOf he was a master ; and be- 
sides various pieces, such as tlie ain of 
•• Tsadi the Moor," - Tlie Poor VU- 
lage Maid,** •* The Blue Bell,*' •< Dear 
Mary, my Love,** *' Tlie Merry Sa- 
voyard,** &c. &c. which have been pub- 
lished, he was the author of many other 
admired compositions still in manu- 
script. 

Though his disposition was remark- 
ably gentle and amiable, he had a firm 
and vigorous mind. As a companion 
and a friend he was cheerful, frank, 
and sincere. In his profession ha 
could call to his aid a natural welI4n- 
formed and profound sagacity in invca- 
tigating the latent causes of diseases — 
a talent which never came into vulgar 



notice^ because his modcs^ threw fi 
▼eil over his own perfections; but 
which could not be bid from the emi- 
nent practilionen who were his con- 
temporaries. And it must nirt ba for- 
gotten to mention tliat while, in bia 
office of Surgeon to the Dispensary, hie 
skill and attention were unremiuingly 
exerted among the poorest and mos^ 
wretched of his patients, his benevolenco 
oHen supported whole families where 
disease had destrmred the meana of 
their subsistence. In domestic life ha 
was docile and obliging; and in hia 
haliits systematically regular and abste- 
mious. Milk, cofllee, and tea were hia 
common beverage; all fermented and 
distilled liauora he hated, and never 
tasted ; still, however, ftir many yeara 
he could not be said to have enjoyed 
good health: for at times he suflered 
much from gout ; and for the last two 
yean of his life, some organic aiTectiony 
it is supposed, in the brain, gradually 
deprived him of all consciousness of 
what was passing around him; and 
friendsliip and afllection, for somo 
months before bis death, could only 
gaxe on the living ruins of one who, in 
the prime of his intellectual powers, 
was the soul of the society he moved 
in, and the charm of domestic life. 

He married Mary, daughter of Mr. 
Stoddart Rotherford, a wine-merchant 
in Newcastle, and widow of Mr. Clark, 
but died without iwue. His remains 
were interred near thov of his wife and 
father in St. Andrew's churchyard.— 
Gent'cmanU Magasi»e> 

MURRAY, the Rev. Alexander, 
D. D., Professor of Oriental Latiguagca 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Born in obscurity, amidst the bleak 
mountains of Galloway, Dr. Murray, 
rose above all the difficulties of bis 
birth and education ; and at an early 
age he had nude great attainmenta, 
not only in his own language, but in 
the dead languages, the knowledge of 
many of which he bad acquired before 
he went to school. While prosecuting 
his studies at Edinburgh, he was sc>- 
lected by Mr. Constable to arrange tha 
papers of Bruce the uaveller ; and be- 
fore he could begin he had to acquire 
a knowledge of various languages and 
their dialects, which he did with won- . 
derful facility. When a communicft* 
tioo came to this country from the 
court of Abyssinia, the acudcmica of 
the south failed to give It an interpret- 
ation, and they were under the necav 
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tity of applying for m trmiMlatioo to tba 
humbk ninittcr of Urr. This M lo 
Ut appointment to the chair of Oriental 
Languages in Edinhurghp a tituation 
from which he vras toon re m oteJ by 



A tubtcriplion it now raising for the 
erection of a monument to his m^ 
mory ; and at a meeting which was 
ktely hcM at Glasgow for the fbrther- 
ance of this object, the Rev. Thomas 
Drown, D. D., who presided, remarked 
that ** Murray walked, liYcd, and acted 
as a nuin of God, and a candidate for 
heaven. He was not only a man of 
profound inU'llect, but one whose mind 
was imbued by the spirit of God.** 

A gentleman pretcnt urged the 
choice of MinnigalT as a site for the 
contemplated monument, in preference 
lo the sequestered birthplace of tlie 
scholar. — CrHllemQn*§ Mugaxine, 

MURRAY, Admiral Robert; June 
90. 1894; at his residence, South Hill, 
near Lirerpool ; aged 71. 

Admiral Murray went to sea when 
he was a mere child, and may almost be 
said to have been cradled on the ware. 
Having passed the probationary term, 
he served as a Lieutenant on board the 
Ramillies, 74, commanded by that ac* 
tive otRcer. the Hon. Robert Digby, lo 
whom he was connected by relationsliip. 
In her he was present in the encounter 
with the French fleet olT U«hanl,on July 
37. 1 778, on which occauon the Ramillies 
had twenty-eight men killed and wound* 
ed. Mr. Murray afterwards removed 
into the Prince George, of 98 gims 
with Digby, who had now hoisted his 
flag as a Hear- Admiral. Tliis was the 
ship in wliich his piesvnt Majesty com- 
menced his naval career, under that ei« 
cellent officer. Mr. Murray was warmly 
befriended by Admiral Digby, and ob- 
uined a pou rank on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1 78S. We hear nothing, how- 
ever, of his movemenu till 1789, when 
he was commissioned to the Blonde, oC 
S*i guns^ In this ship be served on the 
Leeward Island station, under the 
orders of Sir J. Laforey, till 1791, 
when he removed into the Blandie, a 
frigate of similar sise and force with the 
Blonde, which sliip was paid off in tha 
same year. Shortly aAer the breaking 
out of hostilities, in 1793, Captain Mur- 
ray was appointed to the Oiseau, of 36 
guns, being the third French frigata in 
which he hoisted his pendant. In tha 
spring of the following year, he accom- 
panivj Rear-AdmifaT the Hon. O. 



Murray to dit North Amcticaa station^ 
where he was actively employed againal 
the enemy's privateets» and hi dit pro* 
lection of our trade In 1795 he n^ 
moved into the Asia, oC 64 guns, whiHi 
he commanded on the same station, till 
the close of 1798, when the Resolutioa 
being sent home^ Admiral Vandepot 
hoisted his Bag on board the Asia. 
Ca|itain Murray remained on board till 
the death of the Admiral, in Mafch« 
1800; afier the arrival of Sir William 
Parker, as Commander-in-chief, with 
his flag on board tha America, 64, 
Captain Murray reCvmcd to Enghmd, 
where the nhip was paid off in Decem- 
ber. This officer was most assiduous 
In his duties as flag-Captain, and to hit 
diligence was owing the safety of tha 
dock-yard at Halifai, In August, 1799^ 
when some daring Incendiaries inada 
repeated attempta lo set it on flra. 
Caiit. Murray was not again appointed 
to a private ship, and received his flag 
in the pranxrtion of 1804. In October, 
1809, he became a Vice- Admiral, and 
ill June, 181 1, became Commander-in- 
chief at North Yarmouth, the dutiea oC 
which he transacted till the reduction 
occasioned by the termination of hosti* 
lilies. On the 12th of August, 1819^ 
he was promoted to the rank of Admi- 
ral, but he never hoisted his flag in that 
capacity. 

In 1831, Admiral Murray was In- 
strumental in forming the estoUishmcnt 
of a floating chapel at Uverpool, for 
seamen ; and also a religious institutioa 
for their moral improvement s and, in 
consequence of his esertion% the Teas 
was lent by tha Admiralty for tha 
former purpose. Admiral Murray baa 
left two sons in the- navy, tha one n 
Commander, the other m Ueutenant.— 
Principally from ike United Sermea 
JoummL 



N. 

NICIIOLLS, John, Esq. formeriy 
of Goring, in Oxfordshire ; in tha spring 
of 18S2; in France; aged 87. 

He was the only son of tha eminent 
Frank Nicholls, M.D., physician to 
King George II., ^ a daughter of tha 
still more eminent ur, Mosd. 

Some years ago Mr. Nicholls pub. 
tiUied his «« Recollectioos,* which^ al- 
though they are tha very rrversa of 
egotistical, and contain scarcely any 
aJlusions to hb own histoiy, hav« a^ 
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foHed us the folkmiiig pwHculan : -— 
** I heguk mj Mtndtmn In Wcftmin- 
■Icr Hall in Jamury, 1765» and waa 
intimata with Mr. Dunning, aftenrards 
liord Atblniitun, and Mr. Thnilofry 
aftcrwanb Lord ChanccUor.** Ha 
went the Western Circuit. In 1781 
ha had verj confidential intercouna 
with screral of the leaders of the Rock- 
ingham party, and much intimacy with 
Mr. Dunning, the cflTectave leader of 
the Shelburne party in the House of 
Commons, and in consequence en- 
deaToured to suggest a union, to com- 
pote a mora cffectite opposition. He 
had an interriew with Mr. Burfca ; and 
when he reported to Mr. ENinning what 
Burke had said of the small number of 
the Shelburne party, his reply was, 
** Non numeremur, scd ponderamur.** 

In 1783 Mr. Nicholls became a mem- 
ber of the senate himself, being re- 
turned on a vacancy for Blecliingley, 
for which borough be was rcchoscn at 
the general election in tl>e following 
year. He lias derotod a chapter of his 
** Recollections " to the cane of War- 
ren Hastings, with whom he was *' un- 
acquainted when the discussion was first 
entered on in the House of Commons ; 
but, after the close of that session, was 
introduced to him, and gradually ad- 
mitted to tlie most intimate and confi- 
dential communications." Mr. Nicholls 
undertook a portion of the defence. In 
December, 1787, he resigned his seat 
in parlbment, by accepting tlic Chiltcra 
Hundreds. 

In 1795 he published, in 8to. ** Ob- 
servations on the Situation of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales,** with 
regard to the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall 

At the general election in 1796 he 
was again returned to parliament for 
Tregony, and subsequently *«had at 
different times much confidential Intow 
course with Charles Foi." He sup- 
ported parliamentary reform; and In 
1798 published his speech, delivered 
January 3, on tlie bill for augmenting 
the assessed taxes. 

In 1820 appeared his *' Recollections 
and Reficctions, Personal and Political, 
as connected with Public Aflhirs during 
the Reign of George III.'* 8vo. pp.408, 
written at Toulouse between the 20th 
of November, 1819^ and the 10th of 
April, 182C^ to which a supplementary 
volume was added in 1822. Mr. Ni- 
clwlls married a grand-daughter of 
Bisliop Gibson, the Ssaon scholar, and 



translator of Camden^s Britannia.— 
GenOenunCi Uagasdm* 

NIXON, Mr. H.; at Liverpool; of 
typhus fever; in his 47th year. 

Mr. Nison was a classical and ma- 
thematical scholar of eminence By n 
counc oC lectures on language In the 
Liverpool Institution, some time since, 
and the publication of an English 
grammar and other works of merit, he 
rendered himself well known and re- 
spected by the literary and scientific 
circle of that town. Mr. Nison's ge- 
nius waa not confined to literaiy pur* 
suits. H« was the inventor of the 
OSolina, or JEolian ofgan, a keyed In- 
strument of grant sweetnem and har- 
monic effect, and which, had he lived to 
perfect it, would. In all probability, 
have partially superseded the church 
organ, as from its compact sba and 
power of tone, aa well aa cheapness, it 
seems calculated for small churches or 
chapels. It is only four feet high, six 
wide, and two feetsii inches deep, and 
conulns six octaves and an odd note, 
or seventy-three ^toUmau The base 
closely resembles the vox kutnana, and 
the treble is beautifully clear and sweeC 
It has a bellows, wind-cbest, and three 
swells ; one, the conunon organ swell ; 
the othera are of Mr. N.*s own inven- 
tion. Thera is one great diflcrenca 
between tliis and the ordinary church 
organ. Some of the metal brass pipca 
of the latter are fifteen feet long and 
nine or ten inches In diameter, and 
weigh lOOlbs., at a cost of 101. each ; 
while a metallic pipe of the .£olian, 
producing exactly the same note, ia 
only seven inches long, and wdglis less 
than dibs. One great deudertUum ob- 
tained is, that tlie variation in tone from 
atmospheric .effects b scarcely percep- 
tible.— AVio llotOhi^ Magaxime. 

a 

ONSLOW, Arthur, Esq., his Ma- 
jesty's Ancient Serjeant, and Recorder 
of Guildford, Oct. 1833; in London, 
at an advanced age. 

Hie family of Onslow, the branches 
of which, descended from several 
speaken of the House of Commons, 
and honoured by a peerage, have princU 
pally settled in Surrey, was originally 
derived flrom a place called Onskiw, in 
Shropsliire ; and tlie gentleman whoso 
death we now record waa a member of 
a branch of the family which lingered 
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in UmI county; but ho bUatnca the nny tchootyand bid tU ham of thnt 
palfunaft of tbo Ooslowt of Sort«y» nervous comumpllon wlncli under- 
■nd dlwd htnMtfir to Ihcm Imt roar- mined his comfort and hb lilo. Hia 
riaft. Indeed, he bad cYidenUy been profession was entered upon in 18ia» 
named Arthur, in eomniementlon of under tho amicable auspices of Bfr* 
the celebrated ^tetker. He was n Seymour, then a soiidtorCand nown 
member of tho Middle Temple^ and magistrate at Brighton), at whose oOco 
called to the degree of Scgeantat Law he acquired a geninal inAfht as to tho 
in 1799. He was for some years rc^ routine of le|pil practice m its wyoral 
corder of Guildford, near which town 
ho had a house called Send Grove; 
and he was one of tho represenutiveo 
of that borough in parliament from 

1819 to 1830; ho then relinquished 
the honour, in cooscquenoo of a total 
loss of sight. 

Seijcant Onslow married, ftrOly, 

April 9th, 1793, Mary, daughter of 

Francis Eyre, Esq., and aunt to tho 
present EaH of Newburgh; she died 

May 14th, ISOa He married, 
secondly, Juno 13th, in tho following 

year. Dame Poolcy, widow of Rear* 

Admiral Sir Francis Samuel Drake, 

Dart., and only daughter of John Oii- 

slow. Esq, of Dunsborough House, 

Surrey, descended from a brother of 

tlioBrst Lord Onslow; this lady died 

June 13th, 1801. Mr. Sencant On- 

slow's remains were intcrrecl Oct. 1 3, 

according to his will, with tliosc of liis 

first wife, in tlie vault of tlic DcrweiiU 

water and Ncwburgh families, at St. 

Giles's In tho Fields. ^ CciU/tfman*« 

Afa^xino. 



P. 

PARK, Professor John Jamca. 

Hie following additions to the me- 
moir of the lau Professor J. J. Park, 
in our last volume, arc derived from a 
communication made by his fatlier to 
tho Legal Observer. 

He was indebted for his distio- 
guislied acquirvnients neitlwr to scliool, 
nor to college, nor to tutors at home, 
where be continued till tho ago of 
twenty. His attainments were pecu* 
liarly his own ;* and ho was in truth, 
what he avowed himself to be, in his 
testimonial as a candidate for tho law- 
professorship of King*s College, n 
*< self-educated man. " On removing 
from London to Hampstead, it was 
his father's intention to place him as 
a day-scholar ; but tho deplorable 
ravage made upon his constitution by 
a scarlet fever and putrid sore throat 
disqualified lilm, through defect of 
hearing, from standing up in a class at 



departments. Ho waa next i 
as a pupil with Mr. Preston, the emi- 
nent counsel, under whose initiation ho 
continued two years. When ho had 
been with him obout thno raonths^ 
Mr. Proston said, ** Park will do — hn 
has girt an analytical head ;** and In coo- 
sequence, he was assigned to form an 
** analytical index** to a work on Con- 
veyancing, which drew forth a valuablo 
encomium from his emploTcr; and in 
subsequent life many instances of 
friendly and flattering regard wcro 
shown. He entered as a student at 
Lincoln's Inn on Nov. 14. 1815, and 
then commenced practice on his own 
account, as a conveyancer under tho 
bar. He was called to the bar on Febw 
6.1823. His<«Tr«atiseontlieLawof 
Uowcr," a book in high estimation with 
professional men, waa published in 
1819 ; his •* Suggestions on the Com- 
position and Commutation of Tithes,** 
in 1 823. Six years before ho drew up 
the Bill on tluit subject which was in- 
troduced into the House of Commons 
by R. W. Newman, esq. in the session 
of 1 81 7. The producUon on which he 
exerted himself with most intense ar- 
dour, was tho •* Contre-Pnjet to tho 
Humphrpysian Codo^** &c published 
in 1828. During the preparation of 
this work, ho sometimes toiled for 



fourteen hours a-day ; and the propel- 
ling impulse was his firm belief " that 
the actual adoption of the pngect pro- 
posed bv Mr. Humphn!>s would, next 
to revolution, bo one of tho grcntcot 
national calamities that could bo in- 
flicted on this country." To oppooo i^ 
therefore, with all ilio energy of his in- 
tellectual powers, became not only n 
professional but a patriotic duty ; and 
his efforts were crowned with ultimate 
success. Several tostimoniot of high 
approval were recrivod from honoursblo 
personsges on the bench and at the bar, 
in England : wliile from celebrated Ju- 
rists on the Continent, at Louvain, at 
Geneva, and at Gottingen, he had lan- 
dalory encouragements ; and also IVom 
Judge Story and the Provost du Pm- 
ccau in North America ; the latter of 
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whom gaT« Mm m prmlng invitetion to 
PeniMjlvuiia« Mr. Southcy wrote to 
Mr. Fkrk, len. that ho had raul tho 
** Contre-Prcjct** carefully^ and with 
thonmgh satiafactioo-*'* in theta timet 
(he added) it it a consolatioii aod m 
comfort to tee that we have such a miod 
among ut.'* In the months of March, 
April, and August 1830, he put forth 
three ** Juridical Letters.** under the 
signature of Cunomua, in reference to 
the crisis of faw rpform. Those Irttert 
contributed materially to nuse his repu- 
tation, and to attract the attention of 
many Ivamed in the law. In Septem- 
ber of the same year he printed (for 
distribution to the members of the 
Council only) a declaration of his views 
and pretensions in respect to the profes- 
sorship of law and jurinprudence in 
King's College, for which he ofiVred 
liimself as a candidate. In January 
1 831 he was appointed to the professor's 
chair, but in such a fragile state of 
health as called more for a diminution 
than an increase of studious labour, 
and which paternal solicitude would 
hare dissuaded him from entering 
upon. By some of his legal friends it 
was made an argument of dissuasion, 
tbat the appointment would be very 
destructive to bis practice ; and this in 
a considerable degree it proved, from 
the necessity of relinquishing clients, 
tliat he migbt have leisure for the com- 
position of his lectures, most of which 
were written under such a complication 
of bodily maladies as nothing but a 
pod mcriem examination could have 
revealed. In October 1832, he printed, 
for private circulation, a letter on ** Con- 
servative Reform,'* addressed to Sir 
William Betbam, Ulster King at Arms, 
fraught with liberal feeling and sound 
sense. — I^egal Ohtentr^ 

PENK, John, Esquire, LL.D., for. 
merly proprietary and hereditary go- 
vernor of the province of Pennisylvania, 
in North America; June 81. 1834; 
at Stoke Pkrk, Bucks; aged 75. 

Mr. Penn was tlie eldest surviving 
son of the Hon. Thomas Penn, (son 
of the celebrated founder of Penn- 
sylvania), by Lady Juliana Fermor, 
fourth daughter of 'llioinas first Eatl 
of Pomfret. He succeeded to the 
family esutes, when a minor, on the 
death of his father in 1775. In coose- 
quence of his maternal descent, he was 
received as a nobleman at the unl* 
versity of Cambridge, where he wat m 
member of Ckre Hall, and the degree 



of M. A. was coofiprred on him In 1779^ 
and that of LL.D. in 181 L 

During the American war, the haSky 
of Penn endeavoured to act as medi- 
ators between Great Briuin and her 
Colonies ; and having finally settled in 
England, they received in 1790 a grant 
from Pariiament, of an annuity oC 
4000li in part compensation of their 



in 1789 Blr. Penn pulled down the 
old mansion at Stoke Park (which hit 
father had purchased in 1760^ of the 
executors of Lady Cobham), and erected 
a new house, from the designs of Mr. 
Kasmith,and completed by Mr. Jamct 
AVyatt. It is in the rilla style, of the 
Doric order, and contains a very fine 
library ; a view of it will be found in 
Neale's «« Seats. *■ Mr. Penn also 
erected a column in the park, on which 
stands a colossal statue, by Rossi, of 
Lord Chief Justice Coke, who died at 
Stoke Pogis. 

In 1796 Mr. Penn published a tra- 
gedy, entitled •< The Battle of Eding- 
ton, or British Liberty," which wat 
derived from the history of Alfred, and 
privately acted at the Haymarket the- 
atre; in the following year appeared 
a *• Reply to the Strictures of the 
Monthly Reviewers*' on the same pro- 
duction ; and a translation of a ** Letter 
from Signor Ramieri di Calsaligi to 
Count Alficri, on Tragedy." In 1796 
he published his <• Critical, Poetical, 
and Dramatic Works," in ^ vols. 8vo. 

In the same year he put forth •* A 
timely Appeal to the Common Sense of 
the People of Great Britain in general, 
and of the Inhabitants of Bucking- 
hamshire in particuUr, on the present 
State of AlTairt ;" and in 1800^ " Fur- 
ther Thoughta,*' a continuation of the 
same. At the general election of 1809, 
he entered tlie House of Commons at 
one of the members for Ilvlston : but 
we lielieve he was not a member of any 
other parliament. 

In 1809 he printed two volumes of 
** Poems, consisting of original Worki, 
Imitations, and Translations ; ** and, ia 
1811, again two volumet of " Poemt, 
being moatly Reprints.** 

Some years ago^ Mr. Penn raised 
many a smile by his employing mora 
than one lecturer gravely to persuado 
youth of both sexes to enter into the 
holy bands of matrimony. 

Mr. Penn had two brothert, Oren- 
ville Penn, Es^., P. 8. A., who bat 
distinguished himself by seveial Mm 
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cfitkal vrariift, ana a life of hb gnat, 
grmnafathcr Sir William Pcna, the dia- 
tinguishcd admiral, and Richard Peiw^ 
Eiq.* formerly M. P. for Lancaatcr, 
and not Ina remarkable for hit clamical 
atlainmenta and wonderful powcft oC 
memory. Their liatcr, Sopbia-Mar- 
IcarK-Juliana, was the wife of tba lata 
Hon. and Moit Rev. William Stuart, 
Archbishop of Armagh. ^^ GemlktnmiC» 
Ifafoesttr. 

PlIELIPS, John, E«|., an acUng 
magistrate for the counties of Somerset 
and Dorset ; April 20. I aS4 ; at Mont- 
acute House* Somersetahirs; after m 
few days* illncsa ; aged 51. 

Hie representative of an ancient and 
honourable family, he, by the excellence 
of his manv public and private virtues, 
fully repaid to society the value of the 
adventitious claim which is uniformly 
eonceded to a dignified lineof anceOry. 



heraldic motto waa not mcivly m eaia 
appendage to his armorial, bcarmgi % 
the woida «* Pro Ariset Focb** wcra 
enshrined within hb heart. — Gmlia- 
fmmn*$ Mogmamt^ 

PLAMPIN, Rbbett, Eaq., Yie*. 
AdmirmI of the White; Feb. 14. ISM; 
at Florence, in his 73d year. 

Admiral Plampin was the son of 
John PUmpin, Esq., of Chadactw 
Hall, in the county of Suffolk, when 
his ancestors had redded upwards of 
900 years. He entered the aaval 
servico in 1775» as midshipman, oa 
board the Itenown, Gsptaio Banks. 
On the commenceme n t of hostilitico 
with the French republic he was made 
a lieutenant, and one of the first ser- 
vices in which he waa employed waa 
the defence of Williamstadt, where he 
commanded a gun-boat. On the Slat 
of March, 1793, in an attack on the 



Having for many years presided as enemy*s camp on the ^loordyke, 
'the Criminal Court of superior officer. Lie 



, Lieut. J. Western, waa 
slain f to whom the Duke of York 
erecteo a monument in the church of 
Dordrecht), and Plampin took the 
command : tlie Prince of Orangey for 
his services on this <»ccasion, presented 
him witli a medal worth 500 guilders : 
and on his return to England he waa 
equally beloved and rvspected, hailed promoted to the rank of Commander, 
him as their IViend and their guide ; and , and appoinUid to the Firm sloop of war. 



chairman of 

Quarter Sessions in his native county, 
be had, by the integrity of his prin* 
ciplcs, and the mildness of his judg- 
ment, advanced iu judicial character 
to a degree of estimation rarely ac- 
quired under such circumstances. The 
bar and the bench, by whom be was 



as was well and truly said on a public 
occasion, immediately after his decease 
(by one who knew him thoroughly, and 
was as thoroughly competent to give 
an o|Hnion), " in his decisions he was 
not always equalled by our judges, and 
rarely surpassed by them." In all the 
local durities and meetings Iwld In liis 
own neighbourhood, his purse and his 
personal services were tendered with 
readiness and without ostentation. A 
kind and judicious benefactor to the 
poor, a considerate and liberal landlord 
to his tenants, he fulfilled the more 
immediate and secondary duties of an 
English country gentleman, in a man- 
ner which, it is hoped, blekseth him 
that givcth,as well as him that recciveth. 
In the wide circle of his personal 
friends and acquaintances, bis hospi- 
tality was unbounded as his means were 
ample and his heart was open. In the 
narrower sphere, within which his do- 
mestic afllections were much centered, 
much morc^ if it were allowable to lift 
the sacred veil thrown by common con* 
sent ground the privacy of family 
sorrow, might be said to the honour of 
one so nniversally lamented. Hit 



In 1795 Capt. llampin attained 
post rank, and was commissioned to 
the Ariadne of S6 guns, from which 
he removed to tlie Lowestofle^ 9S. 
This vessel he commanded twice ; firat 
in the Mediterranean, and afterward% 
from 1799^ until she was unfortunately 
wrecked, on the 1 1th of August, 1801, 
on the north-east end of Great Ho- 
neage Isle, in returning with a convoy « 
from the WeU Indies. On being 
tried by a court-martial, her com* 
inander was fully acquitted of all blamo. 

Capt. Plampin afterwarda com- 
manded the Antelope 50^ and the 
Powerful 74^ This ship waa attached 
to the squadron of Sir J. T. Duck- 
worth, and was afterwards sent to leia- 
force Sir E. Pellew in the Eaat 
Indies. On the ISth of June, IMS, 
he captured a miscMevoua privateer, 
called La Henrictte, of 90 guns ; and 
in ttie following month, off Ceylon, a 
still more notorious privateer. La Bel- 
lone, of 34 guns, which had committed 
great depredations on the British com- 
merce, and was afterw?uds enrolled in 
the British navy, under the narot of 
the Blanche. 
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Towards the close of 1806, the Pow. 
erAil was one of the squadron which 
accompanied Sir Edward Pdlew 4o 
BaUvta, where thcj destroyed a frigate, 
four brigs of war, and leverat armed 
vessels. AAer thts» Capt. Plaaopin re- 
turned to Europe on account of UU 
health. He subsequently obtained 
the command of the Courageui, 74» 
and commanded a division of Sir R. 
Straduin's fleet, on the expedition to 
Walchcren in 1809. In 1810 ha com* 
manded the Gibraltar, 80, and in 1811 
the Royal Sovereign, a lirst-rate. His 
next appointment was to the Ocean of 
98 guns, )n which he again served 
under Sir £. Pellew, in the Mediterr»> 
nean ; and he belonged to the block- 
ading fleet oif TouIm during the re- 
mainder of the war. 

At the flag promotion wUch took 
place at the peaces Captain Plampin 
was advanced to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral , and in February, 1 8 1 7, he hoisted 
his flag on board the Conqueror, 74, as 
Commander-in-chief on thie St. Helena 
and Cape stations. This delicate com- 
mission, as one of the guardians of Na- 
poleon, he held during the customary 
period of three years. On his return 
he received, through Lord Bathurst, 
the unanimous thanks of his Mi\}esty*s 
ministers, for the manner in which he 
had performed tlie arduous duties of 
that most onerous command ; and when 
lie made application to be made a 
K.CD., be was told by Lord Melville 
lie certainly deterred that distjnction,but 
as he liad never been so fortunate as to 
have been in a generai action, there wag 
no precedititfor iu He received a pro- 
mise from his Lordtfhip, that he should 
be again appointed to a command as 
soon as an opportunitv occurred ; which 
pledge was ledeemed by his appoint- 
ment to Cork in March, 1825; and, 
contrary to precedent, although ho 
shifted his flag to the Fore, in the May 
following, he retained his command the 
usual term of tliree vears. Admiral 
Plampin was married, but left no issue. 
His death is hunentcd by a large circle 
of acquaintance. His remains were 
brought to England, and interred in 
Wansteadchurchyard. — Abridged from 
Ike United Seniew JourwiL 

POVAH, Francis £«q.> B.C.L.; 
July 89. 1834; on board the Brotlien, 
on his passage from Madeim; aged 26. 

This highly.gifted young man was 
tlie youngest son of the Rev. Richard 
Povah, LL.D.9 the Rector of St. 



James's, Duke*s Place. He received 
his education at Merchant Taylors* 
school, where he very eariy distinguished 
himself liy his superior talents, and bj 
the perseverance irith which he pursued 
his studies; and attained the bead of 
the school at an unusually earlv age. 
In 1825 he-was elected a Probationarj 
Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford ; 
being the second brotlier who had ob- 
tained that distinction, it having been 
previously conferred, in 1818, on hia 
brother, the present Rev. R. W. Povah, 
Minor Canon of St. Paul's; and in the 
general examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of ArU in Easter Term, 1 829^ 
his name appeared in the first dass m 
LUerit HumanioribuM, In March, 1831, 
he was elected a scholar on the Vinerian 
Foundation ; and shortly aftctwaids 
took the degree of Bachelor of Civil 
Law. 

He was admitted a student of the 
Inner Temple in AprO, 1831 ; and, 
sometime before that illness which 
rendered a visit to a foreign clime ad- 
visable, had commenced the study of 
the law with the same diligence and 
devotedness that had previously nuirked 
his career at Merchant Taylors' and at 
Oxford. His Ulents and acquirementa 
especially fitted him for success in his 
profession; for, independently of his in- 
timate acquaintance with those branches 
of knowknlge wliich are usually taught 
at public schools and universities, he 
was deeply versed in general fiterstuie^ 
and nature and habit combined had 
given to him oratorical powers and a 
faciiitv for public speaking of no ordi- 
nary description.— Gnitfejiieii'f Uaga- 
time. 

PRINGLE, Thoma% Esq.; Do. 
cember5* 1834. 

We regret to havo to announce the 
death of this amiable and excellent man. 
Mr. Pringle was born in Tiviotdale, a 
romantic pastoral district in the south 
of Scotland, of which he has left some 
pleasing rrmembrancea, in the poetry 
which ftom time to time he gave to the 
public Mr. Pringle applied himself 
early in life to literature^ as a prefer 
rion ; and was concerned in the estab- 
lishment and early management of 
** Bkckwood*sMagatine;*sliortlyafter, 
however, he chose to follow the fortunea 
of his family, who became settlers ia 
South Africa, There, after a tinc^ 
Mr. Pringle entered into some literary 
specuktions in Cape Town, whichy 
however, he was speedily forced to ro- 
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liiM|ttiilwbj the gayemmc m, st a pecv* 
niary Iom of little Ictt Umui lOOOL 
Upon the failura of theM ipeaiktioiMt 
Mr. Pringto rcCuraed to Engknd; and 
1ms fcrriccc were looa after engaged by 
the Anti-SUTory Society, at Mcrctaiy 
to that body, a ihuatum which be co^ 
tinued to bold until within these few 
months, when the object of the sodety 
was accomplished; and the duties of 
which mponsible office, he discharged, 
not merely as one expected to labour 
tor hire^ but as one whose heart was in 
the cause of humanity and justice. Mr. 
Pringlo is also fatoufably known lo the 
public as a sweet and grscvful poet. 
His ** Ephemcridcs ** abound in graphic 
pictures of African scenery; and are 
rich in evidences of the kind and Chris- 
tian spirit which accompanied the writer, 
in all that he did or wrote. As the 
editor of «< Friendship's Oifcring,** too, 
Mr. Pringle brouglit to his task a sound 
judgment and a refined taste. The last 
work in which he was engaged, and 
which he finished only a month or two 
ago, was the revision of his volume en- 
titled ** African Sketches,** with a view 
to a second edition, which, we believe, 
will soon sppear. Ear!/ last summer, 
the rupture of a blood-vrssel confined 
l^f r. Pringle to a sick bed, and greatly 
reduced the energies of a naturally 
strong constitution; and towards the 
autumn it became apparent, that, for 
the pfvservation of life, a removal to a 
warmer climate was indispensable. Mr. 
Pringle*s circumstances not permitting 
a trial of the south of Europe, he again 
turned his thoughts towards tlie Cape ; 
the necessary preparations were hastily 
complvtcd; the passago-monev was 
paid ; and it wantc^l but three days of 
the time appointed for sailing, when a 
diarrlKBO began to show itself, under 
which the powers of nature, already 
enfeebled by confinement, speedily sank. 
He died peacefully, and witliout a 
struggle; exhibiting to the end that 
moral courage for which he had ever 
been remarkable, and supported by the 
rccollectioo of a well-spent life, and by 
the hopes thai spring ftvra religion. 
Few men wera richer in friends than 
Mr. Pringle; among their number we 
might enumerate most of the literary 
men of the day, and very many of those 
public men, who have made philan- 
tliropy the beacon of their political ca- 
reer : and although >!r. Wingle dis- 
charged, during many years, with a 
fearless and honeu seal, the duties of 



an oAct which exposed him lo the 
bitterness of party spirit, no man, pciw 
hapa, ever bad fewer enemies, or da* 
scended into the gravo with fewer ani- 



RODSOH. George Fennel, Ea^ 
One of his moit intimate friends has 



furnished the following anecdotes, in 
addition to the memoir of this die* 
tinguished artist which a pp eared in our 



He wMbom In 1790; his father 
Buuried' twice^ and had a Ihmily of 
twenty children. George was the 
eldest by the second marnagOi With 
Robson imiutioa by lines precede d 
speech. Dewickli Book of Quadm- 
pcds, then lately publiibed, was tha 
earliest object of his notiosb Soon aa 
his infant hand could grwp a pendl, it 
became his favourite, almost his only 
toy. Between tlifve and four veara t ' ' 
he attempted the imitation of natni 
oljocts. On one occasion his aflcc^ 
tionate and tenderly attached mother 
found him lingering behind her as they 
were crossing a meadow ; his eyes were 
fixed on a crow pecking at some carrion 
in the path ; they had scarcely reached 
homc^ when, to his mother^s surprise^ 
he draw onasUtc the crow in Ita action 
of pecking, with sufficient accuracy to 
prove it the result of observation and 
memory. 

At tcven yean old he was sent to 
school at Scorton in Yovkshira; and 
on his return to Durham be was found 
to have made little progrem in hie 
school studies, but much in his favour* 
itc art. Natura may be said to havn 
been his principal instructress ; but hie 
ingenuity now began to find meansof im- 
proving himself, little suspected by Ma 
family. The picturesque scenery of 
Durham and its neighbourhood (tha 
subject of many of Robson's paintings) 
attracted artists of eminence to the dtv ( 
and so suraly as one began Ms sketch- 
ing excursions, he found himself wU 
tenided by a ruddy rosy-faced boy, who 
hung upon his path and watched hit 
footsteps. He had not made much 
progress in his work befora the same 
little fellow was creeping up to Ids sidi^ 
and with an expression of intense la- 
terea in bis coimunance, mdravouring 
to obuin a sight of the pencirs magical 
creation ; by degrees tlie boy was en* 
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coimgcd to ibow Ms own attompts to 
thcte miglitj magiciaiit, and their de* 
dsion was listened to with fear and 
trembling. Mr. William Daniell (the 
academician), Mr. Cotmannf Norwich^ 
and many oUien» were referred to in 
aAcr-life by Mr. Robson with eipres- 
sions of gratitude, as having encouraged 
his earlieat aUcmpts by the kindest at- 
tentions. The eifect of these instruct' 
tions was soon mibla. 

At the age of 16, with five pounds in 
his pocket, he left his father^a Imniw, 
never to return. On this slender stock 
ho came to London, and through 
the advice and asustance of his kind 
friend, Mr. Robinson of Great Queen 
Street, he was enabled immediately to 
turn his ulenU to account. He made 
drawings which wera exposed in the 
windows of Mr. Cribb the carver and 
gilder in Holbom, from the profits of 
which, though sold at a yvrj low rate, 
he was enabled to repay his father the 
live pounds he had received, in 1i*ss 
than a twelvemonth; and he now found 
himwlf in a stale of independence. 
He lived with a most scrupulous at- 
tention to economy. To become a 
great painter was worth the sacrifice of 
every personal comfort : he would have 
been satisfied to live on bread and 
water. 

About 1808 he resolved on publish- 
ing a view of his native city. He was 
encouraged by a large list of sub. 
acribcrs; and the success which attended 
the publication gave him new vigour. ^ 

He had now got funds in his |K>cket, 
and a sufficient ktock of information in 
his mind, to enable him to put in prac- 
tice a scheme he liad long coutcfti- 
plated, of visiting tlie Highlands of 
Scotland. Our young arti»t experi- 
enced a full measure of that high 
excitement common to every man of 
imagination, when he first finds himself 
amongst the mountains. The guides still 
remember the antics he pertormcd the 
rooming he walked out to the banks of 
Loch Katrine. That he might enter 
entirely into the romance of tlie coun. 
try, he dressed himself as a shepherd, 
and with his wallet at his back^ and 
Scott's poems in his pocket, he wan- 
dered over the mountains at all hours 
and in all .seasons. He was standing 
bv the door of the little inn at Loch 
Katrine, when some gentlemen and 
ladies (travellers) arrived. They called 
out to the laddie to take their portman- 
teau. Robson Immediately compliei^ 



threw It acron his shoulder, and when 
he had earned it into the house, thcr 
gave him a shilling, which he accepted, 
and then offered to be their guide as 
well as their porter. The travellers 
soon found themselves engaged with m 
man of intelligence^ and not as they 
supposed, a shepherd boy. The excur- 
sion at an end, the guide made his 
bow, and asked his fee. One of the 
party (Mr. AVm. Harrison, solicitor, in 
Lincoln's Inn) presented his card, and 
keeping up the humour of the scene, 
said he must defer payment till they 
met in London. The acquaintance so 
formed, proved very agreeable to both 
parties. • 

The late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, Sir Thomas Lawrence, to whom 
he had been introduced on his first 
coming to London, extended to him 
the kindest encouragement and pro- 
tection. In 1805, the year of his ar- 
rival in L<mdon, commenced the 
Society of Paintera in AVater. coloura ; 
and In 1813 he became an exhibitor in 
the ninth annual exhibition of the So- 
ciety ; and he was elected member 
tlie following year. Tired of moving, 
the Society wera suffering for want of 
some permanent gallery, and Rolison 
actually took the rooms in l*sll Mall 
East on his own responsibility, and by 
this l>old measure gave to the Society 
a local habitstion and a name. As an 
active mvml>er of a Society, Mr. Rob- 
son's character appean in a new light. 
Hitherto he has been seen struggling 
with difficulties which concerned only 
his own interests and reputatioik Now 
he ia found mingling himself up with 
tlie feelings and interests of others, and 
acting for the benefit of the whole. 
In illustrating this part of his life, wo 
cannot do better than copy the contents 
of a letter from Robson*s oldest friend 
and most trusty coadjutor, himself m 
distinguished artist. ** llie grand aim 
of his life for many year^** says this cor- 
respondent, ** was to ensure the success 
of the Society. Day and night it was 
always in his thouffhU; the whole 
strength of hu mind and body was 
directed to this one obiect. His evei»- 
ings were devoted to visiting the mem- 
bm; exhorting, encouraging, and in 
many cases^ at his own risk, commis- 
sioning them to execute pictures for 
the benefit of the exhibition. I could 
tell a thousand Inituices of his extra- 
ordinary teal ftom my own personal 
knowledge. I could name many oC 
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our friendt who art Ailly KmibW of 
thdr obligstiom to Robson for tlio 
•niioat endcarour* tw was constantly 
makiog to advance their intemts and 
tiMW reputation. One* he act oflT on 
the last day of the exhibition to his 
friend tlie late Bishop of Duiham (Dr. 
BarringtiNi),to induce him to purchase 
a picture that sceincd lilcely to go Inck 
to the artia unsold, and be returned 
in triumph with the money in his hand. 
Never shall I forget the joy with which 
be came to tell me of tlie successful 
termination of the arrangemenu which 
secured to Lough the sculptor, also a 
native of the county of Durliam, the 
monument of llikliop MidJIeton. lie 
thougiA biglily of l^ugh*s genius, and 
ho was greatly instrumental in enabling 
this meritorious sculptor to sunnount 
the impedimenta tlMt stood in the way 
of his success. Lending or advancing 
roonvy, giving comroiuions - to assia 
liis broiler artists, buying frames, to 
lend for pictures tliat lie fi'ared might 
be injured in tlieir eflvct by licing in- 
adequately framed;— tlM»c were ac 
tions he was constantly performing, 
where he tliought tlw painter's talents 
deserved, or liis deficiency of means 
required sucb assistance. In all this 
kindness there was never the smallest 
octentation. 

The activity of Robson** own life, 
and the intense interest be felt in the 
aucecss of tlie Society to which he liad 
attached himself^ did not prevent his 
annual excursions to the Highlands of 
Scotland. He visited (cent', kcs the 
same correspondont) every laVe, vale, 
and noounuin, through the whole ex- 
tent of the Grampians. 

Drawing one day in a retired nook 
in the neighbourhood of Loch Katrine, 
tlie majestic figure of Kemble tlie actor 
started up before him like a viUim. 
He was wrapped in a travelling cloak, 
which partly concealed bis fierson. 
Coriuianus on the lieartb of Tullus 
Aufidius came into tlie arti»t*s mind ; 
and when tlie actor, aAer introducing 
himself, and requesting his company to 
dinner, said, with rather a Uagedy air, 
•* I suppose, sir, you know wlio I am.** 
Robson replied, in the same tone, — 

*• Thou bast a grim appearance^ and 

thy face 
Dears a command in*t. 
Thou cana be nootlier tluui Jobs Plii- 

lip Kemble.** 

VOL. XIX. 



The artist and the actor mat at 
dinner, and over a bottle of riefat good 
whisky vowed an eternal frienZdnp. 

In the neighbourhood of Bbur Athoa 
be was discovered by the Duke of Ath- 
oll, who insisted on Ma coming to 
dine with bins. It has altrady been 
slated that Robson's only dress was 
that of a Highland shepherd.* ^Ile ra- 
presented to bis Grace how unfit he 
was in sucb costume to join a fashion, 
able party ; but no excuse was admit* 
ted, and he went. Few men could go 
through a scene of this kind better than 
Robson. There was a simple dignity 
about him. The surprise his dinner 
dress occasioned was soon changed into 
respect for his ulents and clMnicier, 
and the lasting friindUiip of the Duko 
of Atholl and his family was the result 
of the adventure. Many of Robson^ 
most valuable acquaintance were made 
in these solitudea. It was in the 
Highlands be first met with Mr. Al- 
nutt of Clapham, who proved a friend 
to him when he stood moa in need of 
assistance. He almost lived at Mr. 
Alnutt*s bouse, during the lime that he 
was preparing for publication bis work 
of the Grampian Afountaint. 

Tliough especially inspired I*y the 
scenery of tlie Highlands, Robson uiA 
not confine himself to Scotland; bo 
viutcd his native county, Durham, the 
Lakes of Cumberland and Westiuora- 
land, made himself familiar with the 
mountains of North Wales, and crossed 
over to Ireland for the purpo«e of 
painting tlie Lake of Killamey. These 
tianftai*tions first brought him into coo* 
ncrtion with the Sketching Society, 
formed by a party of artikts who met at 
each other's bouses, for the purpose of 
indulging in Uie delights of composi- 
tion. Robson*s sight would not allow 
of bis drawing, but it was one of bis 
greatest pleasun>s to attend the meet- 
ings, and watch the creations of the 
evening. A year before Ids death ho 
was elected by acclamation an honorary 
member, and in no place will his cheer* 
ful countenance and good humour he 
more missed, than in the meetings of 
that society. 

Reference to thcst recent cirrom- 
slances brings the narrative to a very 
mebmclioly close. I n the beginning of 
August 18:13, Robson went with Us 
esteemed friend Mr. Ililla, the aninsai 
painter, to the inland of Jersey, IWim 
whence he arrived in town to attend m 
meeting of the Sketching Society on 

a o 
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the 9H for tlM purpoM at bidding 
adieu to Mr. Leslie (one of iu most 
▼allied mcmbera), wbo was about to 
quit Ensland for America. On the 
Wednctday followinff, he embarked in 
exccilent health and tpiriu on board 
the James Watt stcam-boat, with tlie 
Intention of visiting his friends in the 
north, lie was landed at Stoditon- 
tipon-Tecs on the Slst, eitremely ill ; 
medical aid was immediately procured^ 
but it was not posdble to slop the pro- 
grcsvofhis disorder. He died on the 8th 
of Scptember,in tha 45th yearof liisagew 

There was something so eitraordinaij 
in tlie circumstances attending his sud- 
den illness and death, that his friends 
wislicd for a post mortem examination. 
The viscera, on being exposed, exhibit- 
ed generally a natural and healthy ap- 
pearance, with the exception of tha 
stomach, which displayed marks of 
intense inflammation. The liule fluid 
found in it being submitted to the ae- 
tion of chvmical test, underwent no 
change, and sbowed not tlie slightest sign 
of^ containing any metallic salt. Tha 
origin of this inflammation still remains 
a secret. It is, however, remarkable 
tliat seven of the pas^ngers in the 
steam-boat were ** afltfct«^ more or 
less in the same way,*' and that the last 
and indeed tlie only words spoken by 
Robson after his brother Mr. James 
Robson's arrival from Durham were, 
** I am poisoned.** 

A relation who has known him from 
his earliest years, thus sums up his 
character. In bis childhood and 
youth lie waa honest-hearted and cheer- 
ful ; in the diflvretit relations of life he 
was kind, affectionate, straightforward, 
and honourable ; in his profession his 
indefatigable and intense labour and 
study, from an ase when commonly the 
hours are wasted, laid tlie foundation 
of a well-earned fame, and his delightful 
works will long please the eye of all. 
His fellow artikU will long feel his 
loss. — GnUlemarCi Hfeigasime. 

ROniNSON, Mark, Esq., Admiral 
of the White; Feb. 21. 1894 ; at Fresh, 
field near Bath ; aged 80. 

Tliis galUnt officer was son of Rear- 
Admiral Robinson, who lost a leg in 
the action off Cape Henry, Sept. 5. 
1781, and died in 1799. lie entered 
the navy at an earl^ age, and became 
Commander some time previous to the 
conclusion of the American war ; and, 
during the peace that followed, he com- 
mandtfd the Trimmer sloop. In Sept. 



1790 he was made Post Captain. At 
the commencement of the war with 
France, he obtained the command of 
the Brilliant frigate, sUtioncd in the 
North Sea, and was afterwards employ* 
ed in the reduction of CalvL He next 
commanded the Arethusa, in the expe- 
dition under Sir J. B. Warren, against 
Quiberoo. In 1804 he was appointed 
to the Swiftsure, in which ship, after 
cruising on the Spanish coast, he ac- 
companied Lord Nelson to tha West 
Indies, in punuit of the combuied 
fleets of Franca and Spain. Subsa- 
quently, he commanded tha Royal 
Sovereign and Gibraltar of 80 guns. 
In 1808 he was promoted to the rank of 
Rear. Admiral, in 1812 to that of Viee- 
Admiral, and in 18S5 Admiral of tha 
White. 

Adm. Robinson married In 1799 
Mrs. Shirley, of PuUeney Street, Bath, 
who died in 181 1. — JSanhalts Rt^td 

RONALDS, Mr. Hugh, of Brent- 
ford, nurseryman ; Nov. 1833 ; in his 
74th year. 

He was bom at that places March 4tli, 
1759, and was married to Elisabeth 
Clarke, Sept. 9th, 1784. He spent 
his long and useful life in a strict ad- 
herence to certain maxims and rule% 
which he seems to have imbibed ttam 
his father, who was a nurseryman, and 
carried on business at the same plaoa. 
At the early age of fourteen, he was 
intrusted with considerable manage- 
ment of his father's business, for which 
he acquired a strong attachment, and 
in which happy employment be spent 
his whole life. During his early bo- 
tanical studies lie formed an extensivo 
Herbarium, collected chiefly from tha 
botanic garden and arboretum at Kew, 
with the assistance of the late and the 
present Mr. Alton. This Herbarium 
IS not now in existence, but some of 
the specimens have been rescued from 
decay, and preserved in a Hortus Sic- 
cus in the possession of his family. 
Mr. Ronalds wrote an excellent tien. 
tise on the different varieties of brocoli, 
in tlie Transactions of the HovticttU 
tursl Society, of which he was one of 
the earliest members. He was also tha 
author of a splendid work on Apples. 
It appears that mors than ftf^ years 
ago, many of tha subjccu illiutrated la 
tills work were under his own cars and 
cultivation, and that since that period ha 
had uninterruptedly pursued tlia study, 
and added to his collcctiou of tha i 
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dMke and rtJtulbU ftuitiu TliU work 
it cmbrllklMd with iNimerottS drawiact 
Irjr hit daughter ElitalMth, in a stTlt 
of Uste ami baauly which bat been 
•quailed bjr ftw, ciren of the mott cmU 
nctit fruit and lower palnirn of tho 
day. It b dedicated to tlie Duka of 
Notthuinberlandt and it it lUted in the 
preface that the author had for mora 
than half a ccnturj, been in the uniiw 
termpted enjoyment of Uia patronaga 
of hit Grace and hit noble prcdcccttora. 
In alluding, in tfait work, to Mr. 
Kni|ht*t theory ictpccting the decay of 
apeciet of fniitt, the author obaervca» 
** that tpcciet aa well at individualt of 
fruitt, have their pcriodt of infancy* 
maturity, and old age $ but the period 
at wlilch they tend acain to extinction, 
it very difflcult to dctermina.*' One 
hundred copict of thit work were iold, 
many of which were purchavcd by the 
lirtt nobility. 

Up to the latt week of hit life, Mr. 
Ronaldt wat engaged, with the aasitt- 
ance of bit tout, in planting the groundt 
of the New General Cemetery at Ken- 
tal Green ; he took a lively interett in 
thit undertaking, and wat honoured 
with the conCdeoce of the Directort of 
the Company, in selecting and furnish- 
ing from hit nuneriet at Drentford 
more than 14,000 treet and thrvbs to 
ornament and grace thit latt abode of 
mortality. 

Mr. Uonaldt wm charocterised by a 
genuine and natural politenett of mind. 
He was a di»cnter, and all hit life a 
constant member and supporter of the 
congregation at Brentrord Duttt. He 
lived in intimate frieudJiip with ita 
tuccct»ive minibCert, Mr. Bradthaw, 
Mr. Gellibrand, Mr. Ileinekcn, and 
Mr. Geary. In hit religion he wat 
uuostentatiout but constant; a true 
toldier of Chritt, he ttood fatt, he fought 
a good fight, and finished hit coune 
with faith. — Gtfii//cm0ii*f AfagasiM. 
• RYLANCE, Richard, Esq.; June 6. 
18S4 ; in London ; aged 5S. 

Mr. Rylance wu a gentleman of 
great talenta and varied acquirements. 
By Mestra. Longman and Co. hit abili- 
ties. Information, and industry were well 
known, and justly appreciated ; hit pen 
had been estensively employed by them 
for nuiny yeart ; aiM he wat the author 
and translator of a multitude of publi- 
cations, altJiough, as to no one of them, 
we believe, is his name attadied, he wat 
not to distincuished in the litervy 
world aa he might otiierwise have been. 



Mr. Rylance was m native of Bolton, im 
Lancashire. His early boyhood wee 
passed in Liverpool, where he wat ha^ 
noured by tha especial notice of the late 
Mr. Roscoe, of whose ^kindnett he aU 



wavt tpoke with the warmest gratitude, 
and who put him to acliool under the 
celebrated Lcmpriere. Here be ac- 



quired the classical languages with es. 
traordinary facility; and afterwanla 
became so accomplished a linguist, that 
ho could read, write, and speak with 
fiuency/no fewer than eighteen tongues, 
and not long bcfoie bit death was closely 
studying the W«dsh and Celtic, for tho 
purpose of composing an ctlmic essay 
on the affinities of all languages. With 
ancient history and literature he waa 
profoundly acquainted; and his racy 
EngliJi style was evidently formed oa 
tliat of the age of Elizabeth. In politics 
he was a liberal Whig ; and in rvligtoo, 
although differing from some of bit 
nearest and dearest connections, he waa 
steadily and faithfully attached to the 
church of England. Two of his most 
recent productions were, ** An Explan- 
ation of the Doctrines of Christianity,** 
and ** An Exposition of the Lord'a 
Prayer ;*' both of which liavc been men* 
tioned in several critical publications 
with the commendation which the ra- 
tional pietv of the author, and the sim- 
plicity and clearness of Ids statements, 
arguments, and illustrations deserved. 
Of tlte excellent qualities of his lieart,the 
filial tenderness with which he watched 
over and sootlied the decline of a vener- 
able mother (who died not above four 
years ago) allbrded a convincing prooC 
TIhts were few pleasanter companions 
than Mr. Rylance. The variety of his 
knowledge, the cheerfulness of hit di^ 
position, tlie unafllctednets of his cha- 
racter, and even tlie occasional touch of 
eccentricity in his manners, all contri- 
buted to make him as amusing and 
agreeable an associate as we ever en* 
countered at the convivial board. — L^ 
icrwry CuaeUe* 



SAWYER, Sir Herbert, ILCR, 
Admiral of the White; November IS. 
1833; at Bath, in hit 70th year; uni- 
vertally regretted by hit family and 
friendt. 

Tltit officer wat the eldest son of 

Admiral Herbert Sawyer, of whom tho 

following anecdote has been related :— • 

•* CapUin Sawyer of the Active frigate^ 

G O S 
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and Captain Pownall of the FaTorice 
•loop, paid their addresses at th« same 
time to two sisters, and were farourably 
received by them; but their father, a 
merchant of immense property at Lis- 
bon, attliough sensible of their personal 
merit, objected to tlieir want of fortune, 
and desired that they would discontinue 
their courtship until their circumstances 
wera much improved; which was 
kbonly the case, by tlie prize-money 
gained by the capture of the Hcrmione, 
a Spanish register ship, in 1762. Soon 
aAer the earthquake happened at Lis- 
bon, and deprived the merchant of all 
liis property. The generous Captains, 
immediately on hearing it, repaired to 
that place, wliere yielding to the full 
and noble gratification of love and 
friendsliip, they settled an annuity on 
the father, and married his daughters." 

Sir Herbert Sawyer served under his 
father during the war with our Trans- 
atlantic colonies, at the conclusion of 
which he commanded tlie Porcupine 
sloop, at Jamaica. His commission a^ 
a Post- Captain, bore date Feb.S. 1789, 
and in the following year he com- 
manded the Pegasus of S8 guns, on 
tlie Newfoundland station. At the 
commencement of the contest with 
France, in 17 93, he commissioned the 
Amphion frigate ; from which \}ie re- 
moved about the year 1795, into the 
Nassau of 64 guns, and cruised in her 
on the coast of Ireland, and with the 
North Sea fleet, until tlie autumn of 
1797, wlien he wa^ appointed to the 
Saturn 74^ attached to the Western 
squadron. In the spring of 1799, h« 
succeeded Sir Henry Trollope In the 
command of the Ilussell, also a third- 
rate, and continued in that ship til] the 
beginning of 1801, when lie joined the 
Juste, of 80 guns, and accompanied 
Sir Robert Calder to the West Indies, 
in pursuit of a French squadron that 
had escaped from Drest, but which 
instea>l of crossing tlic Atlantic, had 
proceeded up the Meditetranean. 

Subsequently to his return to Eng- 
land, Captain Sawyer was appointed to 
superintend the payments of the sliips 
at Plymouth, where lie remained until 
advanced to the rank of Rear- Admiral, 
OcL S. 1807. About tlie month of 
May, 1810, he hoisted his flag as second 
in command at Portsmouth; and on 
tlie 31st July, 1810, was promoted to 
the rank of Vice-Adroiral.' Towards 
the latter end of that year be procerded 
In tia* Africa of 64 guns, to the llalifai 



station, where he held the chief com* 
mand for nearly three years. 

Towards the latter end of 1 81S,Vic«- 
Admiral Sawyer Ixiisted his flag as 
Commander-in-chief at Cork ; and oa 
the 9d of January, 1815, he was nomi- 
nated a K.CB. He has left a son, a 
lieutenant in the navy. — JJartkalti 
Jtoiftti Mititary Calendar, 

SKYlllNG, Commander George 
William ; barbarously murdered by tli« 
natives of Cape Roias, on the coast of 
Africa, Dec. S3. 1833. 

This excellent oflicer was tlie son of 
Major Skyring, of tlie Royal Artillery, 
who was stationed nuiny years* at Gib- 
raltar. He served for nearly four years 
on board the Aid, sloop of war, under 
tlie command of Captain W. H. Smyth, 
where, having gained some knowledge 
of marine surveying, he conducted 
hiiaself so as to ensure his promotion. 
Having acquired tlie rank ofLieutenantf 
he was employed with Lieut. Hewitt 
on tlie east coast of England, till, at the 
recommendation of Captain Smith, lie 
sailed in the Beagle for South America, 
as an assistant surveyor, under the 
ordvrs of Captain King. In tliis ap- 
pointment he so ably acquitted himself, 
tliat the name of «* Skyring Water- 
was given to a vast lake which lie dis- 
covered on the nortli side of tlie Strait 
of Magellan ; and on the unfortunate 
suicide of Commander Stokes, he ob- 
tained tlie temixirary command of the 
Beagle. In this, however, he was 
superseded; but so useful had he 
proved to the expedition, that Captain 
Beaufort, tlie hydrugraplier, moved the 
Admiralty to grant him a commander's 
commission, which lie obtained Iq 
February, 18Sa 

No person could have been mora 
happy than he was at being appointed 
to the command of the Atna, a sui^ 
veying ship, in the autumn of I833*> 
He sailed for the coast of Africa, to 
complete the examination of its western 
shores. It appears that he had landed 
from Ills gig on tlie 22d of December^ 
for the purpose of ascertaining the po-> 
sition of Cape Roxas ; and having no 
apprehension of hostility on the nart of 
the natives, bis boat was armed with 
only a couple of muskets. The unfor- 
tunate Commandvr proceeded to the 
summit of an eminence, about noon, 
with his instruments, accompsnled bj 
a midsliipman and his coxsmnn. Many 
natives gathered around; but this being 
a usual orcunrence, it excited no alarmft 
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till tcircral attcmpU at tbcft were made 
bj tbcm. WhiU this wat psMiig, tha 
repott of a muikct wa« hetrd* which 
wat MMNi aAer followtd by a mcoimI db- 
cfaargc, and upon the Captain f ning to 
mceitain the cautr, he found Uit four 
■camcn ovcrpow«n<d by the natif m, who 
brd forcibly taken poskeMton of the gig» 
which wa« aground, having landed at 
high water. A general ftcufflo now took 
placa^ in atteiupcing to (fuell which 
poor Skyring was Uiot by the negro 
chid^ and aAerWardt speared with 
savaga barbarity; and* at tha sama 
tnoinentt the coiswain was also ^lain. 
lUtittanct being hopelesst the sur\'ivof« 
lied into a patch of brushwood, whcra 
tliey dodged their pursuers, until they 
wert n.'scued by tha ship's cutter, 
which happened to be sounding along- 
shore. Meantime, the suspicions of tlie 
ofliccrs on board tlic /Etna and Raven, 
cruising in the offing, were eicited by 
observing tliat tlie gig was hauled up 
high and dry. Lieutenant Kvllett 
thereupon manned and armed tlie boats, 
and having driven oflT tlic natives by 
discliarges of gripe from tha Raven, 
luada a landing. They found the 
Captain's body pierced with no fewer 
than seventy-four wounds ; but that of 
the coxswain had been carried off*. Tlie 
remains were commitud to tlie deep on 
the following morning with all tlio 
solemnity in tlie power of the officert 
and people, among wliom their new 
commander had bi>come deservedly be- 
loved, from tlie suavity of his disixisition 
and the kindness of his heart — Uniicd 
Seniet Jtmrnal. 

SMALLWOOD, Mr. William 
Froine; April 2!2. 1834; aged *i7. 

Tliis rikiiig young artist, whose name 
it mentioned with honour by tlie Di- 
rector of tlie Society of Antiquities in 
vol. x&iv. of the ** Arcli»oloi;ia,** wat 
known comiiaraiivcly to few ; but from 
his merit deserved to be known to all 
wIm make the fine arts tlie subject of 
attention. lie was born at Peasvmarsh, 
in Surrey, on tlte Slth of June, 1806. 
His fsther was tlie proprietor of, and 
for many years resided in, tlie Grand 
Hotel, Covent Garden. He wat 
brought up under Mr. Cottingham at 
an architect, but never followed that 
profession, preferring that of an artist. 
Ilis education naturally led him to ar- 
chitectural drawing, which be practised 
with unusual skill, both as to feeling 
and facility of execution, but perliapt 
bis natural inclination wat for figure*) 



in sketching wMcb he tttpcnicd to takn 
a particular pleasure. He wat knowi^ 
however, at an architectural draugfata. 
roan only, and mora than thirty subjccta 
engraved in ** The Penny Magaaine"* 
were taken from bis drawing!. He 
also occasionally exhibited his skHdiea 
at Somerset House, and tbcro vrero a 
few in the last Suflblk Street Exhflii- 
tion. He had been much abroad, and 
hat k*ft a eonsidetable number of ci. 
tremeiy clever sketchct, taken while «i 
variottt continental toun. 

In mind and roannerii and for ex* 
cellence of temper and dispoaitaoo. If r* 
Smallwood wat highly estimaldn. It 
it feared that the rt$ arngmOm d»mk 
added to great exertiont made to tup- 
port a young and increating family, 
brought on a brain fever, nhich in a 
few days terminated the existence of 
tliis valuable and very excellent young 
roan— GenllraMn'j Aimgmam. 
SMITH, John Gordon, M.a 
The following facta, in addition tn 
the memoir of this able but inprudeni 
person, wluch appeared hi our laot 
volume, may, perhaps, aid In rorrtctin^ 
the hallucinations of geniut and Ulent 
which have so oAvn been fatal to their 



Smith was horn of reputalJe parvnta 
at AiNrrdeen, In Scotland, about tlia 
year 1788: such wat hit own accouni 
of his age to tlie present writer when 
comparing tlie periods of their attend- 
ance at the Marisclial College. Of thia 
aima moter^ which liat produced not a 
few distinguished men. Smith wa^ 
witlwut observable eflbrt, a very credit- 
able specimen. He became a good 
classical scholar, and imbibed a taste 
for general literature. In which he dn- 
sultorily exhibited extensive powers and 
much genius. He wat instroded in 
surgery and medicine; and fait fint 
distinction in hit profession was at aa- 
sistant surgeon to the 13th Lancen, of 
which coqis In hit vocation he shared 
the glories of the Peninsula and Wa- 
terloo, at also its duties In the army 
that afterwards occupied Franecu Ilia 
uilaary life furnished him not only with 
professional expiTiencc^ but with ad- 
venture, and n general excitement of 
bit powers; and he consequently ro» 
turned to England full of energy, and 
with various resolutions for iUexercita. 

He |taid hit duty to his profession bj 

contributing to medical publications; 

lie also contributed to others of a roit* 

ci'llancous nature, and lar|^'ly to ** The 

tf O 3 
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MiCtaty Register," a periodical wbicli, 
among tboM of other distinguished 
pens, has to boast of Mr. Kempe** first 
notes on ** Noviomagut ;** and gave rise 
to the similar works of more pretension 
In the present day. 

Smith was received in good society, 
and made himself acceptable not only by 
his general intelligence, but by a plea- 
sant and gentlemanly exercise of wit 
and humour, particularly in bis deline- 
ation of the manners of tlie north-east 
of Scotland; such as have been fur- 
nislied from liiglier quarters on tlie 
south and west. Of his military ad* 
ventures he was not prodigal, an absti- 
nence not common in military men or 
traveller*. One anecdote was brought 
out by good Mr. Egan, the surgeon of 
his regiment, at tbit present writer's 
table, which may be here permitted as 
a specimen: — Smith, as was his custom, 
aAcr a battle, when he had done all be 
could for his own patients, went over 
the field of Waterloo, with a small pa- 
trol, to see if there were any, whettier 
friend or enemy, tliat could be assisted 
or comforted. On their passage through 
heaps of dead, he thought he heard a 
moan, and said, <* Here is one living !*' 
The sergeant was, as this valuable rank 
of non-commissioned officers almost 
always Is, attentive, but could hear 
nothing. Smith encouraging him the 
while he exerted himself in removing 
bodies, both heard a feeble voice, cja- 
ctilating, as a Ust eflbrt, " Oh, Smith ! 
don*t you know roe ? ** It was the good 
and brave Colonel Ponsonby, the be- 
loved of his regiment, who, after being 
very badly wounded, had been left 
amons the dead, and who was thus pre- 
servvd to bless his regiment, and per^ 
haps mankind. The writer cannot here 
forbear from adding another anecdote 
of Smitli*s friend. Surgeon Egan. Aa 
the army passed througli the Peninsula, 
he perceived, by the highway side, a 
native female cherishing a British sol- 
dier's infant child, and hopeless of iu 
fate^ Egan placed it before him on 
his horse, protected it tbrousliout tlie 
campaign, brought it to England, and 
it is now, in all probability, a happy 
man, through a variety of most extra- 
ordinary circumstances too long to nar- 
rate. 

Smith, it should he said, had before 
this (being early M.A.) obtained his 
degKC of Doctor in Medicine. Ha 
was, while exercising his versatile ge- 
nius, anxious in anatomical dcmonitra- 



lion, and a constant attendant at tha 
theatre in Windmill Street, which still 
bears the venerated name of Hunter; 
and here Smith's memory would obtaia 
honour if an anecdote could be narrated, 
with regard to the treatment of subject^ 
and the loss which science experiences 
from thoughtless impropriety in the 
young. It was a female ca^e. Ha 
resided at this time with his family in 
one of the old houses in Scotland Yard, 
which, it is believed, was derived from 
some small office bolden by his father; 
and from its neiglibourhood ha spent 
most of his leisure with a friend in 
Pall Mall. There arose his first deter- 
mination In regard to medical jurispru- 
dence, and tlMt friend had the delight 
of witnessing an audience to his first 
lecture In a little temporary theatre^ 
headed by tlie Director-General of tha 
Army Medical Board, Mr. Gutluric^ 
wbo&e name is a host, and others of tha 
mo»t able men, both professional and 
otherwise. 

While prosecuting this study with 
soma difficulties, an event occurred 
which promised to sustain his rising 
fame, and smooth his passage through 
life. The late Duke of Sutlicriand 
had proposed to take Into his house as 
a sort of domestic physician, a man of 
some intellect, who would have tha 
benefit of his library, and the noble col- 
lection of M SS. He thought he should 
prefer a military man, and still mora 
one who had served at Waterloo ; tha 
salary to be SOOf. a year, and a iaUg, 
The ffood Sir Gilbert Blanc was con- 
suited; he naturally applied to Sir 
James McGregor, who<e ready kind- 
heartedncM promptly named Dr. Smith, 
as embracing oU the requmtes. Smith 
ran to his friend to tell him, and ask 
him a thousand questions as to his ca- 
pacity for such an occupation. Ilia 
friend's answer was short : ** Do not 
dare speak to me till you have concluded 
the engagement, and prepared to fulfil 
tlie recommendation of your worthy p%m 
trons.** He did conclude^ with privi- 
lege of lecturing at the Rcyal Institii- 
tion, and this friend availed hhnself of 
one opportunity to look at him at Ut 
establiUimcnt at Bridgewatcr Hoost. 
He found him, surrounded bj shelvaa 
of MSS., on tha mund floor, taking 
his allowed pint of wina after dinner. 
His friend frequently enquired bow ha 
found Lord StaflTofd, and was asto» 
nished to learn that lie saw little of hlnu 
•• W^ r said tha IHend, •^doncsilc 
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couUi do ao better ihaa advice that Dr. flamilict ia wbi«.h he atteadedL aad lit 



Smith she uU «o oa »b he had bei^a. prufits; of aome&^grenacattwbadilat 

£«encs witlidrev his fn«nd from the asoiber had wi:h his lemaii, aad taaK 

capital lor a timew aad on hts trmiMrary pvuf^-*^ 

return he fouad Smith roabtbhed at makia* 

Dorking at a phruciaa, with tome cwoajwc^ to a 

ht|:Uy respectable 'palrow>«c^ bat still wat i Maos ed to 

aiknding hit kctatet wad pf^ifcnJonal hospital at CVub am Ilia fbevHT 

Mtetiiy ia the aactropoht. They »owr hoe brake aat ia a ' 

AG 4 
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of tlM appretienftioiu eiUcrUliwd of 
him by tb« penont cmplorcd tlwre, 
hit being sccurrd and dieted at a cod- 
finncd lunatic, and the difficulty of hit 
obtaining an examination, which, how- 
ever, ended in hit ditrliarge^ 

After tome absence, Smith again ap- 
peared to apologise to hit friend for 
undue conduct towardt him; he wat 
#et at ease upon it, and another thort 
absence took place, during which that 
friend, from unavoidable circumttancet, 
had been ttcejicd in advertitj. Tbit 
friend wat quitting bit door early on a 
dark black rooming in November, to 
seek needful retourcet for the day that 
wat to patt over him, when Smith pre- 
sented himself, and in a most subdued 
tone uttered : — ** I am no longer 
worthy to visit you ; I am an outcatt ; 
1 only want the manuscript I left with 
you to take to the Strand (where a 
bookseller thinkt he will buy it,) at a 
last reeource." Hit friend told him 
they were too similar in circumstances 
for tiich an addrett ; that he wat him- 
telf, though ill, going out from necet- 
tity, and they might as well walk 
together. They did so^ and on the way 
Smith raid, that tlie landlord of hit 
obsctirc lodging in I^Iary-]e> Bone, had 
turned hi n out and seized all ha had 
for rent ; that he had been just barely 
sheltered for a night or two for charity, 
but could be so no longer. At tliey 
proceeded through Leicester Square, a 
dense fog set in, which caused great 
disorder. His friend remarked, '• Thit 
is indeed such a hanging and drowning 
day a^ tlie French ascribe to us ; but 
added: — 

' When all tlie blandishments of life 

are gonc^ 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave 

lUe on /• •• 

•* Do you think to,'* said Siniib ; *« I 
doubt it.** 

Smith tried many bookxellert on tliit 
circuit in vain. At length, on return- 
ing from Leadenhall Street, and just 
ut they had reached St. Paul't, hit 
friend recollected Messrs. Fisher, of 
Newgate Street. Smith, in despair, 
objected to return ; tlie other insisted, 
and had the pleasure to see him come 
out from the door without the parcel, 
lie soon after received set for his MS. 
of •* Santarem," &c. Hit friend saw 
liim only once afterwards, when he 
ftUled that be ckhautted it In paying 



hit debts, and boattcd of being tbortlT 
to he provided for from some political 
institution, to which he wildly talked 
of having attached hhnself. On enquiry 
at the house of a worthy medical con- 
nection in Foley Place, it appeared thai 
arrangementt had been nude for lua 
lecturing there, with good hopet of hb 
getting a class; tliat an introductory 
lecture bad been fixed one morning : on 
hit arrival after time, hit powers, from 
whatever cause, had failed him ! 

No more was known of Smith by hit 
friend for tome roontha, till a letter 
reached him from the Fleet Priton, 
written in a high tone of proposition of 
something useful Ar both. Smith wat 
antwered, that if any thing could be 
done for kimulfi it should be attempted, 
but only on tliat score. He accepted 
those terms, and hit friend loutened to 
the Fleet Prison. Smith wat nowhero 
to be found. Prisonert and tumkeyt 
searched in vain ; and it wat only when 
going away that, casting hit eye to- 
ward the south-west corner of the court, 
he perceived a solitary musing figure, 
which at the tame moment rushed into 
his arms. Enquiriet at to hit chance 
of liberation were thut answered : — 
** I want no liberation, God bless you ! 
I am happier than I have been for 
years. I write for *-^-, and I get 
four poundt a week — come, take some- 
tiling — you can have brandy, any- 
thing!" On its being declined, ha 
proposed that hit friend, whom he had 
usually considered ratlier a patron, 
should attend there, assist liim with 
ideas to go forth under hit name, and 
share profits. Smith had evidently 
tlicn lott caste, recollection, and senti- 
ment. Because hit friend did not 
acct'de, he wrote to him In a maddened 
style ; he afterwards wrote an apology; 
both were naturally disregarded by one 
who wat himself in a state of body and 
mind hardly capable of sustaining him- 
self, much less of bearing the aberra- 
tions of others. He beard no more of 
Smiili till the coroner*s inquest thrilled 
upon him suddenly in the reports of the 
journalt. 

Such are a few of the incidentt that 
occur in the life of thit unhappy pcr- 
ton. Alany olliert remain untold, such 
at meeting, at a tavern in Clielsea, tha 
respectable leader of tlie band at tha 
Ilo}'al Military Asylum, when he found 
him to be the same person that liad 
assisted him, on the field of Waterloo^ 
in amimtating the arm of Marshal Ney*a 
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who NMitcd at dM 



loThMliffk 
However, enooch Im bees tbown to 
CAiMC an atUitioaaTtigh for poor huiMn 
nature, and to reiterate the admirable 
cautioQ of Johnson on the fate of Sa- 
vage, that *' those who ditrewd the 
coauBon masima of life win make 
knowledge u«cle«, wit ridiculout* and 
geniua contemptible ! ** — (UtUUmmtCi 
A/ttettufk 

SPENCER, the Hon. . William 
Itobert ; ton of the late Lord Charles 
Spencvr, and nephew of the late Duke 
of Marlborough ; at Paris, wbert he had 
resided for the last ten jean ; Oct. 9S. 
1834 ; in the 66th year of his age. 

William Robert Spencer, known to 
the reading public onlj as a literary 
diaractcr, as the author of many poems 
— some of which will transmit his nsme 
to posterity, wlien, perhaps, his family 
will be forgotten — was one of llie most 
liiglily-giftcd and accomplislied men of 
tlie age in which lie lived, though a love 
of contemplation rather than of action, 
a natural — a constitutional indolence, 
governed him with irresistible sway, 
and forbade those eicrtions which would 
have ranked him among tlie great |)ocU 
of his day, or have placed him in a ^tu- 
ation wliere bis extensive koowUdge 
and numerous attainmenU might have 
rendered him useful to his country, 
either in a diplomatic or in a legislative 
capacity. As a diplomatist, his ouali- 
Bcatjons were of a very superior kind. 
To an intimate acquaintance with the 
politics of ihe diflcrcnt courts ofEurope, 
he added, what, indeed, vr.abU'd him to 
actjuire this information, a tliorough 
knowledge of the French, Italbn, and 
German languages, which lie spoke with 
a fluency and grace that eicitcd the ad- 
miration of all the many well-educated 
and enlightened foreigners with whom 
he was in consUnt intercourse. 

Like^ some to whom nature has been 
liberal in bestowing genius, but ]>arki- 
inonious in the more useful gifts of ac- 
tivity and steadiness of pursuit, Mr. 
Spencer slione with eitraordiiiary bril- 
liancy in conversation. His Icnowkdgt 
was eiten&ive, his memory retentive, 
and his wit ready, refined, and sparkling; 
but tills waa so invariably under the 
control of a benevolent disposition, of 
pure good nature, that lie was never 
known to exercise it in a manner to 
give even momentary pain. 

The younger son of a younger son, 
Mr. Spencer, early In life, found it 



prudent to accept iho appoi nt ment of ' 
commissioner of starepa. Tlicoficedia- 
qualified him for sitting in Parfiamcnt, 
and indeed would have been a bar to 
his distinguishing himarif much In any 
line aa a public man, had he been am- 
bitiotts of high station, or willing to 
undergo the labour which would have 
led to fortune. But though he never 
became the colleague of statesmen, he 
was sought aa their compatiiou ; and at 
his house in Curson Street, the two 
great political opponents, Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Foi, met at least one* as upoa 
neutral ground, and onjoyed the diarma 
of literaiy conversation and polished 
wit, unleavened by party feeling or a 
struggle for superiority. Among thosc^ 
too, witli whom he liv^ on terms of in- 
timacy, were the Princ« of Wales^ 
Slicridan, Dr. Laurence, Sidney Smith, 
Horner, and others of deaervcdly high 
reputation. 

iVhile young, Mr. Spencer married 
thcCountoss Jettison Walworth, aRoman 
lady, by wliom he had a son, now living 
and in holy orden. llie state of his 
health had long condemned him to utter 
seclusion, but lie died lamented by alt 
who had known him. from whose me- 
- morict the charms of his converMtioB 
and his social cjualities can never be ef» 
faced. — yformiH^ Ckromkie. 

STACK, Geueral Edward; Dec. 
1833; at Calais; at a very advanced 
age. 

General Stack was an IriJimau 
by birtli, and his life was full of ad- 
venture. In his youth lie was one of 
the Aiiles-de^ainp of Louis XV. and 
went to America with General Layfay- 
eite. He was on board Paul Jooes'a 
sliip tlie Le Hon Hcnutno Richard* 
wIkii sIic took the Serapis Captain 
Pearson. He afterwards went to the 
East Indies with the Marquis do 
Bouill^, and tliere distinguished himself 
in supporting the honour of the Hag 
under which he served. At a later 
period he was the companion In arms 
of General Clark, afterwards Dnko de 
Feltre. He then commanded the re* 
gimeni of Dillon, in tlie Irikh Brigade, 
which he did not leave till the Revolu- 
tion, when it ceased to eiisL He wns 
at CoblenU with Clwrles X., then 
Count d* Artots. He afterwards entered 
the service of his native coontiy, and 
was one of Buonaparte's deifuHS^ first 
remaining a priMNivr at Biche for three 
years, and afterwards at Verdun, whero 
he was detained till the Restoration. 
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JtfiA only WM he the fellow prisoner of 
the Due d'Enghicn, for secret senrice 
to hit own gOTcrnmeDt while in Fmnce^ 
but it was intended be sliould suffer 
death immediately after that Prince, in 
the same manner and on the same spot. 
He was fully prepared for it, when only 
lialf an hour biefore tlie appointed 
time a countermand was received, for 
which various motives were alleged; 
but tlie General attributed it to fear of 
retribution. 

At the period of his promotion to 
the rank of Major* General in the 
Britisib serrice, Roman Catholics were 
not eligible to hold a higher commission 
tban Colonel, and an official letter was 
written to him from the Horse Guards, 
to know if he was of that religion ; his 
answer was short and plain, and was aa 
follows : — 

** Sia, — I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter, 
and beg to acquaint you, for llie infonn* 
ationof his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that lam of the reii" 
gion thai makes Gtaend Qfflcert, and 
have the honour to be your obedient 
aerranly 

'* Edwakd Stack, Major-Gen. 

«• To the Military Secretary." 

He was toll and tlitn in person, 
sprightly and elegant, his manners most 
accomplished, and lie might be said to 
be learned. Nothing in all his varied 
career was forgotten, and there is reason 
to believe he has left some curious 
memorials behind him. — Gentleman^t 
Xfafiadne. 

STIRLING, Charles, Ej^ the 
senior Vice- Admiral of the White, and 
F. R. S. ; brother to Sir Charles Stir- 
ling, Bart. F. R. S.; Nov. 7. 18S3; 
at his residence, Wobum Farm, near 
Chertsey; aged 7S. 

Ho was the youngest son of Sir 
Walter Stirling, Knt. Capt. R. N., by 
Dorothr, daughter of Charles Willing, 
Esq. of Pliiladelphia. After passing 
through the intervening ranks of the 
naval service, he was promoted to that 
of Commander ; and on the 6tb Sept. 
1781, being on a cruise off Cliarlea- 
tovni in the Savage, of 14 guns and 
125 men, fell in with and maintained 



a spirited action with the Congress, 
American privateer of 20 guns and 215 
Captain Stirling did not sur- 



render his ship until his mixen-mast was 
•hot away, the main-mast tottering, 
•evenl of the guns rendered useless^ 
S men killcdt himself, a Ikrutcnant, 



3 midshipmen, and 18 of the crew 
wounded. The enemy's loss amounted 
to II men slain, and SO wounded. 
For his gallantly in the above action, 
our officer was made a PosuCaptain, 
by commiarion, dated Jan. 1 5. 1 783, and 
appointed to the Unicorn of 20 guns, 
stationed in the West Indies. Soma 
time after the commencement of tha 
war with republican France, ha com- 
manded the Venus frigate, and subset 
quently the Jawn, of 44 guns and 281 
men, employed in the Channel. Tha 
latter frigate formed part of the eipa- 
dition to Quiberon, under Sir John 
Borlasa Warren, in the summer of 
1795. 

On the 29th of June, 1798, being in 
company with the Pique and Mermaid 
frigates, they gave chase and captured 
La Seincb a large ftlgate of 42 guns» 
though the Pique was, unfortunately, 
lost during the contest ftrom running 
abound. Captain Stirling was again 
wounded on this occasion. 

On the llth Oct. in the same year, 
the Jason being in pursuit of a French 
convoy near Brest, struck upon a rock 
with such force as to baffle every eier- 
tlon of her officers and men to get her 
off; she in consequence soon Blled; 
the crew got on sliore, and surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, eicepting 
6, whom Captain Stirling permitted to 
take a boat, by which means they 
effected their escape, and arrived safe 
at Plymouth on the 15th. Durinc 
the time Captain Stirling commanded 
the Jason, he captured the following 
French privateers: — La Marie, 14 
guns, GO men ; la Coureur, 24 guns^ 
150 men ; la Bonne Citoyenne, IS 
guns, 65 men ; and l* Arroganta, 6 guns^ 
number of men not known. 

In the month of Feb. 1799, our 
officer was appointed to the Pompi^, of 
80 guns, which ship he commanded in 
the battle of Algesiras, July 6. 1801. 
This action was not of tha most for- 
tunate stamp ; but the failure was at- 
tributable to causes which no prudeoca 
could foresee^ and wliich no valour 
could cootroL 

Captain Stiriing placed the Pomp^ 
with great judgment abreast of tha 
Inner ship of the enemy, bearing tha 
Admirars flag ; and such was tha effect 
of hb fire, that she was nearly silenced, 
when a sudden flaw of wind broke tha 
Pompte*s sheer, and ftom that moment 
■he was able to bring but a very few 
of her gum to bcv. Tha Pomp^ 
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ttHwmd to Enfbnd a* tht Utter 
md of tho MiM jtar, and wai paid 
off at PljoMoth ill iIm nooth of Feb. 
180S. 

SooB after the miewal of the war, in 
180S» tba nibjcct of tbit memoir waa 
appoioicd llcaidcot Coromigtiooer at 
Jaamica, whcrt he nanaincd until ad- 
vanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
AptU S3. 1004. 

In the Mimmer of 1805, Rear- Ad- 
miral Siirliog, with bis fiag in the Clorj 
of 98 gum, assumed the command of 
the iquadioa stationed off Rochcfort ; 
from wfaenco ho was despatched by 
Admiral Comwallis to reinforce ^ir 
Robert Colder, then cruising to inter- 
cept the French and Spanish tquadrons 
on their return from the West Indies. 
He formed a junction with the Vice- 
Admiral July 15; and on the 22d, an 
cogagemcttt took place between the 
hostile fleets, which ended in the cap- 
ture of two Spanish line-of-baule ships. 
The success would probably liave been 
greater but for the prevalence of a thick 
fog. Sir RolKrt Calder was censured 
by a court-martial for this imperfect 

In 1806. Rear- Admiral Stirling waa 
appointed to the command of a squad- 
ron in the Rio de la Plala. And on 
the 16th of April, 1807, on the motion 
of Lord l^Iulgrave, the thanks of iho 
House of Lords were Toted to Rear- 
Admiral Stirling, and to the ofiiccrs, 
seamen, and marines under his com- 
mand, for their services at the capture 
of Monte Video; and the same day, 
in tlic House of Commons, on the 
motion of Lord Casllereash, a rcsolu* 
tion was passed, acknowledging and 
highly approving tlie diligence and skill 
maniftfkti'd by the Rear- Admiral, in 
landing the troops, &c Ueut.-Geno- 
ral Uliitclocke, tlio military com* 
mander on this unfortunate eipedition, 
was soon after cashiered. 

On leaving South America, Rear- 
Admiral Stirling proceeded to tlie Capo 
of Good Hope, to the command on 
which station he had been previously 
appointed. Ho was advano^ to the 
rank of Vice- Admiral, July S 1st, 1810 ; 
and on the 10th of tlio following 
month received the Freedom of tho 
Goldsmiths* Company, unanimously 
voted to him for his important 
public services. Toward the latter end 
of the year 1811, ho was appointed 
Commander-in-chief at Jamaica ; but, 
in conac^uenco of certain rcprciciit* 



ationa mado to the Admiralty, an order 
was sent for his return ftom that sta- 
tion long before tho usual period 
in May, 1814, he was tried by a < 
martial at IVirtsmoath, on thechargo of 
having received 9000 dollars for tho 
convoy of a sdiooaer that was to sail 
under the protection of the Sappho 
sloop of war. Tlie court agreed, — 
That tho charge had been in part 
proved against Mco- Admiral Stirling 
and did adjudge him to remain on tho 
lialf.jiay list of Vice-Admiral of tho 
Royal Navy, and not to be indndod 
in any future promotion. 

Admiral Stirling married Charlotte^ 
second daughter of A ndrvw Grote, Em^., 
banker in London. -* XiarJkaitM Hoj/!d 

SURTEES, Robert, Es^, M.A., 
F.S. A., the historian of the county of 
Durham; Feb. 11. 1834; athblaniily 
icat of MainJbrth, in that county; in 
his 55th year. 

This distinguished antiquary was 
bom in tlie Bailey, Durham, April L 
1779. He received the lint part of 
bis education at the Gramma^School 
of Ilouglitoo-le- Spring, and while m 
scliool-boy there, in his 15th year, ho 
began Ids collections for tho Instory of 
his nstive county ; so early was hia 
predilection manifested for historical 
and ardisological pursuits. On hla 
removal from Houghton he was placid 
under the Rev. Jolm Brislow at Hemp- 
stead, where Reginald Heber was hia 
schoolfellow. The course of his educa- 
tion was completed at Christ Churdi, 
Oxford, where ho was created M. A. in 
1803. 

Mr. Surtecs was not one of thoao 
men for whom a profession is necessary 
to keep them from idleness. He had 
his calling from nature, and he followed 
it. Providence had placed him in tho 
happiest station of life for one who 
knew how to appreciate tho hlessinga 
of fortune, and ho enjoyed thm 
thoroughly because he mado the best 
use of them. 

In 1806 he married Anna daughter 
of Ralph Robinson of Ilcrrington, Ea^ 
and he found in his wife an affectionato 
and amiable companion. 

The 6rst volume of his •* History of 
Durham " was published in 1816, tho 
second in 182(\ tho third in I8S3. 
Much of tho fourth sod concludli^p 
volume is printed, and the materials for 
the remainder are mostly collected. 

Mr. Surtecs was no ordinary topo* 
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grapbcr. 11i« merest pioneer In liten- 
ture ccRild not Iwvc been more patient 
in painstaking : but he poswsscd higher 
qualifications than tho indispensable 
ones of industry and cxactncfs: few 
writers of this class have equalled him 
in richness and variet/ of knowledge ; 
fewer still have brought to the task 
a mind at once so playful and so feel- 
ing. 

Happy in his station, happy in his 
marriage, l)*PPy in his pursuils* hakitSy 
and opinions, and in the constant ex- 
ercise of secret beneficence, he has left 
a good name^ which by those wlio now 
regret his loss will be held dvar as long 
as they survive him ; and a great work, 
which must always be consulted by 
tliose who study the ancient history oif 
England, and the Institutions and man- 
ners of their forefathers. 

A severe cold, caught on the outside 
of a coach, led to the melancholy event 
which it has become our painful duty 
to record, after an illness of nut more 
than a week's duration. Mr. Surtcc»*s 
funeral, whidi took place on the 15th 
of February, was, by his own di.*sire, of 
the most private and unostentatious na- 
ture. His body was carried on men*s 
shoulders from Mainsforth to Bishop 
Middlcham, and was buried in a deep 
grave in the limestone rock, in the pre- 
sence of a great concourse of people 
oven»'he1med with grief. The deep 
sighs of those few of his intimate 
friends who were present, were rendered 
inaudible by tlie unsuppresscd lament- 
ations of his tenants, and the iiuAlerous 
poor persons who had been mainly sup- 
|>orted by him.— GcM/^rman's Magaziuc» 



TATIIAM, tlio Rev. Edward, 
D. D., llector of lincoln College, 
Oxford, Hector of %Vhitcburch, Salop 
and Perpetual Curate of Twyford 
Berks; April 24. 1834; at Coombe 
Rectory, Oxfordshire ; aged 85. 

Dr. Tatliam was a native of Cum- 
berland, and was originally of Queen's 
College, wliere he took his degree of 
M. A. in 1776. He was afterwards 
elected Fellow of Lincoln, and pro- 
cecded B. D. 1783, D. D. 1787. In 
1773 lie published, in 8vo., an •< Esiay 
on Journal roctry:** and, in 1780, 
*' Twelve Discourses, introductory to 
the Study of Divinity.'* In 1789 
be preached tlic Bauipton Lecture ; 



and his discourses delivered oo thai 
occasion were published under the 
title of ** The Chart and Scale at 
Truth," in two volumes, the first at 
which appeared in 1790^ the second 
not until 1798. 

Dr. Tatham was at that time dcepW 
interested in politics. He addressed, 
through the public prints, a remon- 
strative letter to tlie Revolution Society. 
In 1791 he published " Letters to 
Edmund Burke, on Politics," 8vo. ; 
and in 1 792 ** A Sermon, preached be- 
fore the University, Nov. 5. the anni- 
versary of the Revolutkm of leSS." 
In the year 1792 he was elected 
Rector of Lincoln College, with the 
annexed living of Twyfonl In 1793 
he published " A Sermon, suitable to 
the Times," which he had then recently 
preached four times ; and in 1797 he 
publibhcd '* Letters to Mr. Pitt on tbc 
National Debt and a National Bank;" 
in 1807 *< An Address to the Membcre 
of Convocation, on the proposed now 
Statute respecting Public Examin- 
ations ;" in 1811 " An Address to 
Lord Grenville, on Abuses in the Uni- 
versity;*' in 1813 "Oxonia Purgata," 
consisting of a series of addrevtes on 
tlie bubjcct of the new discipline in the 
UnivenJty of Oxford ; in 18.. 
** Oxonb Ornata,*' treating of the 
architectural improvements of Osford ; 
and in 1816 a pamphlet containing 
« Observations on the Scarcity of 
Money, and its eflects upon the Pub- 
lie.'* He was presented in 1829 to 
the rectory of AVhitcburch in Shrop- 
'sliire, a living in the patronage of the 
trustees of the Bridgewater* Estate, It 
having been held until that time for 
nearly fifty years, by the late Earl, the 
Prebendary of Durham. — CeHllemam'$ 
J/a|fasiiM« 

TAYLOR, the Right Hon. Michael 
Angelo, M.P. for Sudbury, a Barrister 
at Law, and Recorder of Poole ; July 
16. 1834; at his houw at Whitehall; 
aged 76. 

Mr. Taylor was the son and heir of 
Sir Robert Taylor, Architect to the 
Bank of England and other public 
offices, who was SheriflTof London and 
Middlesex in 1783, and during bit 
shrievalty received the honour of 
. knighthood. He died in 1788, leaving 
a fortune of I80,00QL entirely bis own 
creation. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor was a student of 
St. John's Colli>ge, Oxford, where he 
look the degree vf M.A. in 1781. He 
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WM cilicd to tiM bar by ibe Socktj of 
Llacolo't Ina la Michaelmot tcmiy 
1 774» and wm» at tbo time o€ his deaUi, 
tuppotcd to bo iti senior barri»tcr» at 
wdl as father of tho House of Cotn- 
motia (since tlio retirement of Mr. 
Coke). He was ftrst returned to Tar- 
liament lor Poole in 1784, and in tlw 
same year was elected recorder of t!uu 
totm. At the general election of 1 7 90 
ho was returned to rarliament for 
Ilejteshttry, and was also a candidato 
for Poole, but bis opponents, the Hon. 
Charles Stuart and Benj. Lester, Esq. 
were returned, the latter by a majority 
of twok and the former by only ono 
TOte. Mr. Taylor having petitioned 
the House of Commons, with oilier 
parties concerned, the Committee in 
February, 1791, declared tliat Mr. 
Stuart WM not duly elected, and tlut 
Mr. Taylor sliould have been returned. 
He in consequence rcIinquiUicd his 
seat for IleyleHbunr, and made his elec- 
tion for Poole, ilowever, in 1 79G he 
was not renrlcctcd ; hut obtained a scat 
for Aldborough. In February, If^Of}, 
on tlie resignation of Sir F. V. Tern* 
pest, Bart., be was elected member for 
the city of Durham ; but in tlic Par- 
liament of 180:{-4> wc believe he did 
not sit In the House. In 1806 he was 
returned for Rye; in 1807, for Ildies- 
ter; in 1813 again for Poole; and, in 
1818, he recovered his seat for Dur- 
ham, which ho continued to rq>rescnt 
until the dissolution of 1 83a In 1831 
lie was returned for Sudbury; having 
In the preceding February been sworn 
of the Privy Council. 

For many years Mr. Taylor's house 
was a rendesvous for ihc Whig party ; 
and his liberal and elegant, but unoa- 
tenUtious hospitality will ba long re* 
membered. He was one of the few 
surviving associates of Mr. Fox, and of 
that sm^l number of able and intrepid 
men who adliered to him during tlie 
stormy times of the French revolution. 
He was a friend of the late King, and 
one of Ills counsel for the Duchy of 
Cornwall. Mr. Taylor was of late 
years chiefly distinguislied by bis per- 
severing esposition of tlie intolerable 
grievances of the Chancery Court ; and 
ho lived to see many of his recom- 
mendations efTvcted by tlie instrumen- 
Ulity of his friend, tlie Lord Chancellor 
Brougham. Mr. M. A. Taylor and his 
father^ Sir Robert, were tlie autliors of 
two very useful but complei Acts of 
Parliament. Sir Robert's was tho 



Building Act, which secured to th* 
metropolis that most important safc^ 
guard against the spread of fire, tho 
erection of party walls ; Mr. Tay]or*a 
was the Street Act, by which most of 
the nuisances and obstructions which 
heretorore deformed the metropolia 
have been efTvctually got rid of. 

Mr. Taylor's body was interred on 
the 23d of July, in the family vault at 
St. Martin's in tlie Fields. — GciOfe- 
nMfi*j Jfagaane. 

TIIELWALL, Mr. John; Fo- 
faruary 17. 1831 ; at Bath ; aged 68. 

Tliis onoe popular diaracier vraa 
bom in 1 766, in Qwndos Street, CovenC 
Garden, and was educated in privato 
schools at Lainlieth and Ifi;^gate. 
In tlia choice of a profession Iw was 
remarkably unsteady, being first a stu- 
dent at tlie Royal Academy, next a 
clerk in an attorney's oflUce, and after- 
wards a student in medicine. But his 
favourite schools were the dvbating so- 
cieties, and these finally led him to 
iK*gl(>ct every employment of more 
practical utility. Intoxicated with the 
French doctrines of tlie day, he became 
a leading speaker at popular meetings, 
and in 1703 cmnmenccd a series of 
lectures on political subjects. Night 
after night, his inflammatory haranguca 
drew crowded audiences. At length, 
)>olitical lecturing was interdicted by 
Act of Parliament; and, before that 
enactment, Mr. llielwall was included 
in an indictment for constructive tree- 
son, with eleven otlier members of 
certain associations for the ostensible 
olgect of obtaining a Reform in Par- 
liament. After a trial of three days^ 
he was acquitted, and borne to his house 
on the shoulders of an excited mob. 

To evade the act of parliament 
alluded to, lie professed to lecture upon 
ancient history; but, notnithstanding 
tlie facilities which he thus enjoyed of 
disseminating seditious principles, hia 
orations bore an aspect somewhat too 
classical for the out-and-out lefonn e ia 
of tlie time, and consequently proved 
less lucrative than before. lie tlicre- 
fore undertook a lecturing tour of Eng- 
land; but, as the schoolmaster was 
not so much abroad as now, he found 
tlie sound, bonest, loyal feelings of the 
provinces against him. 

Seeking retirement and respectability 
in a country life, be took a small farm 
near Hay in Brecknockshire i but be 
was unsuccessful in the pursuit of ae 
occupation, of the practical part of 
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which he wat ignorant He there* 
fore adopted the icheme of lecturing 
throughout the country on elocution , 
unmixed with politict. In this he wee 
more fortunate, and» after an itinerant 
course of some years, he resettled in 
London, first in Bedford Pbce, and 
aHerwaids in Lincoln's Inn ^elds, 
taking pupils afflicted with impedi* 
ments of speech, in the cure of which he 
was eminently successfuL For several 
yean he was tlius enabled to keep a 
carriage and a respectable establisli- 
ment. He was himself a striking in* 
stance of the success of his own powers 
in overcoming the imperfections of 
nature by art. His voice was origi- 
nally feeble and husky; yet by per«e- 
rerance^ he acquired an extraonlinaiy 
distinctnen of articulation, and, even 
in the open air, could make himself 
heard at a great distance. 

In 1818, however, he again figured 
at political meetings; he also con- 
ducted a weekly paper, supporting the 
cause of Parliamentary lleform with 
considerable ability. Since that period 
he has, at diflerent times, been the 
editor of two or three periodicals ; but 
those speculations were not favourable 
to his interests. 

Some yean ago he settled at Brix- 
ton, near London, received pupils, and 
lectured on elocution, the drama, &c at 
numerous public institutions. Tbia 
course he punued to the last ; and was 
making a tour in the West of £ng1and, 
when he was suddenly attacked at 
Bath, it is supposed with some aflec- 
tion of the hear^ which terminated 
his life. 

Among numerous publications, poli- 
tical, literary, and scientific, produced 
by Mr. Tlielwall, may be mentioned, 
** An Essay towards a Definition of 
Animal Vitality, in which several of the 
Opinions of Jolm Hunter are examined 
and controverted;** «< The Vestibule 
of Eloquence;** ** A Letter to Mr. 
CUne, on defective Developcment of 
the Faculties t*' ** Illustrations of 
Rhythms ; " « Resulu of Experience 
on Deficiency in the Roof the Mouthy** 
Ac. — > GenilemmCM Jl/agoaneb 

THOMPSON, Captain David, the 
well-known computer and author of 
•• The Lunar and Horary Tables,** and 
Inventor of the Longitude Scale; at 
the Mauritius ; in conxeouenee of inju- 
ries received during a violent hurricane^ 

The work which has brought Cap- 
lain Thompson's name Into note among 



men of sdence, is his solution of the 
problem, of clearing the apparent dis- 
tance of the moon from other celestial 
bodies, from the efiecu of parallax and 
refraction — one of the most uscAil in 
nautical astronomy ; and he received, 
from the late celebrated Baron de Zach, 
high commendation for his skill and 
success in tliis investigation, and from 
the late Board of Longitude a tardy 
acknowledgement of the high merit of 
his Tables. All methods which solve 
this problem by approximative formula 
being in some particular cases defective. 
Captain Thompson undertook the ar- 
duous task of resolving the spherical 
triangle, for every case which can occur 
In practice. The correction to one of 
the apnroximative formula wliich he 
adopted, was thus obtained, in oveiy 
individual case; and these single results 
were classed in a Table of triple entry, 
embracing all the cases which can pos- 
sibly occur. The seaman takes out 
from the Table the number required 
for each case, with great ease, and adds 
it to the calculated numerical value of 
the approximative formulae, the defect 
of which Captain Thompson's Table is 
intended to supply, and he thus obtains 
a perfectly correct solution. Capuin 
Tliompson also invented a scale adapted 
to the solution of the same problem* 
which is made use of by many mari- 
ners. — GtniUmanU Magaxme* 

TODD, Mr. George W., of .Yoric, 
bookseller ; January S3d, 1834. 

He was the younger son of the 
late Mr. John Todd, who was lor up- 
wards of fifty years an eminent book- 
seller In Stonegate, York, and during 
that period became the purchaser of 
various libraries, and published several 
sale catalogues, containing a numerous 
collection of old, curious, and scarce 
hooka. The son, from the extensive 
collections which wera from time to 
time purchased bv his father, acquired 
not onlv a knowledge of the general 
value of books, but a taste for antiqua- 
rian literature. Befora his father's 
death, Mr. Geoige W. Todd and hit 
elder brother wera introduced into the 
business, so long and respectably con- 
ducted ; and it was carried on by them 
after their father died, in such a man* 
ner and on such a scale as to cause the 
shop to he considered equal to any out 
of the metropolis. 

Several Tears ago, Mr. Oeob W. 
Todd compiled and published a - De. 
•criptioQ of Yorfcf containing 
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AccMioi of lU AntMfnitiM, Public 
BuildiiiKS and partjcularly tbt Catbc- 
dnd.** Thk liitU work ha» proved s 
very useful guad* to tttangcrs nuting 
Yoirk, and has passed through tcveral 
tditioQs^ the last of which appeared in 
189a Ila was also the author of 
M Castellum Iluttonicum — Soma Ac* 
count of SheriO* Hutton. founded In 
the reign of King Stephen, with brief 
notices of the church of St. Helen, the 
ancient forest of Galtrcs, the poet 
Cower, of Sittcnham, &c» &€.,** which 
was published In 1A24. 

Mr. Geo. W. Todd wa^ from tho 
origin of tho York Philosophical So- 
ciety, one of its active supporten, a 
contributor to its library and museum, 
both in books and in other articles, and 
felt a peculiar interest In matters con- 
nected with the institution* Ho had 
a taste for the fine arts^ and was 
anxious for thdr encouragement ; and 
it bad long been the wish of him and 
two or* thrrc friends to have a gal- 
lery established at York for the exbiU- 
tlon and sale of pictures by British 
artists. He liad been for some years 
forming a colleciion of engraved views 
and portraits, illustrative of York and 
Yorkshire^ which formed a source of 
amusement to him ; and it is under- 
stood that the collection is both exten- 
sive and valuable. He was of retired 
habits, and did not enter very much 
into society ; but by all who knew 
him he was f reatly esteemed and re- 
spected. His hnlth had been for 
some time gradually declining; and, 
indeed, he never seemed perfectly well 
aAer his laborious and fatiguing exer^ 
tions towards extinguishing the de- 
structive fire which took pUce in Fe- 
bruary, lfi99^ in Yofk Minster, — that 
noble and magnificent temple, for 
which he always felt the greatest vene- 
ration. — Gt9UkmnC$ Magaxint^ 



V. 

UPHAM, Edward, Esq., F.&A., 
late of Dawlish, and formerly of Ex- 
eter ; January 84. 1834 ; at Bath. 

^fr. Upham began life as a book- 
seller at Exeter, and was for many 
years one of the most eminent in that 
city, n his brother, Mr. John Upham, 
was at Bath. Ho became a member 
of ther corporation, and attained tlio 
higliest civic honours in the year 1809. 
It has been related of him, that^ when 



officiating In hie mayoralty, am- the 
beitcli, with tho learned judges on tho 
circuit, be diqilaycd in convenatkm s* 
much erudition, at to excite their asl^ 
nishment, whidi was not abated on 
finding that ho was a bookseller. 
Having acquired what he esteemed a 
sufficient competence, he retired soaso 
years ago from business, and devoted 
the remainder of hb life to hb favourite 
literary pursuita. 

In 1834, he pubUshcd anonymously, 
•• ilameses^** an Egyptian tale, inthieo 
volumes; a work exhibiting consider* 
able research, but more remarkablo lor 
the curiosity and value of the noica 
than for tlie ease or interest of tho 
stoiy. His ** Karmatb,** an Arabian 
tale, brought out In one volume in 
1837, ia written In a 



Between the publications of these 
two productions of his more leisure 
hours, lie bad cngAged in the very 
laborious* task of completing the 
•* Index to the Bolls of Parliament,** 
which had been left uiifinialied by the 
late Rev. John* P^idden, F.a A. after 
that gentleman liad been employ* 
ed upon it for tliirty years. Mr. Up- 
ham undertook the task on Mr. Prid- 
den*s death in 1825, and completed It 
in 18SS. 

But during the same period Mr. 
Uplwm was engaged on another recon- 
dite, if not more laborious work. This 
was a ** History of Buddhism,** pub- 
li«hed in 1829^ containing many curiouo 
illustrations of tliat faith, from original 
drawings procured in Ceylon by Sir 
Alexander Johnston ; and during tho 
last year he edited translations of tho 
three principal Buddhist histories of 
Ceylon, which threw much light upoa 
the character and principles of tho 
native sovereigns of that fair and beau- 
tiful territory, on their systems of law 
and government, and on tho con- 
dition of the people subjected to thdr 
authority. 

Mr. Upliam was also the author of a 
concise ** History of the Ottoman Em- 
piro,"* In Constable's Miscellany; of 
some papers in the Asiatic Journal and 
other periodicals, including the Gen- 
tleman s Magasine ; of his recent coow 
munications to wbidi may be particu- 
larly mentioned, some remarks on tho 
character of Mahomet, in reply to tho 
work of the late Godftey Higgim, Esq., 
in Jan. 1830^ and a curious article on 
the nortb-we)4cni districts of ChlM^ 
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accompan jing » nalif* map of the teat 
of war, in Oct 18S2. 

It it a matter of deep regret to all 
who had tbo pleasufo of his acquaint- 
ance, that his literary exertions klwuld 
havo been trammelled and weakened 
by severe mental and corporeal suf- 
ferings for many years. Calm .and 
placid in his demeanour, cheerful in tlie 
company of tliosc he esteemed, and 
possessed of high moral rectitude, a 
genuine philaiitliropy, and a truly 
Christian piety, ha was respected Vliile 
living, and will now be much regretted. 



rian,** la on« Tolumo ocIato ; ^ Rudi- 
menU of Um French Language;** 
« Morceaut d*IIistoire,** cohusting of 
specimens of the best French historians; 
" French Poetry," with English notes; 
** Livre de Class,*' lately published ; and 
a masterly translaticm Into French of 
•< Bishop Watson*s Atiology for the 
Bible.- 

Soon aAer Us arrival in England, lie 
embraced the Protestant faith ; and ha 
died, with exemplaiy fortitude and re- 
signation, in tlia .comoaunioo of the 
church of England. — GenUeman*$ 



V. - 

VENTOUILLAC, Mr. L., Pro- 
fcssior of tlie French Language and 
Literature in King*s Collogo, Lon- 
don; March 2. 1834; in Bctlfurd 
Street, of pulmonary consumption; 
aged 96. 

M. Vcntouillae was a native of 
Calais; lie liad resided for €*ightecn 
yean in England ; and m'as appointed 
professor^ at King*s College in 1830. 
For that post lie was qualified in an ex- 
traordinary degree, since bis perfect 
command of the English language and 
his critical acquaintance with our clas- 
sical writers, enabled him to communi- 
cate the delicacies of his own tongue 
with peculiar facility and grace. He 
himself attributed tlie rapid progress ha 
had made in acquiring a proficiency in 
the Englisli language, to the delight he 
experienced in perusing the works of 
Sliakspeare, following the poct«in all 
his puns and conceits with a spirit 
which partook of a kindred affection for 
wit and repartee. Ha was also well 
read in the otiier classical authors of 
this country, and could comment upon 
them with mudi taUe and discrimin- 
ation. His beliaviour and conversation 
were amiable and unaiTectcd. Ha 
spoke our language with such verna- 
cular fluency, that he could address 
extempore even a polislicd assembly, in 
a manner very pleasing to bis hearers. 
He wrote a neat and idiomatic English 
.Ktyle, and tliough his literary labours 
were chiefly confined* to elementary 
books, yet his sevenl' prefaces and 
introductions indicate abilities of a su- 
perior order* 

* His principal publications are a scries 
of " French Classics," In twelve vo- 
lumes, l9mo; tlie *' French Libra* 



WAINWRIGHT, the Rev. La- 
tham, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Great 
Brickhill, Buckinghamshire ; Dec. SI. 
1833; in Berner's Street. 

Mr. Wainw right was one of the sons 
of Robert Wainwright, Esq., formerly 
principal clerk to Mr. Ford, one of tlie 
Six Clerks in Chancery ; who married 
a Jady of fortune, and left 10,0001. a 
piece in Bank stock to a numerous 
family of coos. Abel and Benjamin, 
both clergymen, died single (the latter 
in February, 1829) ; William was a 
merdiant id Liverpool; Reader and 
Robeitson were in the law ; and Arnold 
Wainwright was tlie biographer of Gil- 
bert Wakefield. The family were, we 
believe, originally dissenters ; and cou* 
sins to Dr. Griffiths, who conducted 
•« The Monthly Review. ** 

Tlie Rev. Latham Wainwright was 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A., 1802, as eighth 
Senior Optime; M.A., 1806; he %ras 
Instituted to the rectory of Great Brick- 
bill in 1803, and resided there some 
yean; but his health having become 
much impaired by tlie rheumatic gout, 
which rendered him a cripple, and ulti* . 
mately destroyed him, be obtained leave 
of absence, and afterwards resided in 
lodgings in London, tor the last eight 
or nine yean in Bemcr*s Street. 

He published in 1810 « A Sermon 
preached at Stony Stratford at tlie 
Visiution of the Archdeacon of Bucks;** 
and in 1814 <* A Sermon preached at 
Great Brickhill, January IS.** 

In 1815 he publislied an essay, en- 
titled ** The Literary and Scientific 
Pursuits encouraged and enforced in 
tbe University of Cambridge described 
and vindicated.** 
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fo 18|ll» « OtMratioiM on fhm 
Doctrine, DiicipliiM, and Mamien of 
tiM Wcdcyan Mcthodiits; and also iho 
Evangrlical Party, at farat the latter 
adhcrt to the nmo Sjrttcm ; including 
Siricfuret on the Notion entertained 
by both respecting a Divine Ptovidenee, 
and the Unlawfulncte of Aroutemcnti 
among CbrittiantB*' 

He alto publiihed <« A Vindicatioii 
of Pliley't Theory of Morals ;** and he 
waa the author of the letter oh Paley 
and Mr.Lytton Bulwcr, aigned F.& A. 
in « The Gentleman*! Magatine** for 
Korember, ISSS. 

From the titles of these woAs, it will 
haTo been perceived that Mr. Wain- 
Wright was fond of moral and metaphy- 
sical writings. He was a fair dassinl 
scholar, a studious, inoflViifive, and 
friendly man. When his health was 
not so deeply impaired as of late, he 
osed^to ukc summer tours, with his 
friend, the Rev. Crsven Ord, either in 
England or occasionally on the Conti- 
nent. He visited luly about twelve 
years since. His means were ample 
and easy ; and he received his friends 
as frequently and as hospiubly as the 
state of his health would allow.— Gm- 
iiemanU Magasuw, 

' WARDE, General Sir Hcnrr, 
G.CB., father of the Countess of 
Guilford, and a large family ; Oct. 1. 
18S4; at his house at Alresford, in 
Hampshire; highly esteemed and re- 
spectcd by a large circle of fnends. 

His first ^.ppointment In the army 
was to the l»t regiment of Foot Guards, 
in 1785, and in 1793 he was promoted 
to a lieutenancy, with the rank of 
Captain. The following year the 
Guards accompanied the expedition to 
Holland, and at the siege of Valencien- 
nes the subject of this sketch was so 
severely wounded in the storm of the 
outworks, that he was compelled to re- 
turn to England. On his recovery, »n 
July, 1794, he again joined his regi- 
ment, and continued to serve with them, 
acting as adjutant to the third batuli«>n, 
until his promotion to a company, when 
he was sent home. 

In the expeditions to Ostend and to 
the Helder, this officer served as J.ieii- 
tenant-Colonel, and he was present in 
all the actions. He received the brevet 
of Colonel in inoi; and in 1804 he 
was appointed Brigadier- General. His 
next foreign service was in the critical 
expedition to Copenhagen, under Lord 
Cathcart, In 1807; and we And his 

VOL. XIX. 



indudcd la the volea of thanks 
from both houses of Psrliamcnt on that 
occsasion. In the following . year hn 
obtained the rank of Major-GeneinL 
He next commanded the first brigade 
of Foot Guards sent to Spain fai 1808^ 
under Sir David Baird, and returned 
to England after the battle of Corunn% 
his name again appearing in the votes 
of thanks mmi both boines of Pulin- 



Migor-Genenl Wanle was, in tbo 
ir, 1809^ sent to India, and 
I second in command under 
LieuL-General tho Hon. John Aber- 
cromby, at the capture of the Mauritius 
in 1810: he remained in the island $ar 
some time after its conquest, in cons- 
mand of the troops, waa afterwards 
acting Governor, and subsequently ap- 
pointed to the chief command of tho 
forces. ' For his services at the capture 
he once more had the gratification to 
receive the thanks of PteHamcnt. 

Appointed to the colonelcy of tho 
68tb foot in 181S, in the same year ho 
obtained the rank of Lieut. -General, 
and in 1890 that of General. In 18I5» 
when the Prince Regent, to co mm erao- 
rate the auspicious termination of ovr 
naval and military conteos, was pleased 
to augment the military Order of tho 
Bath, he was one of those selected for 
** eminent services during the late war,** 
and obtained the diainction of Knight 
Commander of the Order ; qnd, suImo- 
queotly, he was raised to the dignity of 
a Grand Cross. — CTniketf Seruier Jmmnf. 

WARREN, MajorwGen. I^emnelt 
In London, Oct. 99^ 1838. 

In 1 787 this officer entered the army 
as an ensign in the 17th foot, in whidi 
corps he obuined a lieutenancy in 178% 
and in the latter year embarked with 
his regiment on board Admiral Lord 
Hood's fleet, where they were ordered 
to serve as marines. . 

In 1799 he raised an indepcndenl 
company, and in the foUowing year 
exchisngtd into the 97th regiment, then 
Ibrmtng part of Lord Moirsls army, 
encamped at Sootliamplon. Tho cri- 
tical situation of the Duke of York te 
Flanders at this period occasioned his 
LordiJiip to be despatched with a rein- 
forcement of 10^000 men to aid his 
Royal Highness, with whom, though 
neariy surrounded by much superior 
armies In point of numbers. Lord 
Moira, by a well-directed movement, 
effected a junction near Malines, and 
thus relieved the British army front 
H M 
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dM difficultkt of iu ikuiuSoo, to te 
mortiiicmtioo of ibt French general, 
Pkfaegnt. In this welUconductcd ez« 
peditioo. Captain Warren senred with 
the 27th. He was also present at the 
siege of IHnicguen, the lortJe on the 
evening of the 6th of November, and 
commanded the advanced piquet of the 
garrison. In December be acconw 
panied the forces under Lord Cathcart, 
sent to attack the French army that had 
crossed at Bommcll, and was present 
in the action of Getdcrmalsen, the 8th 
of January, 1796. 

11m 27th regiment embarked in 
September, 1796, for the West Indie% 
and Captain Warren was accordingly 
present at the siege of Mome Fortun^ 
St. Lucie, and commanded the gren^ 
diers at the Btorming of the enemy's 
advanced posit; at the conclusion of 
which service he was compelled by 
sickness to return, on leave, toEngland. 

In 1799 lie served in the expedition 
to the Holder, and was engagml in tlie 
actions of the 27th of Aug., 19th of 
Sept., 2d and Cth of Oct. 

In August, 180(\ this officer, then 
senior major 'of tlie 1st battalion 27th 
foot, served in the expedition to Fcrrol. 
In September following, the 1st bat- 
talion joined Sir Ralph Abercromby's 
expedition before Cadis ; it afterwards 
proceeded to Malts, where it was dis- 
embarked in consequence of sickness. 
In April, 1801, Major Warren sailed 
with tlie battalion for Egypt, and was 
employed with it on the whole service 
ngainst Alexandria, from llie beginning 
of May until the surrender of that 
place; the battalion forming, on the 
27th of August, General Sr Eyre 
Coote's advanced guard, on his ap- 
proach to Alexandria on the western side. 

In 1804 this officer became Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in tlie 27th regiment ; 
and iu February, 1806, be embarked 
with it for Hanover, from whence he 
returned in April following. He next 
embarked for Sicily, and was in the 
expedition to the Bay of Naples, under 
General Sir John Stuart. From Aug. 
1809> wlien Sir John Stuart returned 
from tbe Bay of Naples, until Kovero- 
lier, 1812, IJeutensnt- Colonel Warren 
continued in Sicily. He aftenK-ards 
embarked with the Ut battalion of his 
regiment for the eastern coa«tof 5|Niin, 
where he was immedutely appointed 
to the command of a brigade, with 
which he ser\'ed at the battle of Cas- 
talla, the inih of April, and at the 
siege of Tarragona. In the following 



IZ. 



he was at the blockade of Baico- 



Colond Warren accompanied tho 
division of tlic British army across the 
Peninsula to Bayonne, and from theneo 
to Bordeaux, where the 27th was inw 
mediately embarked for North America. 
He then obtained leave of absence; 
but in the following year, 1815, joined 
the 1st batulion of the 27th regiment 
before Paris, a few days prior to tho 
entrance of Louis XVin. 

In 1819 this officer obtained tho 
brevet of Major- General t he main- 
tained, throughout his career, the char- 
acter of a brave and skilful regimental 
officer. — United Service JoumaL 

WATT, Lieut. Thomas Alexander, 
ILN., formerly Commander of the 
Cssar Indiaman. 

Lieutenant Watt entered the Royal 
Navy as I^Iidshipman in November, 
1 799, in the Beaver, C B. Jones, Com- 
mander, and was removed by Sir Charles 
Saxton, Bait., who had been an old 
shipmate of his father's, to join Csptain 
Totly, in the Saturn, 74, in which be 
served in the battle of Copenhagen* 
Ho served with Admiral Totly until 
the death of that officer, on the Leeward 
Islands station ; and then returned to 
England in the Castor, Capt. R. Pea- 
cock, and was paid off in 1802. In 
1 803 lie served in the Seahorse, Captain 
the Hon. C Boyle, by whom he was 
often employed in boats, and was 
wounded at tlio capture of a convoy. 
Inside of La Vendome ; on which occa« 
sion he had the honour of being noticed 
by Lord Kelson, and received a grant 
from the Patriotic Fund. 

In January, 1805, when at Jamaica, 
he was appointed to the Franchise^ ia 
the boats of which he was employed on 
several occasions, particularly at the 
capture of the schooner El Carmen in 

1806. On the Franchise leaving that 
station he was removed into the Vet». 
ran, the flag-ship, as actinc Lieu- 
tenant, and afterwards also» m 1806, 
to the command of the Gypsey schoo- 
ner of six guns; in which, early in 

1807, he captured the Julia, a Spanish 
schooner of nine guns and eiglity-nino 
men, after an action of two hours and a 
half, in which mor^ than half of tho 
enemy's crew were killed and wounded. 
Upon this Admiral Dacres nominated 
him Lieutenant 'of tho Pert ; but ho 
was not confirmed in that rank until 
eighteen montlis after. In the Favourite^ 
in which he remained until the middle 
of 1810. In Angua of that year ho 
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wm sppointfd to the Undaunted, from 
which he ciduuiged in 1813 to tlit 
Loriathttit in order to rctnm homo to 



On his arrival in England, be heard 
of the Ion of hit brother, Gcorga Watt, 
ftrrt Lieutenant of the Siannon, in the 
battle with the Chesapeake ; and be had 
scarcely joined bit family, wheu the 
ne%i*t arrived of the death of another 
brother. Captain J. £. Watt, command- 
ing the Surinam, and returning from 
•even years* icnrice in the West Indies. 
Having thus loa both his brothers, and 
the former in so memorable an action, 
by a shoe from liis own Uiip, wliile in 
the act of hauling down the colour* of 
tlie enemy. Lieutenant Watt memori- 
alised the Admiralty tor promotion, at 
was the custom of the service ; but re- 
ceiTcd only an appointment as Lieuten- 
ant of the S])encer, 74, bound to tlie 
American station, in which Mp he re- 
mained until it was paid ofl* at Ply- 
mouth in 1815; when, liaving again 
applied to tlie Admiralty for preferment, 
wiiliout eflect, he undertook the com- 
mand of a 6ne sliip trading to the West 
Indies and South America, in which he 
made nine voyages from tlie port of 
Liverpool, and four to tlie Esst Indies 
flrora the port of London. He after- 
wards obtained a larger sliip In the Ea^t 
India free trade, and made five more 
voyages in her. During this service 
he experienced many alternations of 
good and bad fortune, but tlic latter 
prevailed, and left him at last in ill 
health, witliout tin* means of supporting 
his numerous family, though he had tlie 
gratification of receiving tlie higliest 
testimonisls from Ids employers, whom 
he served for thirteen consecutive years. 
He has left a widow, tlie daughter of 
the celebrated mathematician, Thomas 
Keith, E»q. (preceptor in the sciences 
to the Princess Charlotte of Wales) and 
six childrpn, with strong claims upon the 
country for suppOft.—GcN/^iNon*! Jlfe- 
gaane. 

WEBBER, Msjor-Genenl Henry, 
of the Hon. East India Company's 
service; August 8th, 1833. 

The military career of the subject of 
this memoir commenced in 1780, by 
his being appointed to a Cadcuhip on 
the Madras establishment; and he 
arrived at the Presidency in January, 
1781. ^ In July following he volun- 
teered to join the army under tlft com- 
mandof Ccn.Sir EyreCoote,witli which 
he was present at the battle of Poly- 



lore, foii|^ on the 27th of August 
and where he received a severe oontii. 
sion in his thigh flrom a cannon-shot. 

Officers beinff required to scrre in 
the army formed in the Tanjore coun- 
try, under Lieut- General Sir Hector 
Munro, Ensign Webber again volun* 
leered bis services, and was present at 
tlie attack of the lines, and also at the 
siege of Kegapatam. He subsequently 
joined tlie 6cld force under Colond 
Braithwaite, and escaped the fate of 
that officer, by being compelled, from 
severe indisposition, to go into sick 
quarters. 

The subject of tliis memoir neat 
joined the force subsequently formed 
at Tricliinopoly, under Colonel Lang ; 
and at the u^lng of Caroor he was 
slightly wounded in the liead. After 
this service he was attached to Colonel 
Ful1arton*s army, and with that officer 
lie served until the peace concluded 
with Uppoo SulUun, in 1784; after 
i«hich he did duty with various corps 
in different parts of the Coromandd 
coast, agreeably to the usages of the 
service at tliat period. 

Having assiaed in subduing the re- 
bellious Ilajftlis in the Northern Circara 
till 1792, he joined tlie army under 
Lord Cornwalfis, and was present at 
the memorable attack of the lines of 
Seringapatam, on tlie 6th of FebAiary, 
when, perlmps, the British interests in 
India depended upon 8700 firelo^s, 
the whole amount of the three columns 
of attack ! * It was upon this occasion 
tliat tlie gallant General Medows ex* 
claimed, •< Good God ! I would at 
this moment give ten thousand pounds 
of my fortune to know where Lord 
Cornwallis is.** In fact, the mystery 
which covered the operations of the 
right column of the British army nearly 
proved fatal to the British empire in 
India, and also to the mind and life of 
tlie brave Sir William Medows. More 
tlian forty years have elapsed, and the 
noble chiefs of that army art beyond 
the voice of man, and so arc^ perhaps^ 
nine tcntlis of that army ; but, in mili- 
tary history, tlie circumstances will 
continue full of interest. 

In 1801, being promoted to the rank 
of Msjor, he joined the head-quartcri 

• See Colonel Sandy's Letler to 
Major- General Beatson; and also 
the Major. General's Report, in 8b 
John Philippart's East India Military 
Calendar* 

H H S 
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of the MadrM Earope«i regiment at 
AmboyRA, ancl wm immediately ap- 
pointed to command at Banda, from 
which be was ibortlY reliered, being 
•elected by Colonel Oliver for his 
conduct in reconciling the discordant 
interests of' the Malay princes of Ter- 
nate» Tidorc, and Bachian ; and on his 
being ordered to delirer orer the island 
to the Dutch, be received the public 
thanks of the Dutch Goremor, who 
relieved him, in the name of the SuU 
taun and inliabitantsof Tcmate, for bis 
attention to their welfare during the 
period of his administration. 

lilajor Webber returned to the coast 
of Cororoandel, with the remains of ^ 
Madras European regiment, and was 
hent to join the force under the com- 
mand of Colonel Harcourt at Cut* 
tack. 

In 1804, being promoted to the rank 
of Lieut. -Colonel, he was nominated 
to command the 3d batulion C2d Na- 
tive Infantry, and in 1807, after an 
absence of twenty-seven years, he ob- 
tained a furlough to revisit his native 
country. He returned to Madras in 
1809, and was ordered to join his corps 
at Cananore, where he was employed 
in reducing to obedience the rebellious 
Polligars in the Wvnaard, for which 
service be received the thanks of 
Government; and was subsequently 
appointed, -by Lieut.- General Aber* 
cromby, to command Chittledroog. 
In 1815 he was nominated by Govern- 
ment to command the Mysore division ; 
and in 1816 the ceded districts (head- 
quarters at Delpary), which he quitted 
in 1819, on being promoted to the rank 
of Colonel, and returned to England. 
— Umted Service JournaL 

WEDDELL, Captain James; 
JP.II.S. E.; in Norfolk-street, Strand; 
in the 47th year of his agab 

Captain Weddell was a highly estim- 
able man. As an officer and a seaman 
his merits are well known. . The many 
valuable additions made to our stock m 
nautical knowledge by him will serve 
to perpetuate the meriu of this Intrepid 
and unostentatious seaman, and enrol 
his name in the list of the most distin- 
guished of our British navigators. 
Captain Weddell, It will be recollected, 
is tlie officer who, in the Jane sealing 
vessel, penetrated tlie southern regions 
towards the Fole to a higher degree of 
latitude than any adventurer who had 
prvceded him in that dangerous career. 
By the accmmt of his voyage to the 



South Pole, published in 1895, he baa 
added greatly, both practically and tbo* 
oretically, to the nautical science of the 
country. — JI/efmno/if«m 

WEIPPERT, Mr. Nelson; An- 
gust 9. 1834; in Albany Street. 

Mr. Weippert was originally a pupil 
of Ferdinand Hies, but had subsequently 
studied under Moscheles, Herti, and 
HummeU Eariy and sedulous appH* 
cation bad obtained for bim that mastery 
over the mechanical difficulties of the 
piano-forte, so rarely acquired in after* 
life, even by the most indefatigablo 
student; and those who were familiar 
vrith the performance of this young ar- 
tist will long remember the power and 
facility with which he eiecuted the most 
elaborate compositions, as well as hia 
readiness and certainty in sigbi-playing. 
His only publication was some airs, 
with variations, wluch appeared shortly 
before his death. 

In private life Mr. Weippert was of 
unassuming mannera, and he had not 
neglected to cultivate that acquaintance 
with genera] literature which distin- 
guishes the man of real taste from the 
mere artist. His disorder was a gradual 
decline of health, probably accelerated 
by incessant attention to the increasing 
demands of his professional engago- 
ments. — Gentlemnn*s Uagaxhu, 

WESLEY, Charles, Esq., for many 
years organist to their late Mmesties 
George theThird andGeorge theFourth; 
May 123. 1834; aged 76. 

This celebrated musician was bom 
at Bristol, December 11. 1757, the son 
of the Rev. aiaries Wesley, and ne. 
phew to the Rev. John Wesley, the 
founder of the Methodists. His bro- 
ther Samuel, also a mudcal genins, 
was eight years his junior ; he died In 
1815. His father communicated to a 
friend the following notice of his early 
years : — << He was two yean and three 
quarters old when I first observed Ma 
strong inclination to mmdc He then 
surprised me by playinff a tune on the 
harpsichord readily, and in just time. 
Soon afterwards he played several 
others. Whatever his mother sang, or 
whatever he heard in the strect% he 
could, without difficulty, make out 
upon this instrument. Almost from 
his birth his mother used to quiet and 
amuse him with the harpsichord. On 
these occasions, he would not suffer her 
to play with one hand onlv, but^ even 
before he could speak, would seitehold 
of the other, and put it upon the keys. 
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When ht pityrd by himtcir, the nwed 
IP li« him by his Wk-Oring to tlic 
chair, ia onl«rto prcrmt his falling. 
WhalCTcr tunc it was, b« always put 
a tnia basa to it. From the beginning 
ha played without study or hcsitatiom 
M^bencvcr, as was frequently the case, 
ha was asiked to play before a stranger, 
ht would invariably enquire* in a pluvsc 
of his own, • l8 he m mutickerr and 
if ha was answered in the affirmative, 
ht always did it with the srratca readi- 
Ht - ... 



lis Btjie, on all occasicms, was 
con tpuiUs and there was something in 
his manner so much beyond what could 
be expected from a child, that has hear- 
ers, learned or unlearned, were invari- 
ably astonished and delighted.** 

When he was four years old, Mr. 
Wesley took him to London; and 
Beard, who was the first musical man 
who heard him there, was so much 
picaicd with Ills abilities, that he kindly 
offered his interest with Dr. Boyce to 
get him admitted among tlie King's 
Boys. This, however, bis fstlu-r de- 
clined, as ht then had no tliougliu of 
bringing him up to the profi*s&ion of 
music However, when he was about 
six years old, be was put under the 
tuition of Rooke, a very good-natured 
man, but of no great eminence, wlio 
allowed him to run on md iiUiumf 
whilst he sat by apparently more to ob- 
serve than to control him. 

For some years liis t tudy and prac- 
tice were almost entirely confined to the 
works of Corclli, Scarlaltf , and Handel ; 
and so rapid was liis progress, that, at 
tha age of twelve or thirteen, it was 
thought that no person was able to ex- 
cel him in performing the compositions 
of those masters 

On coming to London, ha received 
instructions on tlie harpdchord from 
Kelway, and in the rules of composition 
from Dr. Boyce. His first work, ** A 
Set of Six Concertos for the Organ or 
Harpsichord,** was published under the 
immediate inspection of that master; 
and, for a first attempt, was, indeed, a 
wonderful production, as it contained 
some fugues which would have done 
credit to a professor of the greatest ex- 
perience and the first eminence. In 
1784 he pubUsbcd «' A Set of Eight 
Songs,* ia an extremely fine and mas- 
terly style. 

His subsequent career was one of 
greater success tlian incident. He was 
for some years organist of Surrey Cha- 
pel, better known by the name of its 



minister, the late Rowland Hill. Ilia 
duties were latterly confined to the old 
church at Marylebonc. It is said that 
the •* ruling passion ** was so strong cm 
his death«4Kd tliat he was continually 
humming IlandePs music ; and, fancy- 
ing he had bis piano-fortr before him, 
wurking bis fingers on his bed clothes 
as though he were playing on the in- 
strument, and that even within two 
days of his decease. He wa* of a mort 
amiable disposition, a true Christian, 
and perlectly resigned to tha will of bia 
Maker. — CeulUmau^i Mmpadme. 

WILLIA.MS, George, M. D., 
Fellow of Corpus Chrioi College, In 
the University of Oxford, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Keeper of the Itad- 
difle Library, and one of tlie Dvlcgatvs 
of the University Press, 17th of Jan., 
1834; at bis residence in the High 
Street, Oxford. 

It was wont to be tlte peculiar praise 
of the Engliikh physician, that be com- 
bined in his person not only the quali- 
fications necessary for the successful 
pratiice of physic, but those wliicfa give 
dignity to Itis professional, and re* 
s|>ectabilify to his private character; ht 
was distinguislicd by large attainmeuta 
as a scliolar, by' sound religious prin- 
ciples as a Qiristian, by practical worth 
and virtue as a good member of society, 
and by poli»licd manners as a well-bred 
geniK*man. I nstanccs are no doubt to bo 
Jvund in the annals of ancient as well 
as modem practice, in which soma of 
these characteristics are wanting; but 
then the deficiencies are always felt 
and perceived, censured and regretted, 
not simply by reason of tlie deformity 
thereby brought upon the character and 
conduct of the individual, but because 
they are departures from an established 
usage, violaticms of a general rulc^ and 
disappointments of a well-grounded 
expectation. 

Witliout referring to the pages of 
Medical Biography, or appealing to 
the lives of the Fellows of tlie Colkge, 
from Linacre and Caius to Freind, 
Hcbcrden, and Halford, enough will 
be found for the illustration of theaa 
remarks in the virtues, talents, and at- 
tainmenU of Dr. Williams. The ancient 
qualifications of an English academic 
physician cannot lie better exemplified 
than by a reference to the classical 
scholardiip, and exiensira and exact 
erudition, which were combined with 
bis professional knowledge^ his Chria- 
tian principles and practloil goodnaas 
H H S 
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hit moral habits and gentlemanly 



Dr. George Williams was the son of 
an able and excellent clergyman, be- 
neficed in Hampshire, the author of 
a very valualile little work, entitled 
" Education of Children and young 
Students in all its Branches, with a 
short Catalogue of the best Books in 
Polite Learning and tlte Sciences, and 
an Appendix concerning the Usefulness 
of Natural Philosophy to Divinity, 
taken out of the celebrated Writers on 
that Sulj^ct.** It is a work wluch 
shows great soundness of judgment, 
most extensive information, much dilt- 
genre in the selection, and an equal 
skiirulness in the distribution of its 
materials. 

When the son of tins literary and 
philowphical divine was admitted upon 
the foundation at Wincheaer, liis re- 
petitions of the verses of tlie Iliad 
excited no small sur^Nise, till it was 
discovered tliat bis natural abilities bad 
been diligently cultivated, and his 
powera of memory exercised and 
strengtiiened by his father's assiduity. 
From Winchester, at a very early age, 
and after the usual severities of exa- 
mination, he was elected to a Ilamp- 
shira scholarship at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. Having passed through 
Arts, according to the academic phrase, 
tliat is, Iiaving fini»l)ed his studies in 
general literature and science, he con- 
fined his attention to the study of physic, 
and entered his name as a physician's 
pupil at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
InlVes he was admitted to the degrees 
of M.B. and M.D; he then became a 
Fellow of the College of Pliysiciant, 
but continued to discliargc various im- 
portant duties within tlnr wall of Corpus 
Christi College, as a Resident Fellow, 
practising at the same lime as a phy- 
sician In tlie university and city of 
Oxford. In 1789 he was elected one 
of the physicians of the Radclifle In- 
firmary. In 1796, on the death of 
Dr. Sibthorpc, he was elected by the 
Fellows of the College of Pliyiicians, 
according to the terms and conditions 
of Dr.Slierard'sbenefaction, Slierordian 
Profcs&or of Bouny, to which appoint- 
ment It annexed tlie Uegius IVofessor- 
sliip in that science : for this office ho 
was well prqiared, bv the previous 
attention which he bad given to this 
branch of natural science, and on which 
he lectured with the greatest exactneia 
of demonstration, a singular facility 



and penpicuity of language^ and an 
earnest de»ire to promote the study of 
botany in the UnlverKity. But he found 
it difficult to remove the Impedimenta 
tlirown in the way of this and all other 
studies in physiology by reason of the 
necessity imposed upon the academic 
youth to prepare themselves for biblical, 
classical, and mathematical examin- 
ations, and more particularly by tlie 
prevailing practice of quitting the Uni- 
versity immediately after the taking of 
the first degree in Arts. To mark the 
interest which he took in the promotion 
of his favourite science, and his wish to 
improve the state and condition of the 
buildings In the Botanical Garden, he 
gave a verbal instruction (which has 
been duly executed) to pay after hia 
decease 5001. to the University for these 
nurposca. 

In 1811, upon the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Hornd>y, Dr. Williams was elect- 
ed Keeper of the Radcliffe library bj 
tlie ten distinguished individuals * to 
whom Dr. Ituldiffc has by will as- 
signed the right and power of election. 
Tills appointment may, with propriety, 
be represented as a new era in the history 
of that library, not merely because be 
was the first physician who had held 
the office of librarian, nor because be 
was the first who had any active and 
urgent duties to perform in the librsry, 
but specially by reason of the impoitani 
change which tlien took place in the 
course pursued In the purehase and 
collection of books, and the general 
character of this repository. Before 
Dr. Williams's appointment, no pai^ 
ticular rule or principle appeara to have 
been observed in furnishing its empty 
cases with literary stores, no particular 
branch or branches of science or litem* 
ture seem to have fixed the attention, 
and determined the choice, either of 
the Uustees or of the librarian. The 
shelves, as far as they had been filled, 
exhibited a marvellous intermlstnie 
and discrepancy between the sorta and 
kinds of books admitted. Glbbs'a 
volumes on Arehitecture, Kennlcottli 
collectians for his Hebrew Bibki, 
Viner's Law Books, Freind's Medical 
and Classical Library of 2900 volume^ 

* The Arehbishop of Cantetfouiy, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of 
the University, the Bishops of I^ondoa 
and Winchnter, the two principal 
SecreUries of State, the two Chiif 
Justices, and the Master of the Rolls. 
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the Oriental DianuMripto of S«1e and 
Prater, found thcmsMTCs amjed in 
conlignous caic% and.Memed turprifcd 
•t their juxtaposition. But no sooner 
had $he able and enlightened Viscount 
Sdmouthy with his judicious co-tnistect^ 
resolved to distinguish this library from 
tliat great treasure-house of all sorts of 
human knowledge (tlic Dodleian), 1^ 
dedicating their splendid temple ex- 
dusiTelj to the studj of nature, and to 
Pbjflological and Medical science, 
than tlie former system, if indeed it 
could be called a system, was super* 
seded, and for it waa substituted the 
noble design of making the liaddifl^ 
IJbrary such a repository of books in 
Natural History and Medicine, as 
should be an honour to the age and 
country, on account of the splendid and 
precious, as well as useful and well 
selected, articles of its scientific furni* 
ture. In carrying into eflect these 
great national as well as academic pur- 
poies, the Trustees found in Dr. Wil- 
liams's eitensive reading, retcnfive 
memory, and in his liabit of noting 
down references and observations upon 
what he read (for it may be said of him 
as of Haller, " niin^iiaii Mine cedamo 
K^rum perrolvcbai**), they found in his 
exact judgment, comprebensiTC views, 
and philosophic mind, the very ulents 
aod accomplishments which were neces- 
sary to ensure the successful execution 
of their deugn. As far as it has been 
carried into eflect, it has been ably ex- 
ecuted. The shelves, which present to 
tlie student*s eye all the best productions 
of the French, German, and Italian, as 
well as British press, on general or 
special physics, hour witness to the as- 
siduity, as well as ability, with which 
the work has been oonduded, particu • 
larly when it is perceived that tha 
volumes are all philosophically dis- 
tributed (as far as possible) under 
general and particular heads, or sub- 
jects. And when the Index Catalogue 
shall appear, which the late librarian 
had prepared, and which, after he had 
had a proof of the first sheets, ht was pr^ 
vented by illness from carrying through 
the press, it will be seen how faith- 
fully he has fulfilled, as well as scien- 
tifically realised, the wishes of the Rad- 
difle Thistees. 

But that which made Dr. Williams's, 
various and extensive erudition valu- 
ablir and uMfful, was the promptitude 
with which he made it available, either 
for the furtheranct of his own re- 



or for tha asststaaea of his 
friends. Nona ever consulted him 
upon a point of science or Kteratur^ 
or even theology, without flndinc Um 
at home upon the subject, and pra» 
pared with some observation or snggca- 
tion, reference or recommendation, ser- 
viceable to tha enquirer. Thh readi- 
ness and liberality of communication 
extended to matters of business as wdl 
as learning — and there was this pccn- 
liar grace in the readiness of his iik 
formation, that it was perfectly free 
fVom all selfish considerations : ha 
sought not his own honour, nor 
the world's applause, nor even the 
thanks and acknowledgments of his 
friends. Not tliat he lightlv regarded 
the interchanges of friendship or cour- 
tesy, for no one more highly valued 
such demonstrations of good will ; but 
tliey never formed any part of ids 
motives — they never affected tha inta- 
grity of his purpose, — which was to do 
good, and to promote it, and to dedicate 
himself to wliatever was likdy to pro- 
mote the doing of it, and by whatever 
agency. His prindples of action in 
such matters were unlike those of the 
present day, which seem very much to 
be occupied upon the strenuous ad- 
vancement of personal interest, and 
the extension of a lucrative and money- 
making reputation : his iibilosophr 
was drawn from a purer source; it 
was one which recognised tlie prindpio 
of self-denial, and rejected tha whole 
machinations by which dexterous men 
contrive to force a passage to wealth 
and fame. His virtues, however, and 
his talents, without having recourse to 
these tactics of an ambitions diligencey 
were attested by all who were included 
witliin the sphere of hk academic 
relations, and the extensiva range of 
his literary and scientific intercourse. 
His professional abilities were ae- 
knowledged bv those who were heA 
able to appreaate them — the general 
practitioners, who had occasion to call 
for his advice and assistance ; and tho 
best evidence of the regard whida vraa 
entertained by tha Allege for hia 
religious, moral, and intdlectual wofth^ 
has been shown by the resolution of 
that distinguished Sodety to erect n 
monument to his memory. Wiiat ona 
of the Hervdan oraton said of n 
Fdlow of the College of PbysidaB^ 
may ha with equal truth applied to 
Dr. George Williams; — " Vtikm 
ego roHt cotuoehim 4tpingfr$ fm&ltm 
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fire MMJin extftrii nwrnms, dodumt 
urhanunh UUru dedUum humnnwr^bu9» 
rd doe nudkaf sive dom€ttiemp doe 
gnMcOf fdicUer comiter utUiier in- 
urmenUm," ^^ GeniiemaH*i Magadne^ 

WILSON, Rcar-AdmirAl Alex- 
ander; June» 1834; at Birch Grove, 
in the county of Wesford ; in his 75tb 
ye». 

This gentleman was born on the ISth 
of Januaiy, 1 760 ; and as he very early 
evinced a predilection for the sea, liis 
family, under the idea of weakening his 
admiration, placed him in a West 
Indiaman belonging to his uncle. The 
attempt, however, was vain: young 
Wilson was truly attached to a nautical 
life, and in 1 777 entered into ttie navy. 
Mr. Wilson*s first ship was the Ro- 
buste of 74 guns; one of the ships 
ordered to be equipped for the Channel 
service, on the brealcing out of war 
with Francew She was commanded by. 
Captain Alexander Hood, afterwanb 
Lord Bridport, who, pleased with Wil. 
son's activity and seamanship, appointed 
him his coxswain. In this situation 
the youth behaved with such attention 
and merit, as to insure the regard of hia 
superiors ; and his progressive advance- 
ment u alike creditable to himself and to 
the service. In the Robuste, Mr. Wilson 
was present at the encounter with the 
French fleet oiT Usbant, on the S7th of 
July, 1 778 ; on which occasion that ship 
was stationed in the line as one of the 
seconds to Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh 
Palliser, and had five men lulled, and 
seventeen wounded* Shortly after this 
action. Captain Hood quitt«l the com- 
mand of the ship^ and never accepted 
any subsecfuent commission as a private 
Captain. On the 1st of May, 1779, 
the Robuste, commanded by Captain 
Fhipps Cosby, sailed from Spithnd for 
North America, under Rear- Admiral 
Arbuthnot. Early in the spring of 
1781, the squadron was in activity off 
the Chesapeake. On the 16th of March, 
tha enemv, under De Temay, was 
discovered steering for the Capes of 
Virginia, and, after a few previous 
manoeuvres, was brought to action 
about two o'clock* The French began 
to fall into disorder after half an hour's 
contest; but a thick base, which had 
prevailed previous to and during the 
acuon itself, together with the disabled 
situation of some of the British ships 
which led Into the action, made it iiB« 
ppsdble to pursue the partial advantage. 



and rendered tha contest indecisive. 
The Robuste was the leading ship^ and 
bore down on the enemy's van in tha 
most nttant manner: she therefore 
suffers more severely than any other 
ship of the squadron, having 15 men 
killed, and 23 wounded, almost all her 
rigging cut to pieces, and lier misen- 
mast shot through. Among the wound- 
ed was Mr. Wilson, who was signal 
midshipman, and therefore in an ex- 
posed situation during the contest ; ha 
rvodved a severe wound in the right 
arm. The ship was found to be so 
much disabled, that she was obliged to 
be dismantled, and undergo the best 
repair circumstances would admit of, 
at New York, In order to make it safe 
for her even to proceed to sea. On 
tliis account she was unable to sail with 
Rear- Admiral Graves, and share in the 
encounter which took place with the 
French fleet under De Grasse, in Sep* 
tember. But though in a very crasy 
state, the Robuste went to sea with tfaia 
fleet In October, when the second frulu 
less attempt was made for the deliver- 
ance of Comwallis and his gallant 
army. No engagement, as may ha 
well remembered, took place ; the Ro- 
buste was soon afterwards ordered to 
England for repair, and Earl Com- 
wallis embarked on board her as a pas* 
senger ; but soon after she got to sea, 
her defects became so palpable, that she 
was judged incapable of proceeding In 
safety to Europe. His Lordship re- 
moved into a merchantman, and Cap- 
tain Cosby bore away for Antigua. 
After heaving down, and refittina there, 
the Robuste sailed for England in tha 
summer of 178S, where she was paid 
oC Mr. Wilson served during tha 
peace whidi closed the American war, 
on board the Triumph, 74> Captain 
Jonathan Faulkner, and afterwards in 
the Barfleur, 98, with Lord Hood, 
who held the command at Portsmouth* 
In the promotion of September S4th, 
1787, Mr. Wilson's exertions were re- 
warded with a Lieutenant'fe commission, 
after which he remained on half-pay 
about eighteen months, which afforded 
a relaxation ftom the fatigues of servica. 
Mr. Wilson was then appointed to tha 
Nautilus, of 16 guns, commanded by 
Capuin John Thgge, and served as 
her first Lieutenant for three ycm on 
the Newfoundknd station. That ha 
executed this duly with great credit fo 
clear ftom a ptper written in hit own 
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ImnAf oi whicb iIm ibilowiiif fo aa cx- 
tnct: » •• Whm tbc late Lord Ex- 
moutli WM appointed to oommand tbo 
Njmpbc^ ha applied for mt at Pint 
liratcnaM; but prvfcrring to wait for 
Lofd JBridport*s fli«, I cot the appoint, 
mtttt canerlM. Lord & was xery 
angry, trlling roa I ought to consider 
Captain Pvllew*a application forme a 
high complinientt as he was unac- 
quainted with met mmI had only seen 
the Kautilttf on the Newfoundland sta* 
In 179S» Lieutenant Wilson 



was appointed to the Uoyal Gcorge« of 
1 10 gun% bearing the Bmg of Lord 
Bridport, and consequently shared in 
the brilliant part acted by that ship in 
the great banle of the Irtof June, 1794, 
he being wounded, though his name 
was not reported. On the return of 
the fleet to Sfntheady he became the 
First Lieutenant, in which station ha 
scrred in the action with the French olf 
rOrientf in Junc» 1795. His promo- 
tion was now rapid, for being selected 
to take the priie-ship Alrxaiidre into 
|iort, he was made a Commander, and 
appointed to the Kingfisher, of 1 6 guns. 
In this Tcstel he wu merely sent with 
despatches to Admiral Tringle, in the 
North Sea, and on his return was raited 
to Post rank, by commission, dated tlia 
9d of September, 1 795. We will here 
add an extract from the brief sketch 
already quoted : — « On return, posted 
to Boreas; then on half-pay till ap- 
pointed to the Trusty, 50. Took under 
orders three sail of tlie line, two frigates, 
and a bomb vessel. Went to Cork, 
finally to join Lord Keith, and to pro- 
cecd to Egypt ; was left in command in 
the bay of Aboukir, greater part of tha 
time whilu Lord Keith cruised olf the 
coast with the line-of. battle ships ; had 
frequently fifty pendanU under my 
ordens besides a very large fleet of 
transporU; received tha Turkikh gold 
medal; and Lord Keith in his dc^ 
spatches says, — * Justice compels me to 
acknowledge that Captain Wilson, of 
the Trusty, has been indefatigable in 
his duties of tha port during mv ab- 
sence.' Sir R. Bickerton and self are 
the only Captains named, though Lord 
Keith speaks highly of all. Appointed 
to the Alexandria*, and on return homo 
was olaced on half-pay. Never ob- 
tained further employment afloat In 
1805, succeeded to Sir Josias Kowley, 

* This was tha lata French frigate 



in command of tha Sea Fendblca at 
Wexford. AU appUcationa for tha 
command of a ship being onsucccssful, 
retained tha Sea Fencibles till paid oflT 
towards tha closa of the war. In 1814^ 
placed on the retired list of Rear- Ad- 
mirals, after having fought In five ge^ 
neral actions, besides minor affairs, and 
on five several occasions wera the thanks 
of l^riiament bestowed on the fleeto in 
which I had tha honour to servew"* 
Tha concluding sentenco marka a 
wounded spirit, and we are assured that 
tha disappointment felt by this dcarrv- 
Ing officer on not obtaining his flag 
embittered many of the remaining yean 
of his life. — United Servkt JommtL 

WOODHOUSE, tha Very Rev. 
John Chappel, D. D. Dean of licfafield. 
Rector of Donnington, Shropshire, and 
of Sioke upon Trent, StaflbrdJnra; 
Nov. 17. 1833; at tha Deanery, Licb- 
field; in his 85th year. 

Dr. Woudhottse was formeriy a mem- 
ber of Christ Church, Oxford, where ha 
graduated M.A. 1773, B. and D.IX 
1807. He was presented to the Rectory 
of Donnington in 1773, by Earl Gowcr 
(the finA Marquis of Suflbrd). He tS» 
terwards became Rcsidentisry of Licb- 
fteld, and in 1807, Archdeacon of Salop. 
Ha was presented to the Rectory of 
Stoke upon T^ent by tha Dean and 
Chapter in 1814. In 1808, he pub- 
lished «< Tlia Apocalypse, or Revelation 
of St. John, a new Translation, whh 
Notes;** in 1808, " a Sermon preached 
at tha annual Meeting of tha Charity 
Children of St. Paul's;'* and in 1814, 
•«a Sermon preached at tha Parish 
Church of WalsalU" Another voluma 
of ** AnuoUtions on tha Apocalypaa** 
was a still more recent productioo. 

In youth, through manhood, and up 
to the limits of an extreme old age, the 
Uu Dean of Lichfield lived an axampla 
of cheerfulness^ benevolence, and, abova 
all, of piety, the radiating source of all 
his good qualities and of their practfoal 
development. 

His person was Ull, graceful, and 
dignified, and his ccuntenanca a fit re- 
presentative of the heavenly mind which 
animated it. His manners were elegant^ 
gentle, and unobtrusive t and to all who 
had communicatioo with him, they car. 
rivd a conviction that their poss e sso r had 
•«good will towards men.** Yat ha 
could ha firm when Justice required Hi 
and, if necessity demanded, eonid aa« 
sums a loftiness which commanded in- 
spect. In the relations of domestic lUh^ 
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•11 hit public Tbtucs met in conctntra* 



To bit fritndt at Ufgt (whom be te- 
Icctod cautioutly bj rcatoo rather tlian 
bj impulse, and to whom he wat attacb- 
ca by the bondt of religion rather than 
bj tbote of mere human feeling) he wat 
alwayt their beti friend — whether in 
advancing their worldWor th«ir religiout 
intcrettty or in atsisung them out of 
their earthly or moral difficultiei. At 
a Theologian he wa^ mott learned and 
most discreet, and no bad authority pro« 
nounced that hit work on the Apo* 
calypse it the mott original, and the 
most tme, that any commentator on 
that mysterious book hat yet produced. 
IThe erron of the tplendid Michaelit 
were gently but perfectly rcmored; and 
hit translator. Dr. Manh, adinowledg- 
ed with the candour ever attending 
Qiri&tuin Icamingt that it was so. 

Dean WooUhouse presented to the 
cathedral of Lichfield the painted glass 
of the north transept window, represent- 
ing nine of the most remarkable ^benc- 
facton to tlie Chureh. 

Hit death took place aAer an illnest 
of only eight day t. He wat on bone- 
back a fortnight before, when, it it sup- 
posed, he took cold, by which, added to 
hit extreme old age, hit frame became 
cihausted. His funvral took place 
Nov. 23. ; and, in conformity with hit 
wish, wat at plain at was consistent 
with the dignity and rank be lield in the 
Chureh. The ceremony was attended 
by the Bishop of tlie Diocese, the Ven. 
Archdeacons Hodson and Hamilton, 
by the latter of whom the ser%ice was 
read; the Rev. Chancellor Law, tho 
lUv. Canons Newling and Madan, and 
by all the other officials of the Cathe- 
draL Among the Parochial Clergy 
who attended, were, the Rev.T. L«vctf,, 
Rev. T. G. Parr, Rev. Dr. Harwood, 
Rev. H. G. Lonsdale, and otlien. II. 
D. Acknd, Esq., son-in-law to the la- 
mentcd Doin, wat chief mourner, and 
wat tupportud by two grandsons of the 
deceased. The bells of all the churehcs 
in the city were tolled, and the shops all 
closed. 

Dr. Woodbouse had one son, Chappel 
Woodhouse, Esq., who died Feb. 8. 
1 81 5» in the 55ih year of his age, baring 
married, in 1812, Amelia, youngest 
daughter of Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart., 
by whom he left two chikliea — <7cit- 
UemanU Jfegctiite. ^ _ 

WOOLU the Rev. John, D.D., 
for twenty-one years Head Master of 



Rugby School ; November 23. 1833 ; 
at Worthing. 

He was educated at Winchester, un- 
der Dr. Warton, and at New College^ 
Oiford, where he graduated M.A. 
1794, 1). and D.D. 1807. Whilst at 
Oxford, he published in 4to., 1793, a 
poem entitled ** The King*s House at 
Winchester;** an edifice which bad • 
then been recently appropriated to the 
reception of the French refugees. In 
1796, ha was presented by Lord Sto- 
well to the Rectory of Blackford^ in 
Somersetshire, which he held for seve- 
ral years. In 1806, be published in 
4tOL Memoira of his old Master, Dr. 
Warton, (see the Montlily Review, 
N.S. voL iii. p. 225— 935.). 

From 1799 to the close of 1806, 
Mr. Wooll was Master of the Free 
Grammar School at MidhursC, in 
Sussex, the character of which he con- 
siderably raised by introducing the 
system of tuition practised at Win. 
Chester. In 1607, he succeeded the 
late Dr. Henry Inglis at Rugby, and 
he remained in that situation until 
1828. During his mastership, the 
school was entirely rebuilt, and the boya 
increased to the unprecedented number 
of 38a The many very excellent 
scholan who, from his previous tuition, 
have distinguished themselves at both 
our Uni verities, will long continue to 
bear ample testimony to his merits as 
a teacher ; and lie had most justly the 
reputation of being so excellent a Dis- 
ciplinarian, that he had rarely occasuon 
to resort to that extremity of punish, 
ment — expulsion, either private or 
public. Firm and consistent in bit 
conduct, be duly upheld the dignity of 
hit tuUon; whilst, mild and forbearing 
in practice, be commanded the lovo 
and esteem of hit tcholari. Courto- 
out and pleasng in hit mannen. in 
conversation enteruining and instruc- 
tive, as • neighbour hospiuble, as • 
friend kind, so long as a Rugbeiaa 
taught by bim sh.ill survive, to long 

will his memory be respected. Cen^ 

ileman's Afagaxine* 



T. 

YATES, the Rct. Ridiard, D.D., 
F.S.A., Rector of Ashen, Essex, and 
tor 36 yeara one of the Chaplains of 
ChelsM Hospital; August 24. 1834; 
at his house at Pensliurst, Kent. 

Dr. Yatet was a native of Sc Ed. 
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imiiid*t Bury, born in 1769; and wm 
admitted to hit dcgrect at Cambridge^ 
at a rocmlMr of Jcsut College, B.D. 
1805, D.D. 1818. He was presented 
to the Rectory of Aihen in 1804, by 
the E«1 of Chichester, as Clianccllor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Dr. Yates has long becn'known to 
the public, and few men have passed 
through life with more honour and 
vsefulnesa. In his religious character 
he was respected, in his literary cha* 
ractcr admired, and in his mors! and 
social character beloved by all to whom 
he was known. He had a benevolence 
of diqiosiiion which was unwearied in 
the service oTtliose whom he had power 
to benefit; and his talents, liis time, 
and his strength were never employed so 
agreeably to himself, as when he could 
make them profiuble to others. He 
was an active and liberal promtiirr of va- 
rious institutions of charity, and, among 
these, the Asjluro for tlie I>caf and 
Dumb, the Literary Fund*, the Clergy 
Orphan Society, the Scliool for tlie In- 
digcnt Dlind, and the Philanthropic 
Society, were favourite objecU of his 
regard. At tlie Chapel of the last- 
mentioned institution he was, for some 
years, a tcalous and earnest preadicr. 
He published :_ 

I. "An Illustration of the Monastic 
History and Antiquities of the Town 
and Abbey of St. Edmund's Dury. 
P^rtL 4to. 1805." 

3. " A Sermon preached at the An- 
niversary of the Royal Humana So- 
ciety. 1809." 

S. » The Work of an Evangelist, 
a Visitation Sermon preached at Hal- 
stead, Essei. 181S." 

4. ** Tlie Cliurch in Danger: a 
Statement of tlie Causa, and of the 
probable Means of averting that Dan- 
ger, attempted, in a Letter to the Earl 
ofLiverpooL 1815.** 

5. •* The Basis of NaUonal Welfare, 
considered in Reference chiefly to the 
Fros|>crity of Britain, and the Safety 
of tile Church of England, in a 

* Of this Society he was for thirty 
years one of tlie T^reasurers. To mark 
their high sense of his seal and exer- 
tions in that office, the Committee have 
lately had a copy made, for their apart- 
inent% of a good portrait of Dr. Yates, 
by S. Drummond, A.IL A., of which 
an engraving was published in the Eu« 
ropean Magasine for July, 1818* 



Second Letter to the Bail of Liver- 
pooL 1817.** 

& «« The Gospel Kingdom, a Visit, 
ation Sermon preached at Ualaisnd^ 
Essex. 1818." 

7. ** A Catalogue of the Evidencca 
of Christianity, which may be used as a 
Seiiuel to the Catechism of the Church 
of England. lB90k*' 

8. *• Patronage of the Churdi of 
England concisely considered, in re- 
ference to National Reformation and 
Improvement, and tlie Permanence 
of our Ecclesiastical Establishmenta. 
I82S.* 

In all the productions of tlie pen of ' 
Dr. Yates are evident marks of high 
Cliristian principle, strong senses and 
kindly feeling. The most popuhtf of 
bis publications was •' The Church in 
Danger," printed at a time when the 
deficiency of places of public worship 
for the members of the Church of 
England was a sutject of great and 
just alarm to the friends of that com- 
munion. This work was eminently 
ser\'iceab1e in drswing the public atten- 
tion to a grievance affecting not only 
the interciit of tlie Establishment, but 
the good order and morals of the 
country, and it was owing to the state- 
ment of such facta as Dr. Yates de« 
tailed, tluu the Government of that day 
propGMcd parliamentary granto for the 
crecticm of new churdies and chapda 
in the metropolis and other places of 
crowded populatioo. Mr. Vansittart, 
the Qianccllor of the Eichcquer, In a 
speech advocating the meaauic, said» 
that *' he had derived much valuable in- 
formation from the very useful pub- 
lication of Mr. Yates, which he could ' 
recommend to every gentleman' wIm 
might wish to turn his attention to the 
subject." The Reviewer of •* TW 
Church in Danger,** In the British 
Reriew (Nov. 1815), thus expreasca 
himself: «• Now that Mr. Yates has 
put his hand to the plough, we entreat 
him not to withdraw it. The subject 
is, in a great measure, his own. The 
fervent effectual labours of a pious man 
will avail much. Let Mr. Yates per- 
severe. His prudence will secure him 
from excess, bis sincerity will support 
hia seal, his intelligence will arm Ids 
wishes. Willie otKers are cumbered 
about much serving with respect to the 
Church, he ' will be busy about that 
which is essentially needAiL The dty 
of God, with its rising glories^ will In 
part own him for its founder; and if 
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uij thail;hercafter» anonii iu new-born 
^ stnicturtis enquire for bit monument, 
tbe proper answer will be, ciRCUMtncs.** 
.The praise which the author of this 
boolc reccired from other quarters waa 
most gratifying. It ought to be re- 
corded to the honour of the late Arch- 
bishop of CanterbuiT, that he offered 
to Dr. Yates the living of Blackburn 
in Lancashire, ** in reward of his public 
servicet." This benefice Dr. Yates de* 
clined. Another offer of valuable pre- 
ferment was made to him by the Earl 
of Liverpool on tbe same grounds The 
rectory of Hilgay in Noifolk waa for 
that turn in the gift of the Crown, and 
the Frime Minister thought that it 
could not be more worthily bestowed 
than on this able and faitliful supporter 
of the Church. It was not, bowcTer, 
accepted. Dr. Yates waa engaged in 
professional duties which he was un- 
willing to relinquish, and he enjoyed 
the blessing of independence in conse- 
quence of his marriage (happy in every 
circumstance) with Miss Telfer, only 
daughter of Patrick Telfer, £»q^ of 
Gower Street. He was united to this 
lady in ISia 

The ardour of his teal and philan- 
thropy suffered no abatement as long as 
he had strength to eiert them, lliat 
slTfngth failed him for the last five or 
sii years of his life ; but his patience 
endured to the end. Throughout a 
long illness, occasioned by pressure of 
water on the brain, he exemplified, die 
power of that holy religion, which in 
his days of health he had so impressively 
taughL He lived and died in the faitb 
of Christ, and in the practice^ to tho 
best of his ability, of the laws of the 
Gospel, walking humbly with his God, 
and ascribing all that he was, and did, 
and hoped for, to Divine grace and 
mercy. He left a family of three chil- 
dren, whom his precepto and example 
admonish, " Go, and do likewise.**— 
GentlematCt Magunng, 

YORKE, the lUght Hon. Charles 
]'*hilip, a Privy Councillor, one of the 
Tellers of the Exchequer, F.R.8 and 
8. \. d[cd». ; half brother to the Earl 



of Hardwlcke ; a Vlcc^Prcsidettt of 
the Royal Society of Literature; March 
13. 1834; in Bniton Street; in hit 
70th year. 

Mr. Yorke was bom ^farch IS* 
1784, the eldest son (the younger waa 
the late Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke) of 
the Hon. Charles Yorke (who ^ed 
shortly after being appointed Lord 
Chancellor of England), by his second 
wife Agneta, daughter and co-hei r e sa of 
Henry Johnson, of Great Berkhamp- 
ftead in Hertfordshire^ Esq. 

He was educated at Cambridge^ and 
was called to the Bar. At the general 
election of 1790^ he was chosen for the 
county of Cambridge, and re-elected In 
1796, 1802, 1806, and 1807. Hia 
talenu from very early years raised great 
expectations, and his conduct in par- 
liament was much respected, from the 
manliness of his character, his integrity, 
and freedom from factious politics. 
In 1799, he moved the Address In 
answer to the King's Speeck 

In 1801, he accepted, under the Ad- 
dington administration, the place of 
Secreury of War, which he discharged 
with much industry and ability. 

In August, 18€^ be was appointed 
Secretary of State for the Home Dc^ 
partment, which office he held until the 
following May. 

In the parliament of 1813-1818, Mr. 
Yorke sat for the borough of Liskeard ; 
and at the close of that period he 
retired from public life. 

He WHS for some years Lieutenant- 
Colonel of tbe Cambridgeshire militia, 
to which command he was appointed 
in 1799. 

Mr. Yorke married, July 1. 1790^ 
Harriot, daughter of Charles Manning- 
liam, Esq., and dster-to 3fajor-Gecenl 
Manningham, but by that lady, who 
survives him, he had no issue. He was 
the presumptive heir to the Earldom, 
after his brother's death ; which inherit* 
ance will now devolve on hb nephew. 
Captain C. P. Yorke, ltN.,M.P. for 
Cambridgeshire, the eldest son of the 
late Hon. Sir J. & Yorke, K.CB, 
GeniUmmCi Af^f aaine. 



END OF THE NINETEENTH VOLUME. 
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